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Saying 


Is your city among them? 


S 


Each of the cities listed below has con- 


structed more than half-million square 


vards of TEXACO Asphalt paving: 


Abilene, Texas 
Akron, Ohio 
Atlantic City, N. J 
Buffalo, N. ¥Y 
Cincinnati, O 
Dallas, Texas 

El Paso, Texas 
Flint, Mich 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Hartford, Conn 
Houston, Texas 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kansas City, Mo 
Lakeland. Fla 
Lineoln, Nebr 
Minneapolis. Minn 
Monroe, La 


Montreal. Canada 


Newark, N. J 
Norfolk. Va 
Omaha, Nebr 
Philadelphia. Pa 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Providence, R. | 
Richmond, Va 
Roanoke, Va 
Rochester, N. ¥ 


San Antonio. Texas 


St. Joseph, Mo 

St. Petersburg. Fla 
Syracuse, N. ¥ 
Tampa, Fla 
Topeka, Kansas 
Toronto, Canada 
Tulsa, Okla 
Wichita. Kansas 


Youngstown, O 
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Philadelphia 
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Not a city listed in the accompanying 
box has constructed less than half-a- 
million square yards of paving with 


TEXACO Asp valt. 


Many of these cities. in fact. have laid 
more than the 500,000 minimum yard- 
age. A number of them have exceeded 
the million mark. 


Here is convincing testimony indeed. 


Verbal and written expressions of ap- 
proval for a paving material are alright. 
But. when an aggregation of represen- 
tative and widely distributed cities em- 
ploy a certain material in more than 
half-a-million square yards of paving. 
vou have testimony. which is hard to 
equal, 


Io date, more than 1450 cities and 
towns have paved streets with 


TEXACO Asphalt. 











Linwood Boulevard, Kansas City, Mo., one 
of the important thoroughfares of this city 
to be paved with TEXACO Asphalt 


ASPHALT 


The Texas Company 
ASPHALT SALES DEPT. 
17 Battery Place, New York City 
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Buffalo 
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Centrifugal casting in these 
machines gives deLavaud pipe... 


100% greater tensile strength 
65° greater transverse strength 
25% greater bursting strength 


N a series of strength tests on deLavaud 

Pipe, conducted by a disinterested testing 
laboratory, the results shown above represent 
the strength of deLavaud as compared with 
pit cast pipe. 


While these percentages appear startling at 
first glance, a careful comparison of deLavaud 
metal with pit cast will help to convince you 
of their authenticity. For deLavaud Pipe metal 
will appear dense and extremely close-grained, 
while the structure of pit cast pipe metal will 
be coarse and crystalline. 


deLavaud Pipe is made by pouring molten 


metal into a revolving cylindrical mould. 
Centrifugal force holds the iron against the 
mould and drives out slag and gas bubbles 
with a force 40 times greater than gravity. 
Thus deLavaud metal is dense and fine in 
structure. And, it is remarkably free from 
weakening impurities. 

In addition, the action of the water-cooled 
deLavaud mould and the subsequent anneal- 
ing further improve the 
physical properties and 
the microstructure of the 
metal. 





Let us send you all of 
the facts and figures on 
deLavaud Pipe; also the 
deLavaud Handbook 
which gives useful in- 
formation about types of 
joints and dimension 
tables. 





Cast iron pipe made 
by this Company 
bears the “Q-check” 
trademark of The 
Cast Iron Pipe Re- 


search Association, 











United States Pipe 
and Foundry Co., Burlington, New Jersey 


Sales Offices: Cleveland 


New York 


Philadelphia 


Chicago 
Pittsburgh Buffalo Dallas 


San Francisco 


Los Angeles 


Birmingham Minneapolis 
Kansas City - — Seattle 











During December we hope you will remember to mention Taz American Crry. 
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A SUGGESTION 


for 
MAYORS AND 
CITY MANAGERS 














By All Means Let Us Build! 


But Not 


Without Blueprints ! 


N November 1, THe American City 

published an editorial headed “Let Mu- 

nicipal Improvements Go Forward.” In 
it the speeding-up of public works was urged as 
an aid to business stability and to municipal prog- 
ress. This magazine cannot, of course, either 
claim the credit or assume the responsibility for 
what has happened since. It is interesting, how- 
ever, to record that on November 15 President 
Hoover issued the first of his recent pleas for co- 
operation by industry, business and government 
in stabilizing or restoring nation-wide prosperity ; 
that a series of White House conferences was 
held during the week of November 18 in which 
the maintenance of wage scales was pledged and 
tremendous expenditures during 1930 for new 
construction, private and public, were forecast; 
and that on November 23 the President sent to 
the Governors of each of the forty-eight states a 
telegram urging the “energetic yet prudent” pur- 
suit of public works by state and local govern- 
ments. 

Meanwhile many municipal executives made 
speeches or rushed into print or telegraphed the 
White House regarding projected local improve- 
ments. In some of these announcements energy 
appears to outweigh prudence. Indeed, one en- 
thusiastic mayor is reported to have said that in 
his city the program of public works would pro- 
ceed without waiting for blueprints! 

The present emergency may be worth all it has 
cost in temporary business recession if it serves 
to convince public officials of the value of plan- 
ning ahead for far-sighted and orderly develop- 


ment. If every municipality and county now had 
what a few of them fortunately possess—com- 
prehensive city or regional plans and long-time 
flexible budgets of capital expenditures, there 
would be much greater assurance of the energetic 
yet prudent spending of public funds during the 
coming year. : 

May THe AMericaAn City suggest, Mr. Mayor 
or City Manager, that if your municipality has a 
well-conceived city plan, or engineering studies 
already made of needed public works, you back 
up the President by urging prompt local action in 
transforming blueprints into pavements, utilities 
or structures’ If you lack such plans, the Presi- 
dent’s appeal offers an exceptional opportunity 
for a conference with representatives of your 
leading civic and commercial organizations as to 
needed improvements and methods of getting them 
promptly. Many construction contracts and 
orders for municipal equipment of various kinds 
can safely be placed after a speedy but careful 
preparation of plans and specifications. But why 
not let the present emergency serve your city by 
the prompt employment also of competent city 
planning and engineering consultants, whose 
studies will be of great value in guiding future 
development, regardless of whether the American 
people recover slowly or speedily from the scare 
of the recent stock market crashes? 


Such recovery will be hastened by the prompt 
cooperation of your community in the present 
nation-wide stimulus to public works construction. 
By all means let us build—but let us not build 
without blueprints ! 
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A 1,500,000-gallon 
Horton elevated tank 
recently completed for 
the City of Detroit, 
Michigan. 





























a 1%-million gallon 
badge of efficiency 





Increasing every year is the number ton elevated tanks (1,000,000 gallons 
of communities in which the municipal or over), knowing that their efforts 
officials point with pride to large Hor- have resulted in: 





an improved water system, at 
less annual cost. 

the ability of the water system 
to take care of normal daily peak 
loads, and abnormal demands 
such as fires or breakdowns. 


good pressures maintained with 


existing mains. Water is stored 
in periods of low consumption 
for use in peak loads, therefore 
mains work 24 hours a day in- 
stead of 14 to 16. Costly main 
enlargements are postponed for 
years. 





eI i 


Whether ground or elevated storage badges of efficiency and economy. Write 
is used, whether the community served our nearest office for cost estimates 
is large or small, Horton tanks are and results in other cities. 
CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS | 
ee ...2127 Old Colony Bldg. Boston. . .1501 Consolidated Gas Bidg. j 
New York.... . ...3108 Hudson Terminal Dallas... .. . .3306 Magnolia Bidg. ; 
Cleveland .... .2236 Union Trust Bidg. I, . «annua pial 1014 Healey Bldg. : 
Detroit. . te ......-1501 Lafayette Bldg. San Francisco ....«+..1033 Rialto Bldg. : 
Philadelphia............. .1616 Jefferson Bldg. Havana, Cuba................. Apartado 2507 
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Color of Hydrant 
Tells Size of Pipe 

RENTON, N. J., has devised a 

scheme which will in the future de- 
crease the fire loss in that community. 
To help firemen in getting water and 
plenty of it, the Public Works Depart- 
ment has evolved a plan of painting all 
hydrants attached to 4-inch mains in red. 
Those attached to 6-inch mains are red 
with orange tops. The hydrants on 
mains over 6 inches in size are red with 
green tops. Thus the firemen never have 
to wonder whether they are going to have 
enough water. A glance at a hydrant 
tells what to expect. The plan is saving 
time and money for Trenton and is 
worthy of consideration by other water 
and fire departments. 


Operation of the Filtration Plant 
at Lima, Ohio 

HE public water-supply of Lima, 

Ohio, is obtained from two upground 
reservoirs which are filled with water 
from the Ottawa River. These reservoirs 
are Lima Lake, of 400,000,000 gallons 
capacity, and Lost Creek reservoir, of 
750,000,000 gallons capacity. Water from 
these flows by gravity to two receiving 
reservoirs, which have a total capacity of 
120,000,000 gallons. The total raw-water 
storage is 1,270,000,000 gallons. Pumps 
which supply the two upground reservoirs 
are two 25,000,000-gallon daily and two 
12,000,000-gallon daily centrifugals. 

The purification plant constructed in 
1919 consists of mixing chambers, two 
coagulation basins, six filters and a clear 
well. The nominal capacity is 8,000,000 
gallons daily. Coagulation devices con- 
sist of tanks for the solution feed of 
aluminum sulphate. Carbonation equip- 
ment for lowering the pH value of the 
raw water is used as an adjunct for 
coagulation. It consists of a heating stove 
in which coke is burned for generating 
carbon dioxide. The gas from this stove 
is injected into the raw water. Mixing 
chambers provide a 6-minute detention 
period with 0.5 feet per second velocity. 

Coagulation basins are arranged to 
operate in parallel. They provide a de- 
tention period of two hours and a velocity 
of 19 feet per minute. There are six 
filters, each having a capacity of 1.33 
million gallons daily. They are operated 
at variable rates which are governed by 
a master controller actuated by the eleva- 
tion of the water in the clear well. The 
clear well has a capacity of 500,000 gallons. 
It occupies the entire space under the 
filter building, except the space under 
the pipe gallery. 

Liquid chlorine disinfection is provided, 
the point of application being at the 
entrance of the suction line extending 
from the clear well to the high-service 
pipes. The wash-water tank has 35,000 
gallons capacity and is equipped with an 
altitude valve with supply lines from the 
high-service pump. 

The consumption of water in Lima has 
uot increased greatly since 1920, but it 
is evident that in a few years the max- 
*mum hourly demand upon the filters 
will have exceeded their capacity and 
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enlargements will be necessary. The 
quantity of water used for washing filters 
is rather high and filter runs are short. 
This is due largely to the character of 
the water, which contains rather larg: 
amounts of algae and organic matter. 
Not until 1928 was copper sulphate used 
for reducing algae in the raw water. 

Coagulation of the water has been 
rather difficult with ordinary amounts of 
alum. In order to facilitate the coagulat- 
ing action of alum, the raw water has been 
treated with carbon dioxide since 1925 
This method of treatment has reduced 
the amount of coagulant required. 

The physical and chemical characteris- 
tics of the raw water are such that it will 
be practicable to install lime-soda soften- 
ing equipment when making enlargements 
in the plant. 


-Abstract of a paper presented at the Eighth 
Annual Ohio Conference on Water Purification 


Experiences in Design and 
Operation of Sewage Plants 
in East Texas 
"Caan 4 oapratg East Texas has 
an area about the same as the state 
of illinois, with a moderately dense, well- 
scattered population. This territory has 
a definite sanitary problem to face with 
regard to sewage disposal. The tempera- 
ture ranges from plus 14 to plus 110 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, and precipitation ranges 
from 35 to 50 inches per annum. The 
streams, swollen in floods, reach out and 
inundate the muddy, forested banks, re- 
treating in dry weather to tortuous, slug- 
gish channels. Oxygen deprivation in 
polluted streams during hot, dry summer 
months has caused a real nuisance in 
populated areas. 

The general types of plants found in 
this region range from simple Imhoff 
tanks to complete plants of various units, 
including separate sludge digestion, de- 
gasification with heating, glass-covered 
sludge beds, contact aerators, trickling 
filters, humus tanks, Dunbar beds, final 
aerators, pre- and final chlorinators, etc. 
In order to economize, the structures 
have been made with thin walls, rein- 
forced to satisfy actual stresses. No 
money is usually spent to construct monu- 
meutal works; the structures, however, 
are not flimsy; but are substantially built. 

Separate sludge digestion, de-gasifica- 
tion, partial pressure digestion, reaction 
treatment, dosing of sludge, decantation, 
air agitation, heating and ¢!:ss covering. 
have been adopted in various plants. It 


was found, for instance, that it was not 
necessary to use heat, except during Sep- 
tember and January. Open-air beds are 
popular in connection with Imhoff tanks. 
Decanted liquid from sewage beds is fil- 
tered through sand. Settling tanks from 
which solids are removed to separate 
sludge tanks, are usually hand-operated 
without mechanical appliances other than 
valves and sluice-gates, and are efficient. 
Contact aerators are adaptable for partial 
treatment and add materially to the flex- 
ibility of any plant having other units. 

Trickling filters are more or less of the 
conventional type, although central dos- 
ing tanks, infiltration tunnels, channel 
sluicing devices and banked sprays have 
been used with success. Dosing tanks 
single, operated with a 
trapped or trapless siphon Aeration of 
the effluent in the dosing tanks has 
proved beneficial; likewise, chlorination 
at this point has had a salutary effect in 
regard to odor control. Humus tanks 
should follow trickling filters, but for 
economy’s sake they are frequently omit- 
ted. Two-storied humus tanks having a 
rate controller and scum-removing de- 
vices as well as a separately housed 
pumping-station which enables digested 
humus to be pumped either to sludge 
beds or to lagoons without consequent fly 
breeding or other nuisances, have been 
operated successfully at Jacksonville 
Activated sludge plants have been de- 
signed, but not recently built. Laundry 
wastes at Jacksonville are to be treated 


are usually 


in a small activated sludge plant fol- 
lowed by sand filters 
From Proceedings, American Society Chem 
ical Engineering, Vol. 55, No. 6, August, 
(1929, p. 1419 


Making HO a Standardized 
Product 


N a small city in the state of Ohio, an 

industrial plant, using a large supply 
of chemicals in the manufacture of its 
product, paid annually $320 for its entire 
water requirements. The supply was not 
metered, but was paid for on the flat-rate 
basis. The water furnished was some- 
times clear, sometimes muddy, sometimes 
soft, and sometimes hard, making it a 
very unsatisfactory supply 

Several years ago the city installed a 
modern water-softening and filtration 
plant. The water is now always sparkling 
clear, has a uniform hardness of about 3 
grains per gallon, and is now sold by 
measurement through a meter. 

The manager of the industrial plant re- 
ferred to is one of the best-pleased cus- 
tomers in the city, because his product is 
now more uniform than formerly, due to 
a uniform quality of good water, and he 
is better satisfied in spite of the fact that 
the water bill now with practically the 
same requirements amounts to $1,650 per 
year, five times as much as in the past. 
Had he realized the advantages of good 
water, he no doubt would not have 
waited for years for the city to supply 
him a satisfactory water, but would have 
provided it for himself. 

—CHARLES P. HOOVER, Chemist, Water 

Softening and Purification Works, Co- 


lumbus, Ohio. Abstract of an article in 
Chemical Markets 
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THE NEW 


W eT 
Dry Chemical 
Feeder 


TYPE “O” 
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Rugged - Accurate 
Economical 





T: is new WET Dry Chemical Feeder is designed to meet all low feed- 
ing requirements with finely powdered or coarse granular chemicals. 
The feeding range is from 1/10 lb, to 80 Ibs. per hour, depending on chemical 


used. Adjustment by a hand wheel is simple and accurate. 


Among the many distinctive features of this new dry feeder are: 


Self - agitating and non- arching hopper Clean and dust - proof 
Non - clogging throat Perfect mechanical construction of all moving parts 


Direct drive mechanisn Adaptable for overhead feed— direct or solution dis- 





lan llevs or te charge 

N } it r be z 

Low power consumption Can be set up anywhere; easily moved 

May be operated from a lamp socket—no special and Neat in appearance—al] exposed mechanical parts 
expensive wiring necessary cadmium plated 


“The only safe water ts a sterilized water” 


WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Mauujacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


WALLACE & TIFRNAN, LTD... LONDON, ENGLAND 


ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 12 
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H. NORTH 


H. 
Chairman, Water & Light Com., 
Newnan, Ga. 
(Appointed 1904) 

















JOHN T. JACKSON 
Supt., Water Dept. 
Pulaski, Va. 
(Appointed 1890) 

















ROLAND J. LEVEQUE 
: Supt., Water Purification 
: Fredericksburg, Va. 
: (Appointed 1927) 





EDWARD R. HANS 
Supt., Light & Water Works 
Bluffton, Ind. 
(Appointed 1924) 

















ALEXANDER H. BUCKLIN 0. D. SLICHENMYER 
Supt., Light and Water Supt., Water Works 
Burley, Idaho Olney, TL 


(Appointed 1917) (Appointed 1913) 


WHO s WHO 


WATER 
SUPPLY 


The 24th of a Series of Portraits 

of Water-W orks Officials, W hich 

Has Appeared Monthly Since 
January, 1928 














GEORGE J. TURGEON A. W. WOLF 


Supt., Water Works Dept. 
Rocky River, Ohio 
(Appointed 1915) 


Wadsworth, Ohio 
(Appointed 1924) 





Supt., Light & Water Plant 























A. T. MAHIN EMIL G. DECKER 
Supt., City Water, Light & Power 
Dept. ville, Ind. 


(Appointed 1892) (Appointed 1918) 








Supt., Noblesville Water & Light 
Co., Noblesville, Ind. 





HARRY B. GOODISON 
Supt., Water Works 
DeKalb, Ill. 
(Appointed 1920) 

















W. J. SHARON 
Supt., Water Works 
Hoopeston, Ill. 
(Appointed 1917) 





BE. B. SMITH 
Supt., Water Dept. 
Bedford, Ohio 
(Appointed 1920) 











CLARENCE EB. PLOCH 
Supt., Water Works 
Mt. Vernon, Ind. 
(Appointed 1924) 
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See the Truscon Exhibit 
at Booth 116. Main Fleor 
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PERMANENCE IS ECONOMY 


TRUSCON WELDED STEEL FABRICS in flat 
sheets or rolls. Accurate reinforcement for roads 


TRUSCON STEEL ROAD FORMS for accurate 


and rapid construction of concrete roads 


TRUSCON CONTRACTION JOINTS and Air 
Cushion Expansion Joints provide definite plane 
for expansion and contraction 


rRUSCON CURB BARS for reinforcing concrete 
curbs and protecting them from abrasion 


RIB BARS for reinforcing concrete. The bars 
with a positive grip. 


USCON 


PRODUCTS FOR 





Te 


REINFORCING 
ROADS 4PAVEMENTS 





When you write for that 
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The savings effected by permanent 
pavements in maintenance, repairs and 
replacement releases public funds for 
building more highways. The concrete 
road reinforced withTruscon Products 
provides this permanence at economi- 
cal cost. The complete Truscon Line 
of Reinforcing Steel, Joints, Curb Bars 
and Road Forms is of superior quality 
and is shipped all in the sz.ne car, sav- 


ing freight charges and avoiding delays. 


Write for quotations and handbook, 
“‘Modern Road Construction’’ 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 
Highway Division 


Truscon Steel Company, of Canada, Limited, Walkerville, Ontario 


Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 


catalog, kindly mention Tue American City 




























Treated Guard Rail and Posts 
in South Carolina 

IGHWAY guard rail constructed of 

zine-chloride-treated plank with posts 
treated with coal-tar creosote has been 
recently adopted as a standard by the 
State Highway Department of South Ca- 
rolina. A low wood rail about 22 inches 
in height has been found by experience 
to be effective in safeguarding motorists 
and in retaining cars over which the driver 
has temporarily lost control. Creosoted 
posts with this type of rail have been 
used on the highways of South Carolina 
for some time, but the guard rails were 
of untreated lumber. The desire to ob- 
tain permanence for the rail members 
as well as the posts and to avoid high 
annual costs resulting from the use of 
untreated material, led to the adoption 
of treated material throughout. 

The rail members are painted white, 
since visibility is desirable in highway 
guard rail, and the ease and effectiveness 
with which zinc-chloride-treated lumber 
can be painted make it especially adapt- 
able for this purpose. 

Posts are set 8 feet center to center 
and are 6 x 6 inches in size and 6 feet 
2 inches long with their tops beveled or 
sloped toward the center line of the road- 
‘way at an angle of 30 degrees. The face 
member is a 3 x 10-inch plank placed 
along the inside of the post with its 
center 15 inches above the ground line. 
‘The top or roof member is fastened at 
an angle of 30 degrees with this and rests 
on the beveled post top. This plank 
measures 2 x 10 inches. 

The bottom of the face member ex- 
tends to within about 10 inches of the 
ground line and the creosoted posts are 
visible for this height, their contrasting 


color emphasizing the white-painted rail 
members. 


Large Road Construction 
Programs Being Prepared 

‘OND issues are of growing importance 

“in highway financing, as is indicated 
by a recent survey of sentiment in vari- 
ous states. Texas heads the list of states 
which propose to vote on bond issues this 
year, with a projected issue of $225,000,- 
000. Oklahoma hopes to secure from 
$100,000,000 to $150,000,000 for its state 
road program. Georgia is pushing a $75,- 
00,000 issue and Iowa again will attempt 
to secure $100,000,000. Iowa passed such 
a bond issue last year, but the bonding 
act was declared unconstitutional, al- 
though the ruling made plain that there 
Was no objection to the road bonding 
theory. 

In the 1928 elections, Missouri secured 
by popular vote $75,000,000 in road bonds, 
Louisiana secured $30,000,000 and West 
Virginia $35,000,000. The 1929 Legisla- 
tures gave Maine $15,000,000 in road 
bonds, New Hampshire $8,000,000, and 
South Carolina $65,000,000. The latter 
state expects to complete her state high- 
way system within three to four years, 
building some 2,000,000 miles of hard- 
surfaced roads and otherwise improving 
1,500 miles. 

Thirty-one states which have resorted 
to bonding to put through the state high- 
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way program are much farther advanced 
in their highway construction than the 17 
states that are operating on the pay-as- 
you-go plan. 

At the beginning of 1929, there were 
77,792 miles of unimproved roads in state 
systems that total 300,929 miles. Twenty- 
four per cent of the total improved mile- 
age, or 54,045 miles, are high-type hard- 
surfaced roads, and 169,092 miles are im- 
proved to some extent or surface treated. 
Thus, there remains much to be done on 
state roads alone. There is a general de- 
mand for attention to the secondary sys- 
tems and farm-to-market roads. Both state 
and local road agencies are clamoring for 
funds from gas tax and motor-vehicle 
registration. The Congress of the United 
States has been asked to appropriate 
$225,000,000 yearly for Federal Aid roads 
instead of the present $75,000,000. 

Highway bonding by counties has been 
adopted by every state but North Da- 
kota. 


Specifications for Penetration 
Work in Tennessee 
PECIFICATIONS have varied little 
since 1918 in the construction of pene- 
tration work in Tennessee, according to 
T. C. McEwen, Chief Engineer, Tennes- 
see Highway Department. 

The general procedure specified is “a 
wearing surface construction by the pene- 
iration method with crushed stone and a 
bituminous binder on the shoulders.” 
Stone of three sizes is designated as course 
stone, choker stone, and stone chips. The 
gradations, respectively, are 1%4 inches to 
234 inches, %-inch to 1% inches, and 
14 to % inches. The bituminous material 
used is either an asphaltic cement of 85 
to 100 penetration at 25 degrees Centi- 
grade or a refined tar. After the base has 
been cleaned and all irregularities repaired 
and the side forms placed, a layer of 
course stone is spread over the surface of 
the base to such a depth that after com- 
paction it has a uniform thickness of 2% 
inches. A first application of bituminous 
binder is then applied in the amount of 
epproximately 1.65 gallons per square 
yard. The choker stone is then applied 
and rolled. A seal coat of bituminous ma- 
terial is applied at the rate of ap- 
proximately 0.65 gallons per square yard. 
The stone chips are then spread and 
rolled. 


Improvements Sought 
for Secondary Roads 

A* endeavor is to be made to secure 
£4 a Congressional appropriation for 
improving the 1,316,000 miles of second- 
ary roads over which 43,840 rural free 
delivery routes are located. The Ameri- 
ean Road Builders’ Association, through 
its County Officials’ Division, with the 
National Rural Letter Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation, is endeavoring to secure this ap- 
propriation. 

The average length of rural free de- 
livery routes is 30 miles, but they range 
as low as 6 miles and run as high as 75 
miles. The majority of the rural carriers 
use motor transportation which they op- 
erate on a Government allowance of 4 
cents per mile. The Post Office Depart- 
ment spends $15,000,000 annually for this 
mileage. In addition, 11,879 star routes 
are maintained for the transportation of 
mail between way points. A considerable 
increase in the number of star routes dur- 
ing the last vear is attributed to the sus- 
pension of service of railroad branch lines 
The routes are operated privately and 
the mail contracts are given to the low 
bidders. Rural free delivery service is 
also given by 1,213 star routes. The ap- 
propriation for star route maintenance 
for 1930 is $14,500,000 The cost of oper- 
ation has increased from 11.99 cents per 
mile in 1928 to 12.5 cents per mile in 
1929. Quite a contrast is offered between 
the 125 cents cost of operating 
route and the 4 cents allowanc: 
carriers 


a star 
for rural 


The great number of people to be 
benefited by construction of the secondary 
road systems will be pointed out to Con- 
gress by the offichals of the American 
Roard Builders’ Association, who declare 
that getting the rural mail carriers out 
of the mud will take the farmers out also, 
giving them an outlet to market that will 
bring them greater prosperity and reduce 
food costs and make it possible for the 
extension of the consolidated rural school 
systems giving farm youth the same edu- 
cational advantages as city children. It 
will also give city motorists a new outlet 
for tourist traffic away from the crowded 
state highways. 

A suggested Federal Aid law for sec- 
ondary roads has been laid before the 
Convention of the National Rural Letter 
Carriers’ Association with the following 
provisions 

Federal Aid funds to be granted to 
counties which have an organization for 
administering and constructing highways. 

The location, standards and specifica- 
tions to be agreed upon by the county and 
state before Federal Aid is asked. 

The work to be carried on through the 
state in much the same manner as Federal 
Aid state highways are now constructed. 

The financing of county highways and 
state highways through Federal Aid to be 
kept separate. 


The county to have a complete and ac- 
ceptable plan before applying to the state 
for Federal Aid. 

The proportionate share of the total ex- 
pense for each secondary highway to be 
divided between county, state and Fed- 
eral Government. 


a 
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PART OF THE SHIPMENT OF W&T UNIVERSAL TYPE FLASHERS FURNISHED DAYTON, OHIO 


DAYTON DECIDES 


on W &T Universal Type Flashers 


F TER a searching investigation into the merits of various types of flashers for street 
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and highway service, the experts at Dayton, Ohio, have selected the Wallace & 





Tiernan Universal Type Dry Battery Operated Flasher for fifteen safety zones in their city. 


BECAUSE— 


Ws T Flashers are reliable—when a lamp burns out another is 


automatically brought to the focal point. This unique feature 
is exclusive with W&T Flashers. 


W's T Flashers have a low operating cost—six months’ service on 












one set of batteries. 


Ws T Flashers are easy to maintain —self-contained unit using 
11, Volt Standard Dry Batteries available anywhere. 


Ws T Flashers are rugged in design, yet attractive in appearance 


—C, I. base and shaft; wire re-inforced lenses; special weather 
resistant finishes; pleasing proportions. 
Ws T Flashers command attention—45§ brilliant flashes each #&T Thru Street Stop 


A Standard WOT ‘ . i : Flasher with Reflector 
Slow Flasher minute; lenses are free from fogging due to condensation, y iain 


—————— 
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WALLACE & TIERNAN 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Mauufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK . NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 
LOS ANGELES SEATTLE $T. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURG INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT BOSTON 
WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE 8 
Mo BUUURUUUUEEEE GRURREDEEOERL TentEneeEEET HN Minn VUASDEOOEERDOAD GUOUPORTOGGET PORDLDAETOUGGED Chanenesanaany seaeesieeenl 
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Do you mention Tue American City? Please do. 
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E. J. AUSTIN 


City Engr., Hoquiam, Wash. 


(Appointed 1927) 





RALPH L. MOTZ 
City Engr., Bisbee, Ariz. 


(Appointed 1923) 








RB. GOODMAN 


FRANK 
City Engr., Flagstaff, 
(Appointed 1924 


Ariz. 





STARLING M. MORSE 


City Engr., M 


‘esa, Ariz. 
(Appointed 1924) 


























D D. BUTLER W. D. BARKHUFF 


ALPRE 
City Engr., Spokane, Wash. City Engr., Seattle, Wash. 


(Appointed 1917) (Appointed 1928) 


WHOS WHO 


AMONG 


CITY 
ENGINEERS 


The 11th of a Series of Portraits 

of City Engineers, Which Has 

Appeared Bi-Monthly Since 
April, 1928 


CHARLES EB. PUTNAM 
City Engr., Tacoma, Wash. 
(Appointed 1928) 











0. O. STEVENSON 
City Engr., Boise, Idaho 
(Appointed 1912) 
































le AARD WILLIAM O. CLUBB 
City Engr., Portland, Ore. City Engr., Eugene, Ore. 
(Appointed 1917) (Appointed 1927) 








DAVID G. GLASS 
City Engr., The Dalles, Ore. 
(Appointed 1928) 

















T. E. THOMPSON EB. A. LAWVER 
City Engr., Grand Junction, Colo. City Engr., Port Collins, Colo. 
(Appointed 1919) (Appointed 1923) 





D. P. GAYMON 
City Engr., Pueblo, Colo. 
(Appointed 1911) 
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More Playgrounds 


—Fewer 


EEP the children off the streets 

-give them good playgrounds 

with plenty of fun-making, muscle- 

building, health-developing equip- 

ment—and yours will be a town 

where accidents involving children 
are few and far between. 


For 21 years, Everwear Playground 
Apparatus has been recognized as 
the standard of quality. Built to 
withstand the abuse of after-hours 
roughnecks. Embodies every ele- 


ment of safety human ingenuity can 


Accidents 


devise. Playable as though the kids 


themselves had planned it. 


Schools, institutions, cities, — the 
country over which have equipped 
their parks and playgrounds with 
Everwear Equipment have found it 
superior. Also more economical, 
because of its greater durability. 


Send for Catalog which gives com- 
plete information. Lists 161 differ- 
ent models and sizes of apparatus 
with which to build your play- 


grounds. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. | 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


EverWear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 
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During December we hope you will remember to mention Tue American City. 














Playgrounds Do Prevent 

Delinquency 

¢¢¥ KNOW,” says Dr. Charles Platt, 
President of the National Probation 

Association, “that juvenile delinquency in 
our large cities increases in direct’ ratio 
to the distance from a playground. I 
know that playgrounds keep children out 
of juvenile courts. I know that juvenile 
delinquency is, in intention, at least, ‘ 
but an expression of misdirected play.” 
And Henry B. Chamberlain, Operating 
Director of the Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion, adds this testimony: ‘‘In retracing 
the tortuous path of the youthful criminal, 
it is seldom found that the trail leads 
back to the playground, the diamond, the 
athletic field, or the community centers.” 
And further: “I have been impressed with 
the fact that a very large percentage of 
those apprehended have been strangers 
to the influence exerted by such activities 
as those mentioned. The young delinquent 
has, in the majority of instances, grown 
up in the atmosphere of the saloon, the 
poolroom, and similar hangouts.” 

Eighty-eight out of every 100 children 
who commit crime in Omaha live one-half 
mile or more from a playground,” says 
Professor Earl Sullenger, of the University 
of Omaha, who is able to show a “rec- 
reation-delinquency” map of his city. The 
District Attorney of Philadelphia, the 
Juvenile Officer of Nashua, N. H., and 
the City Manager of Knoxville, Tenn., 
are among public officials who point to 
specific 50 per cent decreases in juvenile 
delinquency following the establishment 
of supervised play. 

These and other instances are given in a 
bulletin recently issued by the Playground 
and Recreation Association of America, 
which has collected a large number of 
statements on the subject from reliable 
witnesses. While this bulletin warns 
against too sweeping statements by recre- 
ation workers as to the effect of play 
opportunities on character development, 
it closes with this sentence: 

“There does seem to be an overwhelm- 
ing mass of competent testimony as to 
the effect of playgrounds on juvenile de- 
linquency.” 


Sports Opportunities for Every 
W orker—An International 
Sentiment 
¢¢TG\VERY worker has the right to 
leisure; and nation, state, and 
municipality should furnish the means 
whereby he can pass his time with profit 
and pleasure.” 

This was among the sentiments unan- 
imously voiced at a conference recently 
convened by Dr. Albert Thomas, Director 
of the International Labor Office, Geneva, 
Switzerland, for the purpose of getting 
the help and advice of experts on physicai 
education and sports. Those attending 
represented important organizations of 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and America, the Ameri- 
can representative being Louis C. Schroe- 
der, Secretary of Physical Education of 
the National Council of the Y.MC.A. 
of the United States and Canada. 


There was a consensus of opinion, that 


eo | 
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there should be athletic fields and play- 
grounds within easy reach of workers and 
provided with facilities for physical and 
competitive sports; and that these should 
contain field houses with locker-rooms, 
shower-baths, etc. The experts were asked 
to give accounts of what has been done 
in their various countries to provide sports 
for the masses; and to discuss the role 
the International Labor Office should play 
in the field to which it has given much 
study during the past few years and since 
the international conference of workers 
held in 1924. Medical examinations for 
participants in physical activities, and 
corrective exercises for workers, were also 
discussed. 

It was the opinion of the group that a 
trained teacher of physical education and 
sports should be employed as director of 
athletic field, playground, and camp, and 
that there should also be a sports doctor 
associated with him. 


We Call This Thing Teamwork 
\IT down and watch a good playground 

of an afternoon. Here is a group of 
ten- year-olds who depend upon the 
athletic worker to start the plan of a game 
and they do the rest. Here is another 
fourteen-year-old group who plan their 
game and play it, but depend upon the 
worker to arbitrate issues now and then. 
And here is still another group a bit older 
who need no worker to plan or arbitrate. 
They do the whole thing themselves. 
What does this mean in terms of mental 
hygiene? It means that childhood grow- 
ing to adolescence has acquired and 
learned practically to apply very impor- 
tant habits of self-management. 

Now we all agree that “he that is slow 
to anger is better than the mighty, and 
he that ruleth his spirit better than he 
that taketh a city.” It is one thing to 
treasure this proverb in the archives of 
memory, but it is quite another to prac- 
tice it in the traffic jams of daily experi- 
ence. The boy or girl who has learned to 
do this on the playground will invariably 
put these principles into use in the busi- 
ness and social relationships of life. We 
call this thing teamwork—the ability of a 
person to submerge his individualism for 
the good of the group. Power of good ad. 
justment to life must come out of the 
experience of self-directed thinking. 


Estuer Loaginc Ricnagps, M_D., 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
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President Hoover Aids in Uphold- 
ing the Amateur Spirit in 
American Athletics 


YRESIDENT Herbert Hoover has 

accepted the Honorary Presidency of 

the National Amateur Athletic Federation, 

according to announcement of that or- 

ganization, which functions primarily in 

the interest of amateurism and the up- 
holding of the amateur spirit. 

The Federation, formed in 1921 by the 
volunt iry union of the representatives of 
a number of national organizations, is 
now composed of 18 important national 
amateur athletic associations, such as the 
National Collegiate Athletic Association 
the National Federation of State High 
School Athletic Associations, the Play- 
ground and Recreation Association of 
America, and the Y.M.C.A 

These 18 organizations last vear pro- 
moted athletics and physical education 
activities for at least 7,000,000 persons; 
employed, at a conservative estimate 
40,000 athletic administrators; and used 
the service of over 60,000 advisers and 
eligibility-committee members. 

The fundamental idea of the Federation 
is that of self-government on the part 
of the sports bodies as opposed to govern- 
ment by an organized national sports 
control group. The organizations compos- 
ing the Federation make their own rules 
of eligibility and pass upon the amateur 
status of their athletes; the individual 
athlete signs a statement of his amateur 
standing, and the individual unit to which 
he belongs is held responsible for the 
amateur status of its athletes and for the 
conduct of its own affairs 


The Rural Park—A New Link 
in City-Country Life 
EAR Niagara, N. Dak. is a com- 
munity park, in the open country, 
financed, operated, owned and maintained 
by a rural and urban population. On 
the opening day, 5,000 people attended. 
Here, according to B. 8. Palm, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, in a recent article 
in Rural America, athletic games and 
contests, picnics and Chautauqua courses 
are held and meetings of various clubs 
and organizations. Wamego, Kans., pos- 
sesses also a park which has become 
notably a part of the life of the town 
ind the surrounding country. It is a 
widely known picnic spot and attracts 
thousands every year. These are typical 
of such outdoor centers throughout the 
country, according to Mr. Palm, who adds: 
“Every rural community has its natural 
beauty-spot, its type of fine, native 
scenery, its place of historic interest, 
which are close to the social life of the 
people. It may be a lake shore, a stream- 
side, a hill-top, or an old battle ground 
They are a part of the local history and 
tradition. While many of these have al- 
ready been lost to the community, it is 
not too late, and never will be less ex- 


pensive, to preserve those 


remaining. 
Many discerning communities, perceiving 
the trend of affairs, are taking steps to 
reserve some of these original gifts of 
nature to all the people.’ 
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These Five Features 


HEN the voting machine 

is used the election re- 

sults are so recorded that any 

effort to tamper with them is 
immediately disclosed. 
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Five mechanical safeguards | 
(illustrated and listed in the . 
adjoining panel) on the voting 
machine protect it against 
manipulation. . 
They furnish another reason 
why over 2,000 progressive 
communities throughout the 
United States today are using 
this modern method of ballot- 

.. - —_ poe tg a ope ration of the voting machine 
ig. A metal onal Senate er the curtain lever, without 
of which no ballots can be cast 
Lock No. 3 om the back of the voting machine, 
which precludes access to the counter compa? tment 
A Yale lock inside the counter compartment. Coun- 
ters showing the vote for candidates cannot be 
altered unicss it is unlocked The key is per- 
manently retained by the Board of Elections. 
Public and protective counters, the latter built 
t machine ami inaccessible. Either would 
ose any operation of the machine after the ve- 
sults of the election had been recorded. 
WRITE DEPARTMENT A-15 FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDERS | 
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Painting the House or Mowing the 
Lawn Doesn’t Increase Taxes 
in Rochester, N. Y. 
‘¢F you come to. Rochester, you 
needn't delay painting your house 
till after the Assessor has made his annual 
visit,” was the assurance given by Com- 
missioner George Taylor of that city to a 
radio audience recently. Likewise, the 
creation of a pleasant, velvety lawn or 
the carrying through of a scheme of land- 
scape planting, he said, need not be de- 
ferred. This is not because the so-called 
scientific appraisal system used in Roch- 
ester as a basis for establishing tax rates 
is lacking in provision for recording such 
improvements; nor is it because the As- 
sessor’s card catalog of current improve- 
ments has been permitted to lapse. Mr. 
Taylor explained: 

“These things do add to the value of a 
property, but we do not figure them 
among: taxable improvements, because we 
feel that they add even more to the at- 
tractiveness*of the city as a whole and 
should therefore not be penalized.” 

Mr. Taylor’s address on methods of 
assessment and taxation, with special ref- 
erence to practice in his city, was one of 
a series dealing with outstanding problems 
of local government, broadcast from 
Schenectady, N. Y., this fall by the Schen- 
ectady Bureau of Municipal Research, 
with the cooperation of the New York 
State Conference of Mayors. (See THe 
American Crty, September, 1929, page 
151.) ’ 


Municipal Expenditures— 
A Seven-Year Increase 
CCORDING to a series of reports 
recently prepared by the New York 
State Bureau of Municipal Information, 
the cost of operation of the major city de- 
partments of the cities of New York State 
has increased greatly over a period from 
1922 to 1929: 

For the 10 largest cities in the state, 
exclusive of New,York but including Al- 
bany, Binghamton, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, 
Rochester, Schenectady, Syracuse, Troy 
Utica and Yonkers, the average increase 
in appropriations from 1922 to 1929 
amounted to 124,per cent for education; 
94 per cent for health work; 60 per cent 
for police departments, and 33 per cent 
for fire departments. 


The Significance of 
Public Budgeting 

UBLIC budgeting is the process by 

which the financial policy of a gov- 
ernment, including its monetary require- 
ments, is formulated, adopted, and car- 
ried into effect. This process is by no 
means a simple affair. It involves all the 
departments and agencies of the govern- 
ment through which moneys are raised or 
expended; it touches all the economic re- 
sources of the community or of the coun- 
try which are taxed for the support of 
that government. From an _ operating 
standpoint, public budgeting requires tech- 
nical ability on the part of administrative 
officers, executive skill in determining the 
needs of governmental agencies together 
with a thorough grasp of the problems of 
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taxation, cooperation between the execu- 
tive and the legislative body in planning, 
and systematic organization of govern- 
mental machinery aided by modern fi- 
nancial methods. When properly insti- 
tuted and administered, the budget is the 
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most effective means yet devised for the 
establishment of control over the public 
purse. Viewed in this light, it becomes a 
powerful factor in the maintenance of 
modern government; indeed, its influence 
extends to the very roots of organized 
society. 

A. E. BUCK, in 

“Public Budgeting.” 


United States Supreme Court 
Denies I. C. C. Power to Order 
Union Station for Los Angeles 
4 HE Interstate Commerce Commission, 
which had been held by the Court of 
Appeals of the District of Columbia to have 
the authority to order the railroads enter- 
ing Los Angeles, Calif., to construct a 
union passenger terminal (see Tae AMErR- 
1cAN City for April, 1929, page 17), was 
declared by the Supreme Court on No- 
vember 25 to be without such authority 
It had been hoped that through the I. C 
C. this much-desired improvement could 
be secure d 


The Municipal Bond Market. 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR., 


4 kee outlook for the market for high- 
grade bonds is now better than it 
has been in two years. The action of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York in 
slashing the rediscount rate from 6 per 
cent to 4% per cent within the short space 
of two weeks is an impressive indication 
of the belief of the country’s highest 
banking authorities in the future ease of 
money. 

The stock market crashed on October 
24 and it was not until the news of the 
Federal Reserve rediscount rate cut to 
444 per cent was announced on the after- 
noon of Thursday, November 14, that 
the municipal market may be said to have 
returned to normal. During that period 
of three weeks, many blocks of bonds 
were thrown on the market by speculators, 
investors and banking institutions. This 
ibnormal selling forced prices back to or 
under the level of last summer. Many 
dealers, during this period, ceased bidding 
for new issues, fearing that the financial 
situation might get entirely out of hand, 
in which event they would prefer to be 
in virtually a cash position. With forced 
or unusual liquidation over, and aided by 
the rediscount rate cut, municipals re- 
sumed their interrupted advance and now 
appear to be headed for higher territory. 

An examination of the record of public 
sales of new issues of state and municipal 


Amount Municipality 
$500,000 Louisville, Ky. 

556,000 Maine 
410,000—Ossining, N. Y. 
1,770,000 New Hampshire 
100,000 Springdale, Pa. 
500,000 Waterbury, Conn. 
330,000 Santa Cruz Co., Calif. 
827,000 South Orange and Maplewood, N. J 
530,000 Pontiac, Mich. 
3,000,000 New Orleans, La. 

8,520 Clinton Co., Ind. 
2,737,000 Hibbing, Minn. 

612,000 Ridgewood, N. J. 

40,000 Southern Pines, N. C. 
1,500,000 Hillside Tp., N. J. 


Epvitor, The Bond Buyer 


bonds from October 24 to November 14, 
inclusive, shows that 34 important issues 
were offered, of which four were with- 
drawn on account of unusual market con- 
ditions. In three instances no bids were 
received. Of the issues withdrawn, one 
was the $60,000,000 New York City loan 
ind another was a $4,609,000 city of Bos- 
ton offering. These were, incidentally, the 
two largest issues on the list. 

On the whole, the municipalities which 
elected to proceed with their sales during 
these critical days probably realized 
smaller premiums than they would have 
obtained had the financial situation been 
normal. A postponement for a few weeks 
would now seem to have been advisable. 
In several instances, however, remarkably 
good prices were realized. For instance, 
the state of West Virginia sold $750,000 
bonds on October 29 on a 4.35 per cent 
basis, and Louisville, Ky., obtained a 4.27 
per cent basis for $500,000 bonds on Octo- 
ber 31. Seven New Jersey municipalities 
completed sales despite the handicap of 
the Wall Street panic, but the prices re- 
alized for these issues clearly reflect the 
unfortunate state of affairs in financial 
circles. 

The following table, giving the details 
of recent sales of new issues, will indicate 
the current level of municipal bond 
issues: 


Net Basis 


tate (%) Maturity (%) 
4% &4% 35% -yrs 4.27 
4 10 5/6-yr. (avg.) 4.30 
4.40 23%4-yr. avg.) 4.39 
4% 9 2/3-yr. (avg.) 4.44 
41, 12 1/3-yr. (avg.) 4.47 
4% 15 5/6-yr. (avg.) 4.55 
4% 15 2/3-yr. (avg.) 4.63 
4% 12%-yr. (avg.) 4.75 
4% &5 15 1/3-yr. (avg.) 4.79 
41 33 2/3-yr. (avg.) 4.81 
5 5%-yr. (avg.) 4.95 
5% 7 1/3-yr. (ave.) 5.29 
5% 5%-yr. (avg.) 5.44 
6 ll 1/3-yr. (avg.) 5.99 
6 9 1/6-yr. (avg.) 6.00 
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‘Refuse Disposal Plants 
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Could you despoil 


these who have so little? 


Let us speak candidly of facts: You and I, who 
live in comfort and in ease, on pleasant streets, in 
pleasant homes, are far removed in thought and 
actuality from others of our fellow citizens. We 
have much. They have little more than basic neces- 
sities; shelter, food and air. 


They can’t be despoiled of their enjoyment of any 
of these—and yet they sometimes are. For when 
refuse disposal plants are built on city streets, they 
are their streets; and when those plants are unsani- 
tary and pour foul vapors on the air, they are the 
ones to suffer most. 


And it is all so unnecessary! Mixed garbage and 
refuse can be destroyed offenselessly, as the Ster- 
ling Destructor destroys it. It can be burned at 
high temperatures and completely oxidized, as it 
is in the Mutual-cell furnaces. It can be reduced 
to sterile gas and clean ash, as it is reduced in 
Bartlett-Snow installations. 


If you would care to know more about our system, 
write for the Sterling Destructor book. 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6220 Harvard Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 


Bartlett - Snow 











When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz Amezarcan City. 
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Awards for Best Buildings 
in Borough of Queens 
HE Chamber of Commerce of the 

i Borough of Queens believes that the 
erection of better buildings throughout the 
borough improves the character of the 
community. 

To foster the design and construction 
of better-planned, better-built and more 
attractive buildings of various types. 
awards are made annually by the Chamber 
to owners of outstanding = structures 
erected during the preceding year. 

An award is made for the most dis- 
tinctive building in each of the following 
clasifications: industrial; business; busi- 
ness and residential; apartment; resi- 
dential; residential group; and _ institu- 
tional. The owner of the winning build- 
ing receives a bronze tablet and a certi- 
ficate; the architect and builder each 
receive a certificate; and the subcon- 
tractors each are given a letter of com- 
mendation. 

The personnel of the Committee on 
Awards consists of the Chairman, two 
architects (one of whom is appointed by 
the American Institute of Architecis or 
the Ecole de Beaux Arts); one builder. 
and the Chairman of the Borough Plan- 
ning Committee of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Buildings are being entered in 
the present contest which have been 
completed during the year from December 
1, 1928, to November 30, 1929. The awards 
are made a feature of the annual dinner 
of the Chamber of Commerce in Jan- 
uary. 


How the Milwaukee Journal 
Advertises the City 

N interesting civic advertising pro- 

gram, sponsored by the Milwau- 
kee Journal, inaugurated to “sell” Mil- 
waukee to its residents and incidentally 
to gain support for the Association of 
Commerce program there, has proved unu- 
ally successful. 

The campaign is now in its fourth 
year, with many of the 50 original spon- 
sors still listed among its supporters. Ap- 
proximately 26 full-page advertisements, 
written in an enthusiastic but dignified 
manner, and appearing about every other 
Sunday in the Journal, constitute a year’s 
program. While the series of advertise- 
ments appearing the first year were almost 
entirely of a civic nature, those of the 
more recent campaigns have featured the 
business enterprises of their sponsors. The 
name of any advertiser mentioned is 
cleverly injected into the copy, and the 
entire text has as its primary aim the 
stimulation of interest in the industrial 
development of Milwaukee. 

The 1926 series exploited the beauties of 
the city’s playgrounds, its Great Lakes 
harbor, its roads, health conditions, wealth, 
and the more widely known manufactur- 
ing plants. Names of the sponsors were 
printed with each advertisement in a panel 
approximately two columns wide by seven 
inches long, under the heading, “Civic 
Leaders.” The names thus were not ac- 
corded undue prominence and were ro- 
tated each time to give each advertiser 
the position at the head of the list. 
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One of the chief results of the first cam- 
paign was the success of a drive by the 
Milwaukee Association of Commerce for 
$300,000 to be used for an industrial de- 
velopment publicity program. The series 
of advertisements played an important 
part in gaining the support of local busi- 
ness concerns for this fund. Attractive 
layouts aid mm making the civic advertise- 
ments readable and decorative, and all 
the photographs used are selected with 
great care 


Chamber Urges City Plan 
for Lubbock, Texas 

A FTER several meetings and consid- 
4% erable study by the members of th 
City Planning Committee of the Lubbock 
Chamber of Commerce, a recommendation 
has been passed urging the city to em- 
ploy a planning engineer to draft a city 
plan for Lubbock. 

On account of Lubbock’s rapid growth 
the Chamber of Commerce reached the 
conclusion that a good city plan can be 
drawn up and followed at much less ex- 
pense now than several years later when 
the city is more fully developed 


Propose Federated Chamber 
for New York City 
FEDERATED Chamber of Com- 

4A merce which would coordinate the 
work of the various district and sectional 
chambers in New York City was sug- 
gested recently by Orrin C. Lester, Chair- 
man of the Executive Board of the Fast 
Side Chamber of Commerce 

While practically every important sec- 
tion of New York is represented by a 
district chamber of commerce or trade 
organization, it is Mr. Lester’s idea that 
there might well be some central organ- 
ization, or at least a general federation 
of all the district groups, to assure their 
working in harmony with each other for 
the general good of the city 

His general idea was outlined in a re- 
cent issue of the monthly magazine of 
the East Side Chamber of Commerce, 
but whether he would go so far as to 
advocate setting up a separate orginiza- 
tion to be known as the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York City, or just 
icin the present bodies in a loose federa- 
tion, with a central executive committee, 
was not stated. 


Anti-Litter Program of 
Merchants’ Association 
a” enlightening outline of the work 
4 of the Anti-Litter Bureau of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York 
City was offered by Walter S. McGrane, 
Manager, at the recent meeting of the 
International Association of Street and 
Sanitation Officials in Jacksonville, Fla 

“As a business organization, we have 
become convinced after ten years of hard 
work that it pays to spend money to 
keep the streets, yards and open spaces 
clean While the net results are hard 
to measure in actual terms of dollars and 
cents, we are not only assisting in remov- 
ing bad conditions, but are actually build- 
ing up out of the vounger generation a 
new citizenry of a clean type and with 
i greater sense of civic pride 

“No matter what the 
measuring results mav be. 


difficulty of 
cleaner and 
well-paved streets mean saving in time, 
and reduced charges on trucking and re- 
pair of rolling stock. Cleaner streets and 
parks impress visitors and make for good- 
will toward local business. Cleaner air- 
ways, yards, courts and alleyways lessen 
the number of causes for fire and sickness, 
the latter especially among 
Cleaner thoroughfares help maintain 
property values and rentals. Tidy ave- 
nues and cross streets mean less street 
cleaning and therefore less taxes 

“The problem resolves itself into an 
educational one The 


children 


Street Cleaning 
Department, tied down rigidly by a budget 
pared to the bone, has neither the time, 
the money nor the personnel to engage 
in such an undertaking. It is at this 
point then that the Merchants’ Association 
has said, ‘Let us do the job.’ 

| interesting to note that from a 
small beginning of four or five high 
schools ten years ago, with an enrollment 
of 1,000 block captains who turned in 
perhaps 2,000 complaints in the course of 
the year. the block captain system has 
grown into a permanent city-wide move- 
ment, embracing 42 high schools, and 
15,000 block captains yearly. During the 
fiscal year ending April 30, 1929, these 
captains have turned in 150,000 complaints 
on physical conditions. Approximately 
80 per cent of these complaints were cor- 
rected by block themselves, 
while the remaiming 20 per cent were 
corrected through the Association, with 
the assistance of the related city depart- 
ment.” 

In a single week recently, Mr McGrane 
reporte d, the 


captains 


following 262 complaints 
were turned over to the proper city de- 
partment for action as a result of the 
ictivity of the captains 

Sweeping, throwing or burning refuse 
iI streets, vards or lots 20: uncovered, 
insufficient or improper garbage cans, 142; 
overfilled ash cans or litter bags, 35; cans 
or bundles on curb or gutter, 30; un- 
sanitary condition of streets, lots or yards, 
10; broken hydrants, 3; 
or basins. 3; dangerous condition of pave 


cloggs d sewers 


dead animals on streets, 1; ob- 
structed fire escapes, 8; irregular depart- 


®. 
, 


ment, 2; 


ment of street-cleaning collections, 


THISce llaneous, 7 
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The SPRINKLER WATCHMAN 
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Connected up with the riser of a sprinkler system, the 1929 Model Peerless Fire Alarm Box Master Model 
makes an efficient Sprinkler Watchman. 


Such connections in your city will add to the efficieacy of your fire department. They notify the fire depart- 
ment as the sprinklers start to operate so that the firemen arrive at a fire while it is still small. Then, should the 


fire be beyond control of the sprinklers, the firemen can extinguish it. In case the sprinklers have already put 
out the fire, the firemen can shut off the water and prevent any unnecessary loss from that source. 

Fire Chiefs and Superintendents of Fire Alarm in many cities have already recognized the value of such a 
connection and have recommended it to the business houses, theatres, institutions, factories, stores and other types 
of sprinkler protected property. Among these cities are: 


Fresno, Calif. Santa Ana, Calif. Denver, Colo. 
Columbus, Ind. Huntington, Ind. Maysville, Ky. 
Lewiston, Me. Lawrence, Mass. Lynn, Mass. 
Gardner, Mass. Binghamton, N. Y. White Plains, N. Y. 
Asheville, N. C. Burlington, N. C. Charlotte, N. C. 
Cleveland, Ohio Bethlehem, Pa. Wichita Falls, Texas 
Burlington, Vt. Newport News, Va. Norfolk, Va. 


In Denver alone, there are 100 or more of these installations, many of which have been in service for as long 
as ten years. 


Insurance interests have also recognized this Sprinkler Watchman, and have recommended its installation 


in various sections of the country; made allowances in rates and in some cases have even allowed factories to dis- 
pense with watchmen. 


(If you would like a wiring diagram and further details on the Sprinkler Watchman, write to our nearest 


office.) 
THE GAMEWELL COMPANY 
| “4 Box A Block” 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 
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School Fire-Alarm 

Box Proves Its Value 

"THE wisdom of the new Rhode Island 
state law requiring the installation of 

a municipal fire-alarm box on every school, 

hospital, asylum and orphanage, was 

demonstrated during a fire recently in 

St. John Parochial School, according to 

Fire Chief Alberick Chevalier, of Provi- 

dence. 

An explosion shattered an oil furnace 
in the cellar of the school, sending up 
clouds of heavy smoke which made it 
difficult to guide the 250 children, between 
eight and nine years of age, from the 
‘burning building. 

There was no delay whatsoever in send- 
ing in the alarm, the Mother Superior 
ringing the box which had been installed 
at ‘the school just a few days before. 

The Providence Evening Bulletin, in 
its story on the fire, quoted Chief Che- 
valier as declaring that the arrival of the 
firemen before the last pupil had left the 
building proved the value of the law 
calling for the installation of a fire-alarm 
box at every school. 


Air Police Force 
Created in France 

DECREE creating an air police 

force, among whose functions it will 
be to report on infractions by pilots, to 
warn, identify, and pursue delinquents 
and force them to land, has been signed 
by the President of France, according to 
an announcement by H. 8. Schuette, As- 
sistant Automotive Trade Commissioner. 

Airplanes will be used by this new 

branch of the police service under the 
Ministry of the Interior. The police 
planes will make use of black smoke sig- 
nals to inform delinquent pilots to fol- 
low them to the ground. It is also pro- 
vided by the decree that every airplane 
flying at any place in France must submit 
to the injunction of the police stations, 
police planes and customs officials, under 
whatever form the injunction may have 
been given. 


Fire Prevention Programs of New 
York State Cities 


HILE only 15 out of 100 New York 

cities maintain distinct fire preven- 
tion bureaus, most of them carry on such 
work through their local fire departments, 
the State Bureau of Municipal Research 
has determined. 

Inspections usually are made by the 
assistant chiefs or firemen assigned to that 
special duty. In some of the cities re- 
porting, firemen are assigned only period- 
ically to inspection work, but in most of 
the municipalities the assignments are 
permanent. In the larger cities, inspec- 
tions are made at least one each month. 
In many cities they are made weekly in 
the congested districts, and from three to 
twelve times each year in the residential 
sections. 

Every one of the municipalities reported 
that through inspections the number of 
fires had been reduced, the percentage 
ranging from 20 to 75 per cent. The in- 
spections proved especially effective in 
preventing cellar fires. 
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CARBON MONOXIDE 
POISONING KILLS! 


It’s a great temptation, when the 
weather is cold and so is the motor 
in your car, to close the garage 
doors and warm ’er up a little before 
you start out. 

Don’t close the door—it is ex- 
tremely hazardous! 

Data assembled by the National 
Safety Council show that the haz- 
ard of carbon monoxide poisoning, 
while unimportant as compared 
with many other accident hazards, 
is increasing rapidly. In 1929 there 
were more than twice as many 
deaths from this cause as in 1924. 
The 1928 and 1929 death-rates from 
carbon monoxide show a steady in- 
crease. 

Remember this about carbon 
monoxide : 

You can’t see it! 

You can’t smell it! 

You can’t taste it! 

But it is deadly! 

When you are in your garage with 
the motor running, keep the doors 
and windows open. 








WINTER DRIVERS— 
HEED THESE HINTS 


1. Be sure you have a windshield 
cleaner in good condition. You need 
both hands for driving on slippery 
pavements, so the cleaner should 
be of the automatic type. 

2. Have your brakes tested and 
put in good condition. 

3. Beware of carbon monoxide gas 
poisoning by keeping vour garage 
doors and window open when you 
start your car. 

4. Keep off street car tracks. This 
hint is good for the vear ‘round, but 
it especially applies to winter driv- 
ers. 

5. Don’t apply brakes or step on 
the gas too suddenly. 

6. Take curves slowly. 

7. Take care of your batteries, 
they run down faster in winter. 

8. Be extremely cautious when 
going by schools, playgrounds and 
coasting hills. 











THE TWO ITEMS ABOVE ARE EXAMPLES 
OF PUBLICITY GIVEN OUT BY THE 
NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
The Council is eager to help any community 


interested in safety and will gladly furnish 
material similar to the above 


Police and Fire Vehicle 
Drivers Must Be Cautious 

RIVERS of police and fire depart- 

-ment vehicles in Pennsylvania are 
not protected by the state motor code 
from the consequences of careless driving, 
it was announced recently by Commis- 
sioner Benjamin G. Eynon of the State 
Bureau of Motor Vehicles. 

Mr. Eynon’s statement was prompted 
by a large number of highway accidents 
in which fire apparatus has been involved. 
Of course, the motor code in Pennsylvania 
exempts fire, police and hospital apparatus 
from speed limitations and gives such 
vehicles the right-of-way over those oper- 
ated by individuals. Nevertheless, the 
Commissioner emphasized that such ex- 
emption does not relieve the drivers of 
such vehicles from the duty of operating 
their machines with due regard for the 
safety of all persons using the highways. 


Public Authority and 

Personal Freedom 

B bores are many who feel that pro- 
hibition is an interference with their 

personal rights; that government is wholly 

without its proper sphere of action in 

saying what a man may not eat or drink. 

The increase of population necessarily 
diminishes the exercise of personal free- 
dom Speed limits, traffic regulations, 
health restrictions, smoke curtailment, fire 
hazards, tax collections and public decency 
are subjects of legislation which curtail 
personal liberty; yet it is generally con- 
ceded that in these matters individuals 
should be willing to forego individual free- 
dom for the public good. 

Often the unrestricted use of machines 
is a menace to ‘ives not connected with 
their use. Cities demand that locomotives 
shall reduce their speed within the city 
limits. Laws require safety appliances for 
the protection of workmen. 

Recently a drunken motorist in Kan- 
sas City drove his car into a group of 
twenty-five school children who were cross- 
ing the street under the protection of a 
policeman. Three children were seriously 
injured, but fortunately none were fatally 
hurt. 

If a man could drink whisky and con- 
fine its baneful effects to himself, perhaps 
he should be allowed that privilege. But 
his personal liberties end where the rights 
of the public begin. Crime follows the use 
of liquor. The public pays the cost of 
crime. Therefore the public has the right 
to prohibit the use of liquor for its own 
protection. 


—Citizens League Bulletin, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


Chicago Traffic Police 
in Year-Long Drive 
‘CReegg gp ) traffic experts have promised 
a 50 per cent decrease in deaths 
from motor-car accidents, as a result of a 
week-by-week drive now in operation by 
Commissioner Russell of the Police De- 
partment to enforce the city traffic code. 
The drive, an outgrowth of the National 
Safety Congress and Chicago Safety Week 
recently held in Chicago, is expected to 
prove a valuable educational feature for 
drivers, pedestrians and policemen. 
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Crushing 
weight of 


fill and traffic 


tested our 
storm drain 


TORM drains to be permanent must be of a 

character to withstand the crushing effects of 
loaded trucks, or rollers, or of backfill dumped 
directly on it. 

Many storm drains are damaged even before 
installation is complete. Cracks or breaks are 
not readily discovered until drainage failure 
brings them to light. 

Armco Corrugated Iron Pipe is proof against 
all strains during installation and it stands up 
sturdily through long years of service. 

Corrugated construction gives a flexibility 
which enables the pipe to adjust itself to pressure 
and to resist shock. Armco Ingot Iron is durable 
and economical. 

Write for facts—which will be cheerfully and 
promptly supplied. 


Armco culverts and drains are manufactured from 
the Armco Ingot Iron of The American Roll- 
ing Mill Company and always bear its brand 


ARMCO CULVERT MFRS. ASSOCIATION 
Middletown, Ohio 


Member of The National Municipal League 











Use flexible pipe~it cannot break 


Do you mention Taz Amenitcan City? Please do. 
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BERT SYBRANT : c. BE. CARLSON D. BR. MATHES 8. Walter Bushnell Studio, Seattle 
Fire Chief, Bellingham, Wash. Fire Chief, Tacoma, Wash. Chief of Police, Chehalis, Wash. LOUIS J. PORBES 
(Appointed 1927) (Appointed 1916) (Appointed 1929) Chief of Police, Seattle, Wash 


WHOS WHO 


PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


The 24th of a Series of Portraits 
of Fire and Police Chiefs, Which 


TATIOR SEE Has Appeared Monthly Since pr ge ey 


‘ Chief of Police, Spokane, Wash. 
Police Chief, Spanish Fork, Utah Jan uary 1928 - 
(Appointed 1923) ys (Appointed 1929) 















































J. L. LUCIER A. B. CANPIELD 


cris BR B. LEIGHTON 
Police Chief, Fairhaven, Mass. Fire Chief, Northampton, Mass. Fire Chief, Pocatello, Idaho Police Chief, Twin Falls, Idabo 
(Appointed 1911) (Appointed 1928) (Appointed 1916) 


(Appointed 1925) 


























TRA A. WARREN J. Verne Shangle Studio, Medford JAMES F. STRAIT L. V. JENKINS 
Police Chief, Oregon City, Ore. ROY ELLIOTT Chief of Police Eugene, Ore. Chief of Police, Portland, Ore. 
(Appointed 1927) Pire Chief, Medford, Ore. (Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1919) 


(Appointed 1923) 
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70% 


@ Over 70% of total municipal revenue is raised by the 
taxation of real property. 


@ In most American Cities no real effort has been made 
to pro-rate this burden in an equitable, scientific way. 


@ Scientific Tax Equalization Service applies a uniform 
rule of value to all property. 


@ It is disinterested—serving no Master or Interest—seeking 
only the provable truth. 


@ The use of our service has— 


Lowered tax rates 

Adjusted equalization disputes 
Provided provable values 
Reduced appeals 


@ The cost is suprisingly low—less than it would cost to do 
the same work by any method which the city might work 
out for itself. 


@ A request to any of our branch offices will bring to you 
complete literature—or a representative will call—without 
obligation. 


@ Ask for booklet A-101 


The lloyd-Ihomas Co. 
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CHICAGO NEW YORK 
4411 Ravenswood Ave. 220 Broadway 
BRANCH OFFICES 

CLEVELAND OMAHA ST. LOUIS 

PITTSBURGH DENVER MEMPHIS 

CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES ATLANTA 

DETROIT MILWAUKEE ‘* BIRMINGHAM 

INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 

HENDERSONVILLE, N. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. SANFORD, FLA. 
DES MOINES 





Do you mention Tue Amunican City? Please do. 
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A Thirteen-Mile Sewer Extension 


By A 
ENGINEER, 


HE city of Valparaiso, Ind., re- 
T cently completed a sewer recon- 

struction and extension program 
which provided over thirteen miles of 
new combination storm and sanitary 
outlets. In successfully completing the 
job at a saving in spite of adverse soil 
conditions, a contribution was made to 
available data on the construction of 
sewers in soft ground. 


Previous Need 


Valparaiso, with a population of 11,- 
000, embraces a territory of about 3% 
square miles. The city is situated on the 
fringe of the Chicago industrial region 
and has shared in a steady increase in 
population which rendered additional 
sewers necessary. The existing system 
in the main part of the city had be- 
come inadequate, and a large area in 
the southern portion of the city had 
never had an adequate sewer system. 

This, briefly, is a summary of the con- 
dition the city faced early in 1927, when 
the writer was instructed by the City 
Council to make an investigation and re- 
port findings together with recommen- 
dations for a modern and efficient sys- 
tem of sewers. 


General Conditions 

Located 14 miles south of Lake Mich- 
igan, Valparaiso is situated on the geo- 
logical formation known as the Val- 
paraiso moraine, a glacial deposit. The 
contour of the city is rolling, except the 
southwest part, which is traversed by 
two muck or peat marshes. It was 
through this marsh area that the new 
sewer had to go. 


Preliminary Survey and Design 

A tentative plan of new sewers and 
outlets was prepared immediately and a 
preliminary survey made. The survey 
included test borings at intervals of 500 
feet or less along the proposed route, 
accurate levels and measurements of the 
affected topography. Borings indicated 
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that several strata distinctly different 
in character existed, varying from quick- 
sand and a peat marsh full of springs, to 
clay almost as solid as rock. 

The proposed trunk line sewer was 
found to have a fall of 107.8 feet in 12,- 
800 feet. Owing to the rapid collection 
of water from all parts of the drainage 
area, the lower 2,100 feet of the outfall 
was designed to be 84 inches in diameter. 


Above this, two diverging 60-inch lines 


were needed, one line reaching the west- 
tern part and the other the eastern and 
central portions of the city. The 84- 
inch outfall line lay in muck formation. 
The 60-inch line leading to the east was 
also through muck for 3,585 feet to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, except for a 
sandy clay ridge through which the pipe 
was jacked, 
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METHOD OF LAYING CORRUGATED IRON PIPE 


1. Laying the 84-inch Armco corrugated iron pipe by means of a dragline near the outlet end. 
3. Drilling bolt holes in the top of the corrugated pipe to hold the sections together while completing the joint 


readily to the desired alignment. 


Beyond the railroad for an additional 
4,965 feet, this line passed through 
ground consisting of 10 feet of sandy 
clay, 5 feet of gray sand and 6 feet of 
blue clay. The remainder of the line 
was laid in soil made of up sand, gravel 
and clay. 

Pipe Selection 

A study of the assembled data showed 
that the design would have to accom- 
modate itself to a combination of widely 
differing conditions, such as small and 


large diameter, stable and unstable 
foundation, soils varying from dry sand 
to muck, and the intervention at certain 


points of fixed objects, like railroad 
tracks. It was recognized at the outset 
that no single construction material 
would be likely to meet all these condi- 
tions, and hence the policy was ado;ted 
of choosing for each part of the line the 
product best suited to meet the particu- 
lar set of conditions encountered. 

The trunk line above the railroad 
crossing, designed to be 60- and 48-inch 


diameter, was laid in firm, dry soil pro- 
viding a good foundation. For this part 
of the line reinforced concrete pipe 
seemed to be well adapted and was ac- 
cordingly used 

The branch lines varied from 36 to 24 
inches in diameter and these also in- 
volved no soil or foundation difficulties 
likely to throw the pipe out of align- 
ment after installation. Vitrified clay 
sewer pipe was the kind selected for 
these lines. 


Outfall Section 

In the lower reaches of the district 
where muck and peat soils prevailed, the 
diameters ranged from 60 to 84 inches 
for approximately 5,600 feet, and the 
selection of a suitable material for this 
portion of the sewer presented a prob- 
lem. True, the sewer could have been 
built on a pile foundation supporting a 
concrete base, which with the use of a 
concrete cradle, would support the 
weight of almost any construction one 
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THE DAILY REPORT PROVIDED A COMPLETE CHECK ON EVERY DETAIL OF THE 
WORK, INCLUDING THE MANUFACTURE AND INSTALLATION OF THE PIPE 


2. The corrugated iron pipe adapted itself 


would desire to place upon it. From 
previous experience, however, the writer 
was adverse to using concrete in any 
form for a sewer to be laid in muck ter- 
ritory, on account of the rapid deteriora- 
tion of the concrete by the action of the 
acids contained in the muck, and for the 
additional reason that such construction 
(even if vitrified segment blocks or brick 
were used) would be extremely expensive 
and beyond available funds. 

Owing to the peculiar chemical nature 
of muck and peat soils and the very poor 
foundation which would be afforded by 
such soils, it was found necessary to se- 
lect a type of construction that would 
resist the destructive elements present 
and would be light yet strong enough to 
carry the load placed upon it when once 
laid in the trench. This type of con- 
=truction was corrugated metal pipe. 


Comparative Estimates 


For comparison, estimates were made 
in detail of a structure consisting of 20- 
foot piling on 2-foot centers, supporting 
a double course of 2-inch oak plank. 
This planking was to be surmounted 
with an 8-inch reinforced concrete floor 
carrying in the first instance a precast 
concrete sewer; in the second, a brick 
sewer; and in the third, a vitrified seg- 
mental block sewer, each held in place 
by a concrete cradle reaching to the 
spring line. Prices were then obtained 
from different corrugated metal pipe 
manufacturers, together with samples of 
their material. 

Comparative estimates of the cost of 
5,600 feet of 60-inch precast concrete 
pipe thus supported, and of the same 
length of 60-inch corrugated iron pipe, 
were as follows: 


Estimate No. 1—Concrere Pree 
5, os OO. concrete pipe in place, 


224,000 lin. tt i TrTTIT TTT 112, 00 
67,200 ft. B. M Po ieceek planking, 
MED 2 cues en eeSeE Oe gto es tv ceews 5,376 .00 
Concrete base, $30 on. yds. , ‘ 
e cradle, 830 cu. yds. cally 
1,660 cu. yds. concrete @ $30.00..... . 49,800.00 
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EstimMaTE No. 2—CorrvGATED Iron Pipe 9 
5,600 ft. 60-inch corrugated iron pipe 
in place, @ $14.00 Kena 
33,152 cu. yds. excavation @ 50c... 
33,152 cu. yds. backfilling @ 50c...... 


haawet $78,400 00 
16,576 00 
16,576 .00 


ee oy $1il 552 00 


Difference or saving in cost over first 
estimate . 

Annual interest on $133,576.00 @ 6% 

$111,552.00 divided by $8,014.56 @ 


$133,576 00 
@ $8,014.56 
13.93 years. 

In other words, the difference in cost 
between corrugated iron pipe construc- 
tion and construction requiring a pile 
foundation, if put at common interest, 
it was estimated, would replace the iron 
pipe every fourteen years. A service life 
of only fourteen years would of course 
not be satisfactory, but these estimates 
showed that there was ample economic 
justification for selecting the design most 
feasible from a construction standpoint 

Corrugated metal samples were put 
to the most exacting tests to determine 
their adaptability to the service to which 
the pipe was to be put, especially in re- 
gard to carrying sanitary sewage. These 
tests, supplemented by anu examination 
of the service records of the metals under 
like conditions elsewhere, showed that 
with the best grade of iron pipe pro- 
tected only with the usual coating of 
spelter, a life of at least 40 years could 
be expected. This being true, no chances 
were taken with the quality of the metal, 
because of minor price differences. 

It was therefore found advantageous, 
from a service as well as an economic 
standpoint, to use Armco iron corrugated 
pipe for the portion of the sewer laid in 
the muck. As an extra precaution, how- 
ever, it was specified that the pipe 
should be fully coated inside and outside 
with a special asphaltic preparation and 
have the Armco pave invert, consisting 
of an asphaltic floor over the flow line, 
completely filling the corrugations. The 
asphaltic coating and paved invert were 
estimated to give this pipe a total life in 
excess of 60 years. 
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LOCK JOINT CONCRETE PIPE IN DIAMETERS FROM 24 TO 60 INCHES, WHICH WAS 
USED WHEREVER SOIL AND FOUNDATION CONDITIONS PERMITTED, WAS MADE 
NEAR THE SITE TO SPECIFICATIONS 














TO AVOID DISTURBING THESE HOUSES, 
THE 60-INCH CORRUGATED IRON PIPE 
WAS INSTALLED AT THIS POINT BY THE 
JACKING METHOD, RESULTING IN A SUB- 
STANTIAL SAVING OF TIME AND MONEY 














A VIEW OF THE CONCRETE JUNCTION CHAMBER FROM WHICH ONE LINE OF VITRI- 
PIED CLAY PIPE AND TWO LINES OF CORRUGATED IRON PIPE DEVIATE 





Construction Procedure 
is submitted 


the Citv Co incil, 


were approved by 
ind the contract for 
installing the complete 
awarded in April, 1928 

city’s permission, 
work 


tractors 


system was 
Later, with the 
ce’ 


1in portions of the 


were sublet subcon 

The general plan of procedure adopted 
was as follows: Installation was to be- 
gin at the outlet end with the placing of 
the 84- and 60-inch and pro- 
ceeds towards the smaller-diameter sew- 
ers in the northern part of the city 
When the junction points with the sew- 


sewers 


ers in the main and southern parts of the 
city were reached, then installation of 
the connecting lines was to proceed sim- 
ultaneously. 

It was 


conceived 


that 


might 


realized the best- 
to be 

failure through inattention in the prep- 
aration or the materials 


used. To forestall any such contingency 


even 
design prove 
handling of 


an exacting system of 


Inspection over 


the manufacture of the pipe and other 


' products specified and of the installa- 


tion details was adopted. Reports were 
rendered daily by inspectors and con- 
tractors of all work done and of mate- 
rials supplied, used and on hand. These 
rcports were in such detail that it is pos- 
sible to give a complete history and de- 
scription of the pipe or concrete used 


in any part of the work. 
Clay Pipe 
The clay pipe used was standard 


double-strength, salt-glazed vitrified pipe 
manufactured at Akron, Ohio, and 
shipped to Valparaiso by rail sefore 
installation, it was examined for cracks 
and soundness. Full-circle joints with 
portland cement mortar were specified 


Concrete Pipe 

Concrete pipe was manufactured | 
cally by the Lock Joint Concrete Pipe 
Co. to specifications prepared by the 
writer. The proportions used through- 
out were 1 part standard portland ce- 
ment meeting the specifications of the 
AS.T.M., 2 parts sharp sand, and 4 
parts aggregate graded in size 


coarse 
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from % to 1 inch. Exactly 742 gallons 
of water was used for each 96 pounds 
of cement, and a 3%-minute mixing 
period was prescribed and followed. A 
constant check on the quality of the 
concrete produced was obtained through 
briquettes submitted twice daily. These 
briquettes were tested in the city engi- 
neer’s laboratory and the results re- 
corded for future reference. 


Corrugated Pipe 

The Armco corrugated iron pipe was 
quoted to the contractor at a price in- 
cluding delivery to the job, placing the 
pipe in the trench, and field riveting. 
Delivery was made by railroad. Most 
of the pipe was fabricated in 18-foot 
sections, which permitted four sections 
of 60-inch and two of 84-inch, a total 
cf 108 feet, to be placed on a car. 

Delivery from the car to the job was 
made by three men using a 2-ton plat- 
form-body truck. Since the first one- 
half mile of the project was not crossed 
by any road, and the truck could not 
penetrate the swamp, the pipe was 
hauled to the nearest adjoining high 
ground, from which it was rolled to the 
line. The remainder of the job was 
crossed by three streets, from which 
points the pipe was rolled by hand and 
distributed along the job. The best 
record made by the unloading crew was 
5 cars, or a total of 540 feet of pipe, in 
6 hours. 

The methods used in the installation 
of this pipe differed from those com- 
monly employed in municipal work to 
such an extent that a detailed descrip- 
tion of them may be of interest. 


Laying 84-Inch Pipe 


The job of laying the 84-inch corru- 
gated pipe was started at the outlet end, 
with one dragline doing the excavating, 
followed by a second dragline handling 
and laying the pipe. The softness of the 
adjoining ground and the excess of mud 
and water in the ditch prohibited the 
use of hand equipment for handling the 
pipe. A crew of from five to seven men 
was used. Two men prepared the pipe 
on the surface by springing one end 
(side seam left open) and adjusting the 
slings so that the paved invert would 
aiways come at the bottom. Three men 
worked in the pipe to assist in lapping 
the joints, and one man on top, for drill- 
ing rivet holes, completed the crew. 

The section of pipe was then low- 
ered until one corrugation rested over 
the end corrugation of the last-installed 
section at its crown. The pipe was cen- 
tered and holes drilled for three or four 
temporary bolts placed in the top to 
hold that part of the pipe in position. 
As the pipe was slowly lowered, the men 
inside the pipe, using pinch bars, guided 
the lowered pipe until it was completely 
overlapped. In this way the weight of 


the pipe was used to effect the lapping. 
The crane then held the pipe to grade 
until sufficient rivets were put in place 
1o hold it. 

All drilling, with the exception of 
holes bored from the top for the tem- 
porary bolts, was done from the inside 
of the pipe. Holes punched in one end 
uf the pipe at the factory served as a 
cuide and lessened the amount of field 
drilling. 


Laying the 60-Inch Pipe 

In laying the 60-inch corrugated pipe 
different methods were adopted. One 
dragline was used to excavate, handle 
the pipe, and do the backfilling. By 
following this scheme the pipe could 
be placed before any slides took place. 
Material excavated from one section was 
usually sufficient to backfill the last sec- 
tion laid. This immediate backfilling 
prevented the pipe from rising out of 
line where the ground was unstable. 

For the 60-inch pipe, butt joints held 
by double riveted connecting bands were 
used in place of field riveted lap joints, 
and proved to be a very satisfactory 
type of joint to make. Except where 
very unstable conditions and a maximum 
depth of fill made 2-foot bands neces- 
sary, the bands used were 1 foot wide. 
These bands were drawn up by three 
¥%-inch galvanized bolts fitted through 
three pair of lugs, and then riveted to 
the pipe. Rivets were of the same 
metal as the pipe—pure iron. When 
completed, each joint was given a thick 
coating of hot asphalt of the same com- 
position as that covering the rest of the 
pipe. 

The ability of corrugated metal pipe, 
when desired, to deviate from a straight- 
line alignment was shown by the placing 
of this pipe in two curves, one through 
20 degrees and another through 30 de- 
grees, both in a distance of 300 feet, 
without any special fabrication of the 
pipe. 

The contract originally called for the 
corrugated pipe to end near the first 
railroad crossing, but the adjoining sec- 
tions of concrete pipe laid had to be 
removed because of the soft foundation, 
and an additional 160 feet of the lighter 
corrugated pipe was installed. 


Five Jacking Operations 


To provide against the shock and 
impact of heavy traffic, corrugated iron 
pipe was also used under the Grand 


1929 


‘Trunk Railway, where 155 feet of 60- 
inch pipe went under three tracks at 
a depth of 22 feet. This installation and 
four crossings under streets were made 
by the Armco jacking method without 
disturbing the roadbed or the traffic. 

One of these jobs consisted of jacking 
75 feet of 60-inch pipe under the sandy 
clay hill, just beyond the end of the 
84-inch line, at a depth of 26.5 feet 
beneath an asphalt street, without in- 
jury to the pavement or stoppage of 
traffic. This job not only left the street 
unmolested, but avoided the necessity 
of buying two houses in order to get 
right-of-way for a wide trench. 

On all five jacking jobs, totaling 350 
feet, substantial savings were made in 
time and excavation cost, in spite of the 
fact that weather and soil conditions 
were not always all that could be de- 
sired. 


Under Grand Trunk Railroad 


In jacking under the Grand Trunk 
Railroad, a trench was dug into the 
downstream side of the embankment to 
within 20 feet of the nearest track, and 
sheathed and thoroughly braced. A 
timber guide was then laid in the trench 
and set acctrately to line and grade. 
A strong backstop was prepared, two 
100-ton jacks were placed in position, 
and a 10-foot section of 60-inch corru- 
gated pipe was lowered onto the timber 
guide. A timber bearing frame and 
bearing blocks were then placed and the 
first section jacked, with men excavating 
shead inside the pipe by hand. When 
one section was jacked nearly in, an- 
other was lowered and riveted on, and 
the jacking process was repeated, day 
and night, until the entire distance was 
jacked. The rate of progress averaged 
S feet each 12 hours. 

The cost in passing under five tracks, 
exclusive of material, was a little less 
than $800, and the job was done much 
quicker and better than by opening a 
trench or by tunneling. There was no 
inconvenience to the railway company, 
ro detouring of trains, not even a slow 
order. As far as operating their trains 
was concerned, the Railway Company 
was unaware of the work going on under 
their tracks. 


The entire project was designed and 
executed under the direct supervision 
of the writer. The general contractor 
was Carl D. Traxler, of Fort Wayne, Ind. 


American Recreation Viewed from India 


LD familiar institutions sometimes 

take on a new aspect under the il- 
lumination of comments from citizens of 
other civilizations to whom they appear 
strange and new. Such a light is cast upon 
American leisure-time activities by a 
writer in The Vaitarani, a Review of Cur- 
rent Literature and a Research Journal, 


published at Crissa, India, who in the 
course of reviewing one of our books on 
public recreation says: 

“That America feels the need of such 
books is a proof of the happy and high 
type life they are leading. We in India 
today are too much poverty stricken and 
poorly minded.” 
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China’s Ancient Southern Capital Replanned 
with American Aid 


—? : , . 
Nanking City Planning Bureau to Undertake Extensive Program 


FTER having served as the ecapi- 

tal of the country several times 

during a period of seventeen 
centuries, Nanking is again the seat 
of the Chinese Government; and it is 
being made the subject of an ambitious 
and thoroughgoing program of city plan- 
ning, in which American skill and expe- 
rience play an important part. During 
its long history the city has alternated 
between prosperity and ruin, and little 
of former magnificence remains; but the 
impermanent character of a great part 
of the buildings is an advantage, allowing 
greater latitude in fundamental replan- 
ning. The director of the Nanking City 
Planning Bureau, Y. M. Lin, describes 
the new plans in the October number of 
Pan-Pacific Progress, which commeno- 
rates the eighteenth anniversary (Oc- 
tober 10) of the Chinese republic. He 


says: 


“Following the decision of the National- 
ist Government to move the capital from 
Peking to Nanking, some of the responsi- 
ble people in the Government thought it 
advisable to have Nanking built not hap- 
hazardly but according to the modern 
ways of city planning. Hence the Nan- 
king; City Planning Bureau was organized 
and the services of two American experts 
were secured—Messrs. E. P. Goodrich and 
H. K. Murphy. These gentlemen with 
two American assistants and a group of 
Chinese engineers have been working on 
the Nanking city plan during the last eight 
months and at the time of writing a large 
number of preliminary reports have been 
completed and submitted to the Govern- 
ment for action. The final report will 
cover a broad field of subjects as enumer- 
ated below: 

Historical Study 

Zoning and Planning 

Boundaries of Metropolitan Nanking 
Municipal Government Center 

Port Development 

Transit System (Bus Routes) 

Paving Recommendations 

Park and Recreation System 

Exterior Canal System 

Street Lighting, Wiring and Pole Location 
Drainage and Sewage 

School System 

Housing 

Financing the Plan 

Population Growth and Distribution 
National Government Center 

Railroad Center and Rail Facilities 
Aviation and Airports 

Enabling Legislation 

Street System (Types, Plans and Sections) 
Traffic Control (including Parking Regulations) 
Exterior Highway System 

Electric Light and Power Station 
Water-Supply 

Industrial Survey 

Architecture 

Order of Urgency of Projects 

Pukow Development 





* About the same as Savannah, Ga., and San 
Diego, Calif. 


Location of Nanking 

“Nanking is located in Lat. 32° 4’ N. * 
and 118° 47’ E., and about 193 miles from 
Shanghai by rail. In point of area it ranks 
as one of the largest cities in the country, 
having an area of 158 square miles and a 
wall length of 21 miles. However, in the 
expectation that the future population of 
Nanking will attain the two-million mark, 
it was thought advisable by the city plan- 
ners to extend its boundaries on all sides 
to include the important mountains in the 
neighborhood, as well as the Pukow side of 
the Yangtse River, which takes in a large 
strip of land along the waterfront. The 
purpose for including the latter is to place 
both shores of the river under one single 
jurisdiction so that after business has de- 
veloped on both sides of the river, the port 
authorities will not be handicapped in ad- 
ministration and in their plans for im- 
provement because of divided jurisdiction, 
as is true in the case of New York and the 
cities of New Jersey on the New Jersey 
side of the Hudson River. By such an ex- 
tension, Greater Nanking will have within 
its boundaries a large variety of grounds 
suitable for all kinds of activities.” 

One important and unusual task of 
the city planners was to determine a 
location for the National Government 
buildings. The site chosen is outside the 
east wall, and south of Purple Moun- 
tain, in a valley the axis of which runs 
north and south about midway between 
the Ming Tombs and the Sun Yat Sen 
Mausoleum. The valley site permits a 
panoramic view of the Government Cen- 
ter, and is said to be easily defensible 
from armed attack. The city is expected 
to expand to the east, its center of popu- 
lation and activity thus moving nearer 
this site, while the proposed main busi- 
ness center (the ancient Ming city) is 
convenient to the Government Center 
and benefited thereby; the latter is 
nevertheless sufficiently removed from 
the main flow of traffic to prevent con- 
gestion. 

The Chinese architectural tradition 
will be followed in the design of the gov- 
ernment buildings, with due regard to 
light, ventilation and the convenient con- 
duct of business. 

The municipal buildings of Nanking 
will be in two groups, the administrative 
offices being in a central location, while 
a stadium and other structures having 
to do with civic and recreational pur- 
poses will utilize a natural amphitheater 
in the halls to the west. 


An Automobile Boulevard on the 
Ancient City Wall 


As to the street plan Mr. Lin states: 


“Out of the maze of disorderly and nar- 
row streets that exist in Nanking today, 
the city planners have evolved a complete 
system of well-coordinated streets with ar- 
teries and parkways connecting important 
parts of the city and with a system of 
secondary arteries to serve both as feeders 
and a sort of ‘shock absorber’ to the main 
arteries. These are supplemented by sys- 
tems of minor business and residence 
streets and alleys. Ring traffic is taken 
care of by utilizing the old city wall. As 
a great part of the top of the city wall is 
wide enough for two lanes of traffic, it is 
proposed to develop it into a ring boule- 
vard. This boulevard will be greatly ap- 
preciated by sightseers, because the height 
of the wall varies from thirty to sixty feet 
according to the topographical condition 
on which it is built, and such a height in 
a city with low buildings, as Nanking, 
gives an unusually good view of the city. 
Outside and around the wall, a ring street 
is planned primarily for the use of motor 
trucks. A parkway is to be located around 
the inside of the wall. This boulevard is 
designed for both commercial and private 
cars, because it is feared that the two ring 
streets mentioned above will not be suf- 
ficient to handle all the traffic which is 
expected to come about in the near future. 
The width of such type of street will be 
more or less standardized. The streets 
are laid ouc with an eye to traffic control, 
so as to make it possible to have continu- 
ous movement of motor vehicles within 
the maximum safe speed without stops for 
changes in signal lights. Multiple inter- 
sections of streets are cut down to a mini- 
mum so as to facilitate traffic movement 
and decrease accidents. In this way Nank- 
ing is unique, as no other important city 
in the world has been laid out with a 
street system designed in accordance with 
the requirements of traffic control. Be- 
sides the system of streets inside the met- 
ropolitan area, a system of highways con- 
necting nearby towns and villages has been 
planned to insure easy communication and 
an accessible supply of garden and market 
produce from these places. In connection 
with the street systems, it is also intended 
to work out a complete and modern sys- 
tem of sewerage and drainage, the details 
of which are now being studied.” 

A central railway passenger station is 
planned, just north of the central busi- 
ness district, and a number of airplane 
landing fields are provided for, the main 
airport being a circular area of about 
4,000-foot radius a short distance west of 
the walled city. Two industrial districts 
are laid out, one on each side of the Yang- 
tse River, to the west; plans for port 
development have been made. A water- 
works scheme has been worked out, tak- 
ing water from the river above the city, 
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with filtration and treatment plants; 
utilization of a natural reservoir site on 
the north side of Purple Mountain has 
been recommended by Mr. Goodrich. A 
place for a municipal electric power- 
plant, near the industrial district and 
having separate natural facilities for the 
intake of cooling water and its discharge, 
has been selected. 


Giving Planning and Zoning the Sanc- 
tion of National Law 
A series of proposed laws has been 
drafted to give the government adequate 
planning control: 
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“The first is the National Government 
Enabling Act of Planning and Zoning to 
be incorporated in the National Land 
Laws. The purpose of the ‘Enabling Act,’ 
as is specified in the preamble, is to 
authorize every municipality to ap- 
point a Planning Commission with powers 
hereinafter specified: to prepare a com- 
prehensive city plan and to establish an 
official map; to impose zoning regulations; 
to require the placing of small public 
parks on new plats; to regulate the erec- 
tion of structures in the bed of mapped 
streets and highways; to require the filing 
of plats before street ultilities can be in- 
stalled and building permits issued; and 
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to exercise control over the architectural 
treatment of facades of structures.’ In 
writing this act the city planners had in 
their minds the intention of bringing about 
uniformity of form and scope for all the 
municipal’ ordinances passed on these sub- 
jects throughout the country. In the 
United States the delegation of zoning and 
platting powers is not vested in the Fed- 
eral Government, but in the separate 
states. As each of the forty-eight states 
has its own law and enabling act, the re- 
sult is highly confusing and lack of uni- 
formity even in neighboring municipalities 
which happen to belong to different states. 
Such a confusion we strive to avoid. The 
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general form and intent follow the Amerj- 
can Standard Enabling Acts for Planning 
and Zoning with modifications to suit the 
local needs and conditions. The act also 
includes detailed clauses on voluntary re- 
plotting, condemnation and excess con- 
-demnation. 

“Another important piece of legislation 
is the Nanking Zoning Ordinance and 
Map, which divide the city into residence, 
‘business and industrial districts and place 
suitable limitations on sizes and uses of 
buildings in each type of district. As 
zoning is still in the stage of experiment 
in this country, the Nanking Zoning Or- 
dinance is purposely made to be a simple 
document. Its tenor does not deviate 
much from the zoning ordinance of an or- 
dinary American city.” 


Places of Recreation and Beauty 

“As Nanking is laid out in a region full 
of lakes, waterways and moderately high 
mountains, very little work is needed to 
make it a beautiful city. But as parks 
and other places for recreation have a 
great influence on the health and well- 
being of the city-dwelling population, they 
have been given careful attention. A sys- 
item of parks is mapped out, so arranged 
as to make them scattered throughout 


And China Also 


HALF-DOZEN years ago there 
were few highways in China 


which would even be called roads 
in the civilized countries. The old na- 
tional highways, for the most part, are 
simply narrow tracks, footpaths, and 
‘caravan trails, untraveled by any vehicle 
except the famous Peking carts. Broad, 
macadamized highways are now being 
constructed in many of the larger cities, 
such as Peking, Tientsin, Tsinanfu, 
Foochow, and Canton. However, what 
aay be termed a first-class motor road, 
is only that section of some 25 miles 
from Peking to the Tsangshan Hot 
Springs; there were no others in that 
«category until the new construction 
program started. 

Now comes the announcement that 
Sun Fo, Minister of Railways, has intro- 
duced before the Kuomintang Congress 
a huge economic reconstruction program 
planned by the Nationalist Government, 
covering fifty years of work, and in- 
volving an expenditure of 12% billion 
‘dollars in gold. This plan calls for the 
‘construction of 20,000 miles of railroads 
and 10,000 miles of motor highways. 
‘This is news of tremendous importance 
to the entire world, particularly since the 
‘highways are to be patterned after the 
‘very latest improved highways to be 
found elsewhere on the globe, and, when- 
ever possible, to improve upon that 
onstruction. This means so many 
‘things of importance to China and then 
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the future center of population The whole 
park area within the city covers an area 
of 1,600 acres, which is equivalent to 144 
per cent of the total area of the city. This 
compares favorably with Washington, 
D. C., which is noted for its parks and 
park spaces.” 

The foregoing indicates the great 
scope of the new plans, with which the 
Government is in thorough sympathy 
and the orderly accomplishment of which 
it is expected to facilitate. As to the 
possibilities for a uniquely effective and 
beautiful development, Mr. Goodrich 
says: 

“Nature has been generous in providing 
advantages for Nanking. It possesses a 
river greater than the Thames or the Seine 
or even the St. Lawrence at Quebec. It 
has finer mountain scenery than any other 
capital except Berne and those of some 
South American republics. It combines 
the hills of Rome and the level areas of 
Berlin; and the picturesqueness of the old 
waterways of Amsterdam can be captured 
in reviving those of the Mings. 

“A better street system than those of 
Washington and Paris is being planned, 
with more pleasanter parks and parkways 
Nanking can excel Vienna in its Ring- 
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strasse on the top of the wall, and the 
Thames Embankment, the Antwerp water- 
front boulevard, and New York’s River- 
side Drive—except for the Palisades—will 
be surpassed 

“Nanking has a historical background 
extending from the events of recent years 
back to ancient tombs guarded by strang: 
stone animals and mounds, two thousand 
years old. It has a fund of literature 
poetry, and prose, which almost rivals that 
of Athens 


“Great possibilities exist in the develop- 
ing of Chinese architecture for large struc- 
tures like railroad stations, office buildings 
ind places of public assembly, and in util- 
izing it in picturesque pagoda-like towers 
strategically placed, in pailous at intervals 
over the main streets, and in the restora- 
tion of the old walls and its gate-houses 
and of the temples on the hill-tops. There 
is great opportunity for applying Chinese 
garden design, with its featuring of the 
beautiful feathery bamboo, in the making 
of parks and parkways. 

“Nanking, with these advantages and 
the consummation of these possibilities 
can be made both the most beautiful and 
the most scientifically planned capital in 
the world.” 


Decides to Construct Highways 


By KING HAMILTON GRAYSON 
ConsuLtInG ResearcH ENGINEER 


to the industrial world as a whole, that 
every foreign nation, and particularly 
the United States, should put one 
hundred per cent endorsement on the 
plan, and render every assistance pos- 
sible toward its early and successful 
completion. 

In fact, if the United States were to 
build the roads and highways in China 
and make the new republic a present of 


the cost, it would be the best investment 
ever made by the American people; 
tke business that would accrue in count- 
less other lines almost immediately, and 
the certainty of its continuing through 
several generations, would soon make 
such a huge sum as 12 billion dollars 
appear a mere nothing in comparison 
with the gigantic trade and profit re- 
turns that would 


result. However, 








MODERN CHINESE HIGHWAYS ARE FOLLOWING THE CRESTS INSTEAD OF GOING 
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CONSTRUCTION SCENES ON SOME OF THE NEW HIGHWAYS IN CHINA 


1. Mountain highway construction, a sample of the expensive work on many miles of Chinese roads. 
3. A stretch of new highway in Manchuria, the northern division of the Chinese highway system. 


explosives have made this work possible. 


2. Modern American equipment and tons of 


4. It requires American equipment to climb the 7 and 9 per cent grades on the new Chinese motor highways when hauling supplies for new bridges 


ick of assistance from the 
foreign China has been con- 
structing roads The table 


indicates the present situation, regard- 


despite the 
world 
following 
less of revolutions and counter-revolu- 


tions: 


HIGHWAYS OF CHINESE REPUBLIK 


Number 
Province of Miles Condition 
Metropolitan area 421 Constructed 
Chihli Province: 334 vi 
Shantung 837 
Shansi 75 
Honan 681 
“a 190 Partly constructed 
- 380 Under construction 
Kansu 70 Constructed 
Hupeh 465 “= 
42 Partly constructed 
: 270 Under construction 
Hunan 100 Constructed 
: 110 ~=— Partly constructed 
o 2 60 Under construction 
Anhwei : 12 Constructed 
Kiangsi 13 . 
Kiangsu ' 350 
™ 13 Partly constructed 
Chekiang “ 107 Constructed 
355 Partly constructed 
Fukien 799 Constructed 
= “a 13 Under construction 
Kwangtung * 295 Constructed 
- : 600 Under construction 
325 Partly constructed 
_oenen 166 Constructed 
unan - ll a 
Szechwan “ 167 
Fengtien “ 300 Under construction 
San ar ee . 1,420° Constructed 
yuan . : 402 sg 


* National Government highways; all the other 
toads are either private or provincial 

The Chinese deserve tremendous 
credit for the progress of highway con- 
struction during the past five years. 
One must constantly bear in mind that 
China is truly a continent, rather than 


1 nation. The untiring efforts of Min- 
ister Ho Feng-lin and Vice-Minister 
Yang-Yu-hsu of the Army, Vice-Minister 
Yu-Kuo-han of the General Staff, Vice- 
Minister Wen-Shu-teh of the 
Minister P’an Fu and Vice-Minister 
Ch’ang Yin-huai of the Department of 
Communications, have been responsible 
to a great extent for the progress made. 
\ll these executives are men of great 
ibility, broadly educated, and they will 
unquestionably prove to be the most 
important factors in the new proposed 
construction program. 


Good Roads Movement Is Nine Years 


Old 


One may now make regular motor 
irips of about 700 miles from Kalgan to 
Urga by a service maintained under the 
North-Western Motors. There are also 
a number of private enterprises oper- 
ating as motor transport lines over the 
same route. The good roads movement 
in China was inaugurated on the fifth 
of May, 1921, and has been pushed 
persistently ever since, despite the revo- 
lutionary upsets. The thirteen main 
highways radiating from Peking will re- 
ceive first attention in the highway 
program. On many of these there are 
now stretches of broad avenues lined 
in spots with trees, and paved in the 
most modern manner; but the greater 


portion are still mostly courier tracks 
furnished with inns, relay stations and 
military posts. 


Navyf Unselfish Aid Sought by Young China 


With the installation of the new 
Cabinet of the Nationalist Government, 
American influences became immediately 
prominent. This has a tremendous 
meaning, which few Americans truly 
appreciate. The Chinese are a grateful 
people; and they who prove to be the 
friends of the Chinese in their present 
attempts to modernize will be remem- 
bered through the coming generations. 
Unquestionably, China’s first and fore- 
most need toward ultimate moderniza- 
tion is modern highways. The Nation- 
alist leaders recognize this paramount 
point; consequently, Sun Fo’s resolution. 
It is likewise the great opportunity for 
which American manufacturers of road- 
making machinery should be alert; and 
those with proper far-seeing wisdom will 
now bend every means at their command 
to aid the Road Ministers toward 
achieving the goal. National highways 
must receive first consideration because 
over them must be transported the 
equipment for local roads and streets, 
for industrial development, and they 
must provide the sound basis for greater 
motor car sales. 

A pertinent point was brought forth 
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by Liang Li T’ang when he said: “If 
American industry will coordinate their 
efforts to aid Young China by sending 
us an efficient staff of engineers who will 
help us to plan first, then their salesmen 
ean follow at the opportune moment 
and find a true basis for developing 
trade. Those engineers must be un- 
selfish and statesmen-like, and their 
efforts must be for the benefit of China 
rather than for the gain of commercial 
interests. China will not forget such 


Putting a Q 


N ordinance to prohibit unneces- 
A sary and unusual noises has been 

prepared by a special committee 
of the New York State Conference of 
Mayors and Other Municipal Officials. 
This model ordinance was drafted after 
a study of existing regulations by the 
committee members, Roland Baxter, 
City Attorney, Tonawanda; Thomas A. 
MacClary, Village Attorney, Endicott; 
and J. Ward Russell, Corporation Coun- 
sel, Glens Falls. Because of the increas- 
ing attention which is being given to the 
noise nuisance in municipalities large and 
small throughout the United States, and 
the widespread desire of city officials 
for a model on which to base local regu- 
lations, the text of this proposed ordi- 
nance is here published in full. 


AN ORDINANCE PROHIBITING UNNECES- 
SARY AND UNUSUAL NOISES 


The city of . in common council con- 
vened, ordains as follows: 


Section 1. Unnecessary Noises Generally.— 
It shall be unlawful for any person to make, 
continue or cause to be made or continued any 
unnecessary or unusual noise between the 
hours of 6 A. M. and 8 P. M. which either an- 
noys, injures or endangers the comfort, repose 





health or safety of others, or to make, continue 


or cause to be made or continued between the 
hours of 8 P. M. and 6 A. M., whether in the 
operation of any machine or the exercise of 
any trade or calling or otherwise, any noise 
which either annoys, injures or endangers the 
comfort, repose, health or safety of others, 
unless the making and continuing of the same 
be necessary for the protection or preserva- 
tion of property or of the health, safety, life 
or limb of some person. 


Section 2. Unn Noises in Public 
Places.—It shall be unlawful for any person 
to ring any hand bell, beat or strike any pan, 
pail or other like article, or sound any gong 
or blew any whistle or horn, or other than 
musical instruments when used as part of a 
band of music except to give necessary signals 
upon a street car, motor vehicle, motorcycle, 
bicycle or similar vehicle, or to hawk, cry or 
all out the sale of goods at auction or other- 
wise, or to gain passengers for any cab, hack, 
taxi or other vehicle, or to make, aid, continue, 
encourage or assist in making any other or 
unusual noise upon any street or other 
public place or in close proximity thereto so 
as to be distinctly and loudly audible upon any 


such street or place in the city (village) 
of - . 


Section 3. Unn Noises Near Hos- 
pitals.—It shall be unlawful for any person by 
himself or the operation of any instrument, 
agency or vehicle to make any unnecessary or 
unseemly noises within 150 feet of any 
portion of the grounds and premises on which 
is located a hospital or other institution re- 
served for the sick. or any school during school 
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unselfishness, and in due course those 
American firms who sponsor and provide 
the costs for such aid at this critical 
time, will reap their harvest later. But 
Young China demands friendly ad- 
visors—not dictators! Young China is 
going to progress until on a par with 
the rest of the world. And if the other 
nations will not assist us to chart the 
new paths, then China will do it alone, 
ultimately providing her own equipment 
instead of purchasing it abroad.” 
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Dr. Wu contends that modern high- 
ways and education wili do more to 
solidify China than all other efforts; he 
estimates that North America can be- 
come the greatest industrial center in 
the world if the United States and 
Canada will join hands toward aiding 
(hina in planning roads and educational 
systems and that these two factors will 
vpen limitless markets for every com- 
modity that is produced in the United 
States. 


uletus on Needless Noises 





hours. The shall place as many signs 
as he may deem proper within or near the 
zones hereby created, calling attention to the 
prehibition against unnecessary noises within 
such zones, 

Section 4. Blowing Steam Whistles.—It 
shall be unlawful to blow any steam whistle 
except as follows: for an alarm of fire, upon 
locomotive engines outside of the district 
bounded by (insert boundaries); upon asta- 
tionary engines in factories or other industrial 
establishments at the time of beginning or 
quitting work in such establishments; upon 
vessels, crafts and floats for the purpose of 
giving only necessary marine signals. 

* Section 5. Discharging Firearms and Ex- 
plosives.—It shall be unlawful to fire or dis- 
charge a gun, squibs, crackers, gunpowder or 
other combustible substance in the streets or 
elsewhere for the purpose of making noise or 
disturbance, except upon proclamation or by 
written permission of the mayor. 


Section 6. Siren Whistles and Gongs.—lIt 
shal) be unlawful for any person to carry or 
use upon any vehicle any gong or siren whistle 
similar to that used on ambulances or vehicles 
of the police and fire departments. 


Section 7. Playing of Musical Instruments 
in the Streets—It shall be unlawful for any 
person, without a written permit from the 
mayor, to use, play or perform upon any bugle, 
hand-organ, barrel-organ, barrel-accordion, bar- 
rel-piano, hurdy-gurdy, or other musical or 
wind instrument upon any street or other 
public place in the city (village). The fee 
for such permit shall be $ per day. It 
shall be unlawful for any person using or per- 
forming upon such musical instruments to so- 
licit, ask or request any money for such use 
or performance in any way, shape or manner 
directly or indirectly. No person shall use 
or perform upon such instruments in any street 
or public place before the hour of 9 A. M. nor 
after the hour of 6 P. M. of any day; nor 
during any part of the first day of the week 
commonly called Sunday; nor within a dis- 
tance of 500 feet of any schoolhouse or house 
of public worship, during school hours or hours 
of public worship respectively; nor within a 
distance of 500 feet of any court house, pub- 
lic office, hospital, asylum or other public in- 
stitution; nor within a distance of 250 feet of 
any tenement or apartment house or dwelling 
when directed or requested by any occupant 
thereof to refrain or discontinue using or pcr- 
forming upon such instrument. 

Section 8. Radio and Other Mechanical Musi- 
cal Device.—It shall be unlawful for any person 
to maintain and operate in any building or on 
any premises in the city (village) of ———— 
any radio device or mechanical musical instru- 
ment or device of any kind whereby the sound 
therefrom is cast directly upon the public 
streets and places and where such device is 
maintained and operated for advertising pur- 
poses or for the purpose of attracting the at- 
tention of the passing public, or which is so 
placed and operated that the sounds coming 
therefrom can be heard to the annoyance or 
inconvenience of travelers upon any street or 
public place or of persons in neighboring prem- 
lees. 





* Not necessary if municipality has fire- 
works ordinance. 


Section 9. Metal Rails, Pillars and Col- 
umns, Transportation Thereof.—Al! rails, pil- 
lars or columns of iron, steel or other material, 
which are being transported over and along 
streets or other public places upon carts, drays, 
car trucks, or in any other manner, shall be so 
loaded as to avoid causing any loud noises or 
disturbing the peace and quiet of such streets 
or other public places. 

Section 10. Street-Railway Cars, Operation 
Thereof.—1It shall be unlawful to cause, permit 
or continue any excessive, unnecessary and 
avoidable noise in the operation of any street- 
railway car. 

Section 11. Chains on Motor Vehicles.—It 
shall be unlawful to drive or propel any motor 
vehicle in any street or public place with 
chains fastened to the wheels of such motor 
vebicle in such a manner that they or any part 
of them will strike any other part or parts of 
the vehicle on the revolution of the wheels, 
or with any other part or parts of such vehicle 
so loose or out of repair as to create any Jond 
or unnecessary noise. 

Section 12. Building Operations at Night. 
—It shall be unlawful for any person in con- 
Avcting any building operations between the 
hours of 10 P. M. and 7 A. M. to operate or 
use any pile-driver, steam shovel, pneumatic 
hammer, derrick, steam or electric hoist or 
other apparatus, the use of which is attended 
by loud or unusual noise, except by written 
permission of the mayor, and then only in case 
of emergency. 

Section 13. Noise from Steam or Gases.— 
It shall be unlawful to permit or cause the 
emission of steam or other gases if such emis- 
sion cannot be done without the production of 
disturbing noises. 

Section 14. Muffling Blowers, Power Fans 
and Exhaust of Stationary Engines.—It shall 
be unlawful to operate or cause to be operated 
any noise-creating blower or power fan or any 
internal-combustion engine the operation of 
which causes noises due to the explosion of 
operating gases or fluids, unless the noise from 
such blower or fan is muffled and such engine 
is equipped with a muffler device, sufficient to 
deaden such noises so that the same sha!! not 
cause annoyance to the public or disturb the 
rest and quiet of persons residing or occupying 
property near enough thereto to be annoyed by 
the unmnuffled blower, fan or exhaust of any 
such engine. 

Section 15. Definition—-The word ‘'‘per- 
son’’ as used in this ordinance shall mean and 
include one or more persons of either sex, 
natural persons, corporations, partnerships, 4s- 


sociations, joint stock companies, societies and 
al) other entities capable of being sued. 
Section 16. Penalties——-Any person who 


shall violate any of the provisions of this ordi- 
nance, shall, upon conviction thereof, be pun- 











ished by a fine of not less than $———— or 
more than $- , or by imprisonment for 
not more than — or less than - —, oF 
by both such fine and imprisonment, and each 
day on which such violation continues shall 


constitute a separate offense. 

Section 17. All ordinances or parts of ordi 
nances in conflict with the provisions of this 
ordinance are hereby repealed. 

Section 18. This ordinance shal) take effect 


on 
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Law Enforcement Is in the Hands of 
the Average Citizen 


HE American people are thor- 
it oughly aroused over the crime 

situation in the cities of the coun- 
try. Interest, already keen, has been 
mtensified by President Hoover’s pub- 
lie utterances on the subject and by his 
action in creating a National Commis- 
gion on Law Observance and Law En- 
forcement. The findings and recom- 
mendations of this Commission as they 


By H. E. FRENCH 


Cuier or Poitice, CoLuMBus, OHIO 


will appear In the printed report of its 
investigation are eagerly awaited by the 
public. 

The public is going to demand facts. 
It will not be satisfied with an official re- 
port consisting of crime statistics and 
academic discussions of law and legal 
procedure. It seems strange to some of 
us, therefore, that the President, when 
he selected the members of the Com- 


mission, did not appoint at least one 
police executive. There are certainly 
qualified men available from whom one 
could have been chosen whose fund of 
information and practical experience 
would have been invaluable to the Com- 
mission in its study and investigation. 
It is heartening to know, however, that 
a former police chief of the outstanding 
ability of August Vollmer is serving the 
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Commission as expert consultant on 
police activities, and that a group of 
police officials from various parts of the 
country held a two-day conference with 
Mr. Vollmer in Washington not long ago. 


To Diagnose Is Not to Cure 

Law observance and law enforcement 
constitute an intricate problem; a prob- 
lem of many phases, every one of which, 
however, is susceptible of reasonably ac- 
curate diagnosis. But when it comes to 
applying the cure for our present-day 
prevalent ills growing out of a lack of 
law observance and inadequate law en- 
forcement, the action of public opinion 
must be relied upon. It is true in mu- 
nicipal government, and no less true in 
national and state government, that the 
citizens get what they demand, what 
they vote for. Do the people desire 
good government? Do they demand 
strict and honest law enforcement? 
Then they get it. 

It has been our observation and ex- 
perience that police organizations do 
their duty and render a full measure of 
service when they are permitted to do 
so by their Commissioners of Police or 
Directors of Public Safety. If such 
Commissioners or Directors fail to per- 
form their duties honestly, if they 
secretly prevent their police organiza- 
tions from performing their sworn duty, 
it is a safe conclusion that the Mayor 
is culpable—and power is in the hands 
of the electorate speedily to remedy the 
situation. 

No police ‘organization can render a 
full measure of service to the community 
which it serves unless it has the active 
moral support of a majority of the citi- 
zens. It must of necessity have the sup- 
port and active cooperation of the courts 
if the law is to be adequately enforced; 
because law enforcement can never be 
brought about by politicians masquerad- 
ing as judges, or those whose decisions 
are based upon political expediency 
rather than on the broad principle of 
justice. Shifty prosecuting attorneys 
and judges who “play politics” have 
made a travesty of law enforcement and 
disgraced the legal profession, and, in- 
cidentally, are today doing much to 
break down our social system and dis- 
turb the welfare of the republic/ Much 
vf the openly expressed contempt for the 
law arises out of the obvious fact that 
we have two classes or types of law— 
one for the victims without political pull, 
and another for those with the right 
political connections. This manifest 
favoritism is doing much to embitter the 
public, and we may well ask what the 
outcome is going to be. No matter how 
honest and conscientious a municipal 
administration may be in its efforts to 
enforce the law and promote decency 
and good order in the community; no 
matter how loyal and true to its oath 
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of office the police organization may be, 
their combined efforts can be constantly 
negated by a lack of cooperation on the 
part of the courts. 


Enforcement for His Neighbor; Mercy 
for Himself 

Sound and consistent law enforcement, 
then, can come only through the com- 
bined efforts of the municipal adminis- 
tration, the police organization, the 
prosecuting office, and the courts; and 
the combined efforts of all of these must 
be backed up by vigorous, intelligent, 
constant public opinion. The writer is 
frequently amused by the spectacle of 
some highly respected citizen—usually 
one to be found in the front ranks of 
the law and order leagues—spending a 
half-day calling on police and court of- 
ficials in his effort to be excused from 
the consequences of a traffic violation. 
But Heavens of Blue! What an up- 
roar this same citizen is capable of creat- 
ing should he discover that some truck 
driver has been similarly excused. Most 
of the police executives of the country 
will agree, we believe, that the average 
citizen ardently desires the enforcement 
of the law to the fullest extent where his 
neighbor is concerned; but when it 
comes to his own case—well, that is dif- 
ferent. 

The greatest need of the day is for 
publie opinion sufficiently aroused to 
demand good government. When the 
public demands that the laws be rigidly 
enforced, we can be assured that they 
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past unregulated influx of undesirable 
immigrants. All those who seem to de- 
hght in proclaiming us to the world as 
the most unlawful nation on earth would 
profit by reading that remarkable book, 
“The Criminal and His Allies,” by Judge 
Marcus Kavanagh,* who shows that 
aside from offenses committed by negroes 
(or the older unassimilated element of the 
population), two-thirds of the crimes 
committed in the United States are per- 
petrated by persons born in Europe or 
by their immediate descendants. These 
aliens of widely different racial origins 
and discordant ideals of life who have 
not yet been assimilated into our na- 
tional life constitute our great national 
social problem—without parallel in his- 
tory. Any adequate presentation of our 
crime situation must take this fact into 
consideration. We have yet to achieve 
the real goal of social science by demon- 
strating that we can teach men of all 
kinds and conditions to live together in 
peace and security. 


Getting Back to Sources 

We hope to learn as much from the 
National Commission’s report about the 
causes of crime as we may reasonably 
expect to learn about the effects. We 
need to know the extent to which crime 
is induced by social and economic con- 
ditions. We should be interested to 
learn what percentage of the inmates of 
penal institutions and correctional in- 
stitutions are mentally deficient; and the 
percentage that are victims of social and 


will be enforeed—to the letter. When _cconomic maladjustment. We should be 


soci discovers that all men are equal 

fore the law, and that the rich must 
suffer as well as the poor, then we shall 
have uniform law observance. It may 
be an unwelcome truth, but law ob- 
servance grows out of law enforcement; 
most people observe the law, not be- 
cause they love the law, but because 
they fear the consequences of violation. 


Land of Liberty and License 

The popular tendency to compare our 
crime record and our legal procedure 
with those of Great Britain is entirely 
unfair to the United States. Our con- 
ditions are not comparable with those 
either of Great Britain or of any other 
European country. Great Britain is for- 
tunate is possessing a homogeneous pop- 
ulation rich in governmental experience, 
and with a well-grounded and firmly es- 
tablished respect for law and authority, 
while our country is suffering from its 


cheered by an assurance of an increased 
interest manifested in the establishment 
of additional vocational training schools, 
and more organized effort put forth to 
discover mental defectives in the grade 
schools and transfer them promptly to 
centers for vocational training where 
they may be transformed into useful 
members of society instead of becoming 
social liabilities and, perhaps, criminals. 

We have hope for a better social order 
in which sound public opinion and 
sound law-enforcement policies will take 
their proper places. And meantime let 
none of us forget that police administra- 
tion is a social service to be rendered 
with as much idealism and vision as we 
are able to bring to the job. 


* Evrronta, Nore.— Judge Kavanagh's conclu- 
sions as stated in this volume are based on re- 
ports of the wardens in the great prisons in the 
country and also on his own experience of 31 
years on the bench. 








Civilization and Leisure Time 

“Our stage of civilization is not going to depend upon what we do when we 
work, so much as what we do in our off-time. The moral and physical forces of 
our country do not lose ground in the hours we are busy on the job. Their 
battle time is the time of leisure. We need better organization of its consump- 
tion. We devote vast departments of government and great agencies of com- 
merce and industry, science and invention, to decreasing our hours of work, 
but we devote comparatively little to improving the hours of recreation.” 


—Hersert Hoover. 
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Fighting Fires in Zero Weather 


CHIEF 


when the temperature is hovering 

below zero, the firemen have to bat- 
tle against the oppression of the at- 
mosphere. When the door of the en- 
gine house is opened, the very air seems 
to challenge one’s existence; the de- 
serted street cracks and groans; the ex- 
haust fogs the engine’s path. The 


[: answering a night alarm of fire 


By D. A. BOULDEN 


OF THE Fire DEPARTMENT, WINNIPEG, CANADA 


plenty of it, is the first great essential. 

The handling of streams, especially 
in streets and lanes, requires great 
care. When operations begin at a fire 
in extreme winter weather, the layout 
conditions may be all right, but in a 
short time the new formation of ice 
makes any movement dangerous, and 


hose streams can be used only inside 
a burning building, and must be taken 
inside the building to prevent them 
from freezing. The 24-inch and larger 
hose must have the nozzle kept partly 
open, for, with the water shut off, the 
line will freeze instantly and become 
useless. 

Aerial ladders sometimes be- 





driver is in undisputed control 
of the way; there is no obstruc- 
tion; but danger lurks there. 
Strict attention must be paid to 
the apparatus and certain pre- 
cautions must be taken before, 
during, and after a fire in order 
to be always ready to meet the 
extra strain that comes to the 
department in fighting fire on a 
winter night. 


Skilful Care and Operation of 
Apparatus 

The care of the apparatus, the 
driving and maneuvering of it, 
must be in the hands of skilful 
men. Rolling to a fire on slip- 
pery streets deep with snow, calls 
for men who can handle their ap- 
paratus in danger and emer- 
gency. The fireman, like all good 
craftsmen, must make the care 
of his tools his first consideration 
The engine must be clothed 
with hood and radiator cover; 
non-freezing lubricants must be 
used to protect motor and trans- 
mission. Engines equipped with 
deck guns should be supplied 
with heavy canvas to cover the 
entire front of the apparatus 
when in action. The deck gun 
nozzles must be in perfect shape, 





The Human Factor in Winter Fire 


Fighting 


The code that governs the activities of 
firemen must change with the season, says 
the author of the paper here abstracted, 
which was presented at the annual conven- ing aerial 
tion of the International Association of 
Fire Chiefs, at Birmingham, Ala., in Octo- 
ber. The men must feel that fires in freez- 
ing weather can be handled and extin- 
guished as successfully as in summer. This 
mental attitude cannot be maintained un- 
less the men know that they will be pro- 
tected and cared for as much as possible 
throughout and after their hazardous tasks. 

Chief Boulden makes it a practice to re- 
lieve firemen at intervals when they have 
become caked with ice from exposure on 
fire-escapes, ladders and roofs, and to have 
them warmed in adjoining buildings be- 
fore returning to their positions. 
ice-clad firemen return to quarters, it is 
necessary to use hot water to release the 
snaps and buckles on their fire coats. Frost 
bites must be rubbed with snow and cov- 
ered with oil. 

The fact that perfect care of the appara- 
tus is insisted upon and that methods 
adapted to the season are followed strictly, 
also assures the firemen that their safety 
is a prime consideration with their chief. 


When 


come completely embedded in 
tons of ice. When this occurs, 
judgment and care are required 
to extricate the ladders, as they 
are liable to break and cause con- 
siderable damage. It is best to 
have the running-gear for operat- 
ladders enclosed. 
Plenty of steam is the only thing 
to thaw out ladders when they 
are embedded in ice. 

Hose once solidly frozen in, is 
generally ruined, as it has to be 
chopped out with picks and axes. 
If, however, it is not cut or dam- 
aged, it is dragged home in its 
frozen state to the engine-house, 
where the couplings are steamed 
and the hose is hung in towers 
to dry. 


Saving Life and Property 


The saving of life at winter 
fires is a difficult operation and 
requires ingenuity and poise. I 
exhort and prepare my whole 
force to make them ready for 
every emergency. To step out 
in night attire on an iron fire- 
escape means that the heat of 
the body is attracted by the 
other extreme, and the feet will 
remain fastened to the place on 
which they are standing, causing 








free from dents and unevenness, 

as a straight, unbroken stream casts 
little or no spray—an essential precau- 
tion, because spray from big streams 
forms ice very quickly. 

As soon as the pumping-engines are 
closed down, all drains are opened, and 
when the apparatus is back in the en- 
gine-house, the valves are steamed and 
treated with alcohol. All suction and 
engine connections are dried off, ready 
for the next call. 


Handling the Hose 
Water being the ammunition, the 
mains must be below the frost line, 
and the hydrants well installed and 
eared for, with low- and high-pressure 
systems maintained at proper pound- 
age. To know that water is there, and 


the firemen in charge of the pipes are 
liable to slip and fall. Back pressure 
will take care of any line that is prop- 
erly secured, as after being in opera- 
tion a short time it will freeze in. To 
move streams under such conditions is 
impossible, therefore it is necessary to 
have additional dry hose on hand. 
When operating from outside stand- 
pipes, the valve on which the hose is 
connected must not be shut down, and 
when the stream is temporarily out of 
service, the nozzle should be left partly 
open, pointing over the side of the 
building. When operations cease, the 
hose should be disconnected immedi- 
ately at the siamese, so as to drain the 
standpipes in order to save them from 
freezing and bursting. Inch-and-a-half 


additional distress to those escap- 
ing from the fire. When such victims 
are removed by firemen, it is quite likely 
that the skin will be torn from hands 
and feet, which will be frozen, and there 
will be great suffering from exposure. 
Ventilation at fires is not easily accom- 
plished in winter. Many devices are in 
use to keep the cold out, and these help 
just as efficiently to hold* heat, smoke 
and gases within the building. Double 
doors and windows are necessary in this 
climate, making it more difficult to lib- 
erate the smoke and gases. Speedy ac- 
tion at the top of the building is neces- 
sary to ventilate it, and snow must be 
shoveled from the cupola and hatchways 
before they can be opened. 
After a fire is extinguished, the build- 
ing must be properly covered and the 
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ICE AND SNOW PRESENT GRAVE OBSTACLES TO IRE FIGHTING IN CENTRAL EUROVE AS WELL AS IN AMERICA 








The historic Town Hall of Leyden, Holland, with its architectural and art treasures, was destroyed in this fire 


heating system put in operation imme- 
diately, to save the pipes and plumb- 
ing from freezing, which otherwise 
would cause a much greater loss. 

Overhauling, looked upon by many 
firemen as a job for the chore boy, is a 
very important phase of fire depart- 
ment work, particularly in very cold 
weather. The meeting of hot and cold 
air causes a mist which makes close ob 
servation very difficult, and when ther 
is ice-laden merchandise with fire below, 
the ice must be chopped clear before 
the goods can be turned over. This 
must be done with system so as to 
avoid further loss. 

Overhead high-tension wires contract 
with the extreme cold weather and soon 
become loaded with ice from fire 
streams. These wires are then very 
dangerous, and with the ice connection 
to ladders and fire-escapes, this portion 
of the building is liable to become 
charged with electricity, and the wires 
heavily weighted, break easily; there- 
fore, it is necessary to have linemen 
answer all fires, so that they can cut 
the wires clear if the conditions war- 
rant doing this. 

It is not uncommon for adjoining 
roofs to become overloaded with. ice 


ind snow, and the additional weight 1s 
likely to carry them into the cellar if 
something is not done to prevent this 
As soon, therefore, as the apparatus 
ind fire streams are properly placed, 
the officer in charge should detail lad- 
der companies to open all drains and 
catch-basins in adjoining buildings and 
streets, and when the accumulation of 
ice starts to block doorways, axes and 


shovels 


nus be used to avoid cut 


I 
off the hose companies that are work- 
| 


ing on the nside st urways and the f re, 
floors 
The danger of setting 1djoining 


‘ 


buildings on fire is not so great in very 


cold weather, for the bricks and stone 
ire full of frost and the roofs are cov- 
ered with ice and snow, and sparks are 


more easily extinguished 


Successful Annual Short Course in Public Service 


\ «= fact that 3.679 students enrolled 
for the Second Annual Short Cours 
of the School of Citizenship and Public 
\dministration of the University of 
Southern California in 1929 is one more 

idence of the growing recognition given 
public service as a profe ssion calling for 
highly trained specialists. Principles of 
Government, Housing, City Planning and 
Zoning, Municipal Finance, Public Re- 
creation and Parks, Water-Supply, and 
Sanitary Engineering were among the 
courses given. Distinguished publicists 
teachers, and technical men were brought 
in to lecture on these and other subjects 
in the group of related fields of public 
service 

Students registered were from 53 cities 
ind towns in 4 states, and included may- 


ors, members of city and regional pl! 


ning associations playground ind recré 
on depart nt str rafhe organiz 
ns I il l 4 : nance 
| and lepar ts, legal depart 
ments, water, power and light depart 
ents, and alm other division 
municipal activities Educators, com 
mercial organization executives, and indi- 
id nterested in practical citizenshi 
aut vel ilso included 
r} Annual Short Cours« designe 
narily to supplement the regular work 
the School of Citizenship and Publi 
Administration in its four-year curricula 
leading to the degre: f Bachelor of 
S nce nd its five-ve rT la leading 
to the degree of Master Science in 


Public Administration 1 its extra-hour, 


rt-time programs arranged for those al- 
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Asphalt Paving for Streets and Airports 


| all 
Summaries of Papers Presented at Eighth Annual Asphalt Paving Conference, October 28 


GROUP of over 600 paving en- 
A thusiasts, including city engineers, 

airport authorities, technologists 
and manufacturers, gathered at West 
Baden Springs Hotel, West Baden, Ind., 
from October 28 to November 1, to 
discuss various phases of asphalt road 
construction, the construction of airport 
runways, and the technical phases of 
asphalt emulsions and their relation to 
paving. The sessions were well attended 
despite the adjacent golf courses and 
other entertainment features. The fol- 
lowing abstracts have been prepared 
from the papers presented: 


Lowost Paved Farm-to-Market 
Roads—A National Economic 
Necessity 
By S. H. Thompson 


. 


President, American Farm Bureau Federation, » 


Chicago 

LLUSTRATIONS of typical conditions 

were given, featuring Adams County, 
I)l., followed by data on New York, Illi- 
nois and California. Only 5 per cent. of 
the farms in the United States are on 
365-day roads. It was demonstrated that 
agriculture has kept pace with industry 
in improved production methods, but that 
the character of roads leading from farm 
to main highways is such that hauling 
cannot be done throughout the year. 
Year-round roads would prevent seasonal 
glut of the market, as they would permit 
farmers to take advantage of market 
conditions at any time of the year. 

Rural fires last year amounted to 
$150,000,000, with over 3,000 lives lost. 
Modern fire-fighting equipment is no good 
without useful roads. The sickness cost 
for medical care alone was $104.94 per 
capita last year, with the average cost 
per call of $7.65 caused by inadequate 
roads. 

The automobile, which has become the 
chief method of transportation for farmers 
and urban population alike, is now the 
chief hindrance because the farmer can- 
not use it for many days of the year on 
account of poor, unimproved dirt roads. 
This hinders the business of merchants 
in the local shopping communities for 
two to six months a year. With improved 
roads, rural delivery of merchandise from 
urban communities would be possible, 
and it would be much cheaper for one 
merchant to deliver to farms over a wide 
area than for fifty farmers to drive to 
market to buy. The question of en- 


tertainment and the social life of the 
farmer is not to be forgotten in the need 
for good roads. 


to November 1, 1929 


Asphalt Paving Contractors 
Organize 
By Frank O. Hodson 

President, American Asphalt Paving Association 

HE American Asphalt Paving Asso- 

ciation was organized by contractors 
in the Middle West to exchange ideas 
with business associates. It is composed 
of contractors operating hot mix asphalt 
plants and was started April 27, 1929, with 
21 charter members with offices in 9 
states. The membership is now 92, ex- 
tended over 15 states. While the middle 
and central states are those chiefly 
covered, representatives of the members 
cover 15 additional states. It is felt that 
this Association completes the chain of 
producers, represented by the Asphalt 
Association, the technologists, represented 
\by the American Association of Asphalt 
Paving Technologists, and the contractors, 
presented by this new organization. 


/ 


Research a Factor in Solving the 
Low-Cost Road Problem 


By R. W. Crum 
Director, Advisory Board on Highway sw 
National Research Council, Washington, D. 
ae big problem in highway construc- 
tion is, first, to get the money, and 
then to build the roads economically with 
the funds available, taking into considera- 
tron the cost of vehicle operation and 
also the cost of the roads. There are 
inany problems involved which need care- 
ful research. The collection of funds is 
important, and its method is in need of 
careful study as to whether moneys should 
be secured entirely from the community 
or partially from abutting property and 
from individuals, or what ratio of allo- 
cation should be used in these groups. 
Study should be made of the economic 
changes in the community due to im- 
proved roads as a means of helping to 
allocate the tax properly. How much 
of the cost of road construction should 
the vehicle user pay? The gas tax is 
the best measure of use, but this does not 
take weight into consideration. 
Studies should be made of the distri- 
bution of the proceeds from gas tax, as 
all road users have a hold on the proceeds 


The effects of the quantity of traffic 
on various types of roads as regards main- 
tenance should be studied. Further 
efforts should be put forth to determine 
the salvage value of roads, the cost of 
resurfacing the tractive resistance of 
various types of roads, the advantages of 
realignment and the doing away with 
bottlenecks. 

These are but a few of the many ques- 
tions put forth by the author, but he did 
not offer suggestions for means for estab- 
lishing the research desired. 


Cooperative Research and Stand- 
tion of Low-Cost Road 
Improvement—Federal Gov- 
ernment Participation 


By H. S. Fairbank 
Chairman of Research Committee, U. S. Bureau 
of Public Roads 

b ipe-w interest of the U. S. Bureau of 

Public Roads in the development of 
methods of low-cost road construction is 
founded upon knowledge of the need of 
improving literally hundreds of thousands 
of miles of roads on which the present 
traffic is of such proportions as to require 
a smooth, dustless year-round surface but 
not so great as to justify the necessary 
expenditure for a surface of high type. 
The Bureau’s first active interest in ex- 
yeriments looking to the development of 
methods of low-cost surfacing using 
bituminous materials was an outgrowth 
of its experience with roads built in the 
national forests under its direct super- 
vision. In the investigations suggested, 
it is first proposed in broad field studies 
to make a detailed. analysis of the 
methods, materials, costs and service of 
the v: types of low-cost bituminous 
surfa us far developed in various 
localities The types to be studied will 
include sand-clay and top-sail Surface 
treatment in the southeastern states; sand- 
asphalt surfaces in Massachusetts © and 
North Carolina; bituminous treatment of 
clay roads in Illinois and elsewhere; the 
retread method of Indiana and somewhat 
similar treatment of stone roads in other 
states; the so-called blotter treatment of 
gravel roads in Minnesota and adjacent 
states; oiled sand roads in California, 
Nevada and Nebraska; and the mixed-in- 
place treatment of fine crushed rock and 
gravel surfaces which has reached high 
development in the far western states. 
The studies of the efficiency of methods 
of construction and equipment which con- 
stitute the second phase of the investiga- 
tion are being conducted by the Bureau 
with the advice and assistance of the 
Asphalt Association. The third phase, 
that involving a study and analysis of 
the available bituminous material, is the 
particular responsibility of the industry. 
The fourth phase, involving the construc- 
tion and study of experimental roads, has 
also been begun and will be actively 
prosecuted, mainly by the Bureau of 
Public Roads in cooperation with the 
several state highway departments. 


Industry Participation in Research 
By Prevost Hubbard 

Chemical Engineer, The Asphalt Association 
Te ee Se 

cussion of the part to be played by 
the asphalt industry in developing and 
perfecting bituminous products for differ- 
ent types of low-cost roads and their 











various methods of treatment or construc- 
tion. It is to the advantage of the asphalt 
industry as a whole to be of service to 
the highway engineer during this period 
of experimentation in low-cost road im- 
provements, not only with the idea of 
extending the market for asphalt products, 
but to weed out the many unnecessary 
requirements in existing specifications 
which not only curtail the source of 
supply, but through overlapping and slight 
variations often make it necessary for a 
single producer to carry a number of 
stocks for identically the same use by 
different consumers where a single grade 
of material would serve equally well for 
all. Since the organization of the Joint 
Technical Committee in March, 1929, the 
representatives of the asphalt industry 
have not only participated in the study 
of certain selected types but have been 
endeavoring through personal inspection 
of thousands of miles of highways in 
various parts of the country to form a 
composite picture of nation-wide effort 
ty develop improved low-cost roads, and 
to assemble as much information as pos- 
sible in connection with all asphaltic 
products at present available for such 
work. At the present time only progress 
ean be reported in the collection of in- 
formation of available asphaltic materials, 
their relation to existing specifications and 
certain needed improvement in products 
to be used for specific purposes. The 
behavior of certain asphaltic materials in 
combination or contact with various soil 
types and mineral aggregates requires 
considerable systematic study, not only 
in the field, but in the laboratory, before 
ull of the existing problems are solved. 

The following four basic types of asphal- 
tie products should meet most of the 
requirements of low-cost road construc- 
tion or treatment: 

1. A priming oil of low viscosity for 
priming application, consisting of a rela- 
tively hard asphalt cement cut back with 
a kerosene type of distillate. 

2. A slow-curing oil of medium vis- 
coeity, which would ordinarily be applied 
after warming to moderate temperature, 
consisting of a relatively soft asphalt ce- 
ment cut back with a kerosene type of 
distillate or in certain cases of residual 
oils or blends possessing similar properties. 

3. A rapid curing oil of fairly low 
viscosity for cold or slightly warm appli- 
cation, consisting of a paving asphalt 
cut back with a gasoline type of distillate. 

4. A very soft asphalt cement of be- 
tween 150 and 300 penetration. 


Progress in Field Studies 


By J. T. Pauls 
Highway Engineer, Division of Tests, 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads 

HIS paper was devoted chiefly to 

descriptions of experiments which are 
being carried on in the South: the first, 
a continuation of the surface treatment 
of top soil in South Carolina; the second, 
a series of experiments in California, in- 
volving the treatment of fine crushed rock 
and gravel surfaces with several types of 
bituminous materials by methods of 
surface treatment and mixing in place; 
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and the third, a series of experiments in 
the treatment of sandy soil with various 
asphaltic materials in the sand-hill section 
of Nebraska. 


Surface-treated Sand-Clay Roads 
in the Southeast 


By B. P. McWhorter 
Asphalt Engineer, State Highway Board of 
Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 

ie the northwestern part of Florida and 

the section of Georgia south of the 
fali line practically all of the roads were 
at one time surfaced with sand-clay as 
a wearing surface. As the roads were 
relocated and graded to the present-day 
standards of construction, a sand-clay sur- 
face of selected material was invariably 
placed on top as a wearing surface until 
the subgrade became thoroughly settled. 
Not only did this surfacing answer as a 
temporary surface, but it formed a stable 
subgrade upon which to lay the more 
permanent types of surfacing to follow. 
In south central and southwest Georgia 
there are large and numerous deposits 
of iron oxide silica, and from past ob- 
ocrvations it is believed that this material 
makes the best base material for surface 
urcating in the state outside of the lime- 
rock bases. The State Highway Depart- 
ment of Georgia constructed quite a large 
mileage of chert, gravel, top soil and iron 
oxide silica bases at a cost varying from 
$3,000 to $10,000 per mile, and allowed 
them to go unsurfaced for a number of 
years. Statistics proved that these roads 
depreciated from $600 to $1,500 per mile 
per year, depending upon the amount of 
traffic. 

Florida’s experience in using asphaltic 
road oils as primes covered a_ period 
of about four years. The oils failed to 
aitach themselves to the base, and to 
set up quickly and provide the hard mat 
needed to cause the seal coat to adhere 
to it. For this reason tar prime has 
since been used. A viscous road oil on soft 
asphalt cement is, however, used for seal 
coat or second application. 


Retread Construction in Indiana 
By A. H. Hinkle 
Superintendent of Maintenance, Indiana State 
Highway Commission 

HERE is no road surface that fits 

in the gap between the traffic-bound 
surface and the higher-priced pavement 
any better than bituminous retread top. 
This surface can be constructed very 
sooth, it is dustless and easily main- 
tamed, and maintenance costs are not high 
when the old road to be reclaimed has 
sufficient width and strength. The bi- 
tuminous retread top consists of a mixture 
of bituminous material and crushed stone, 
slag or gravel made by several applica- 
tions of the bituminous material to a 
layer of the aggregate spread on the 
old road. The mixture is kept smooth and 
uniform by the use of a grader or planer 
until the bituminous material hardens suf- 
ficiently to cause the aggregate to compact 
under a roller. The aggregate is rolled 
after the application, when the bitumin- 
ous material is in the proper stage of 
curing. The surface voids that cannot be 
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closed by rolling are filled with cover 
material of %4-inch aggregate just pre- 
ceding the third application of bitumin- 
ous material. This retread top has been 
built on old brick and other types of 
pavement that have become objectionable 
because of roughness and disintegration. 


Bituminous Surfacing on Low- 
Type Gravel or Traffic-bound 
Roads 
By J. S. Watkins 
State Highway Engineer, Prankfort, Ky. 

N preparing a section of road for this 

treatment, extreme care is taken to 
completely clean the surface by hand and 
power brooms, following which a prime 
application of the bituminous material 
adopted for treatment is made of about 
0.25-gallon per square yard. Limestone 
covering material is cast over this. In 
some cases where the treatment is applied 
to old bituminous surfaces of various 
kinds, the ratio of application of the cov- 
ering material is reduced from the usual 
100 pounds per square yard to 70 or 80 
pounds per square yard. Immediately 
following the placing of the covering ma- 
terial, an application of 0.6-gallon of 
b:tuminous material is made, after which 
the stone is turned on the road by the 
use of road graders or maintainers. When 
the material in place has been thoroughly 
mixed, it is spread over the road surface, 
and additional bituminous material is 
applied in sufficient quantities to complete 
as nearly as possible the uniform covering 
of every stone particle with bitumen. 
Generally, for each 10 pounds of cover 
material 0.1-gallon of bituminous material 
is used. Grading is continued up to the 
time that the mixed material is taking 
its initial set, at which time the entire 
surface is thoroughly rolled with 10-ton, 
3-wheel rollers. In some instances a seal 
application of limestone chips and approx- 
imately 0.2-gallon of bituminous material 
is necessary. 

On 222 miles of this treatment placed 
during 1928, the average cost was $2,600 
pcr mile, or 26.5 cents per square yard. 


Asphaltic Treatment of Earth Road 
Surfaces in Fresno County, Calif. 
By Chris. P. Jensen 
County Engineer, Fresno County, 


Fresno, Calif. 

URFACE treatment started when 
horse-drawn traffic predominated, and 
has been successful on all except alkali 
soils. Adobe soils are improved by the 
addition of sand and river gravel, while 
for other soils, except drainage, no aid 
is needed. Until 1921 crude oil was used 
with 14 gravity and 65 per cent bitumen. 
At present the specifications require not 
more than 65 per cent of bituminous 
material, as a larger percentage is bad and 
tends to set up too quickly. For appli- 
cation, the material is heated to 200 

degrees in tank cars by portable boilers. 
The bituminous material is used in four 
or five applications amounting to 0.75- 
gallon per square yard. Of these, two 


or three applications are usually made in 
one year between June and September 
because of weather conditions. The road 
is first crowned, graded and brought to 
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ilignment and the earth bladed to the 
edge, the road oiled and then covered by 

e earth by blading from the edge. The 
ol works to the top. When traffic breaks 
through, the road is scarified and the ap- 
pheation is repeated. No roller is used, 
ns it is felt that the traffic consolidates 
the road much better. The volatile oil 
evaporates and the surface solidifies 
readily under traffic. The roads receive 
no maintenance in winter. The total cost, 
exclusive of initial work to place the 
road in condition for oiling, has been 
about 3 cents per gallon, and the total 
rost $528 per mile at the end of con- 


struction and at a point where work is 
charged against maintenance. When the 
road begins to corduroy, the surface is 


scarified and the treatment repeated. The 
cost of maintenance varies from $50 to 
$200 per mile 


Blotter Treatment of Gravel Roads 
in Minnesota 


By F. C. Lang 


Testing Engineer, Minnesota State Highway 
Department, St. Paul, Minn. 


LOTTER treatment was instituted to 

preserve the gravel surfaces, which 
had been hauled long distances. There 
is a total of 784 miles of gravel surfaces 
on the primary system in Minnesota. This 
treatment prevents dust, conserves the 
material and gives an all-year surface. 
The gravel roads are built with pit-run 
local material with gravel over 1 inch in 
size crushed and the material laid to 
a feather edge. 

In construction by the feather-edge 
mnethod, the subgrade is smooth and flat 
between shoulder lines, usually 30 to 32 
feet apart. Approximately 1,600 cubic 
yards of gravel per mile is dumped on 
the road and windrowed to the shoulders 
with blades, except that one inch is left 
on the roadway. As the center compacts, 
the blade brings in more gravel from the 
shoulders, until the road cross-section is 
properly crowned. The seven operations 
of this method of treatment are, first, 
grading all the loose material to the 
center of the road, thus exposing a smooth 
hard surface; second, spraying the pre- 
pared surface with 03 to 0.5-gallon of 
heated bituminous material; third, after 
about 24 hours or when the first appli- 
cation has completely penetrated and set 
up, the surface is again sprayed with 0.25 
to 0.33-gallon of bituminous material and 
at once covered by blading the loose 
material previously removed onto the 
fresh bitumen; fourth, the opposite side 
ef the roadway is then cleared with a 
grader, throwing the loose gravel into a 
windrow over the edge of the treated sec- 
iion and leaving the opposite side free 
for treating; fifth, the remaining side is 
wreated with penetration coat, and allowed 
to set up the same as the first side treated ; 
sixth, this side is then treated with the 
second coat of bituminous material, and 
the loose graded material is bladed in from 
the side for cover; seventh, the road is 
dragged a number of times to smooth it 
and work all the gravel possible into the 
bituminous material. This is continued 
for three to five days, or until the surface 
has set up so that dragging does no good. 
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Treatment of Subgrades with 
Asphaltie Oils 
By C. A. Hogentagler 
Senior eww Engineer, U. 8S. Bureau of 
c¢ Roads, Washington, D. C. 

pas wove. was devoted to the appli- 

cation of the physics of soil to the 
practical problems of the stability of a 
subgrade. The author pointed out that 
internal friction makes for stability, and 
likened it to pieces of sandpaper rubbing 
together, while fly paper was an example 
of cohesion. The stability of a subgrade 
may be increased by reducing the mois- 
ture and by adding sand. The question 
of admixtures and of seepage, capillarity 
and frost action, which serve to admit 
water to soil, were all discussed in detail, 
followed by a description of laboratory 
experiments on different types of soils 
carried on with discs. It was found that 
damp discs disintegrated much more 
slowly than discs that had been dried to 
constant weight and then immersed in 
water. It was shown that bitumen mixed 
with the earth traps the air and prevents 
the rise of capillary water, as water cannot 





Valuable Discussions 


The Asphalt Association, 441 
Lexington Avenue, New York, 
has available a limited number 
of mimeographed copies of 
most of these papers which 
may be secured on request. All 
papers and discussions are pub- 
lished in the annual proceed- 
ings of the conference. 











enter a soil unless air leaves it. A care- 
ful description of the physics of freezing, 
showing how ice crystals can grow in 
subgrades, proved very interesting. Bitu- 
minous treatment was definitely shown to 
be beneficial in reducing the amount of 
material that must be added to stabilize 
subgrades. 


Surface-treated Gravel and Maca- 


dam in Oregon 
By R. H. Baldock 
Maintenance Engineer, Oregon State Highway 
Department 


SPHALTIC oil and tar have been 

used for many years for surface treat- 
ments. First, treatments were in the 
form of dust palliatives, using a light 
asphaltic oil known on the Pacific Coast 
as fuel oil. It was soon found necessary 
to increase the amount of oil, because 
the thin spread lasted but a short time 
and the oil tended to cake in spots and 
develop potholes. The treatment now 
cousists essentially in the thorough clean- 
ing of the surface by sweeping, followed 
by a prime coat of light oil or tar at the 
rate of 0.25 to 0.33-gallon per square yard. 
As soon as the prime coat becomes dry, 
heavy oil is applied at the rate of 0.25 
to 0.33-gallon per square yard, followed 
by a spread of clean screenings which are 
well rolled. In certain cases a double 
coat of heavy oil, using approximately 
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0.25-gallon on each application, is specified. 
The first application is followed by a 
spread of 1 to %-inch stone at the rate 
of 012-cubic yard per square yard, which 
is broomed and rolled. After the second 
application of heavy oil, % to %-inch 
screenings are spread at the rate of 0.01- 
cubie yard per square yard, followed by 
brooming and rolling. The binder used 
is either a 95 per cent asphaltic oil, heavy 
tar or soft asphalt. Both the oil and the 
asphalt are from the California fields. 

Road mix treatments are also used, the 
road being first scarified to a depth of 
from 2 to 3 inches and mixed with an 
oil by a blade grader. The oil contains 
60 to 70 per cent asphalt with a viscosity 
of 200 to 300 seconds at 122 degrees 
Fahrenheit. The oil is applied to the 
amount of 0.5-gallon per square yard per 
inch depth loose measure, and the oil 
and stone mixed with motor graders. 

Multiple lift bituminous macadam has 
been built from 1% to 4% inches in thick- 
ness over 150 miles of highway. Some of 
this mileage has been constructed by road 
mixing broken stone and 85 per cent 
asphaltic oil, and others by a modification 
of the penetration type, laying 95 per cent 
asphaltic oil and soft asphalt and rock 
in layers. This work is performed by 
machine methods, using blade graders to 
spread the stone. 

The costs of the various types of con- 
struction used in Oregon are, first, $9,600 
a mile for surface treatment consisting of 
a prime coat of 0.33-gallon of light oil or 
tar, followed by a seal of 0.33-gallon of 
heavy asphaltic oil and screenings, the 
thickness of the base being about 8 inches 
and the wearing course 1 inch. Second, 
$9,900 a mile for surface treatment con- 
sisting of a prime coat of 0.33-gallon of 
light oil or tar, followed by two coats of 
heavy oil at the rate of 0.25-gallon each. 
Screenings are placed on each coat of 
heavy oil. The thickness of the base is 
7% inches and of the wearing course 
1% inches. Third, $10,150 per mile for 
a road mixed type consisting of a 64-inch 
base course and 2%-inch wearing course 
of light oil and fine stone. Fourth, $12,- 
5°0 a mile for a bituminous macadam 
2% inches in thickness on a 6%4-inch base 


course. 


Causes and Control of Damaging 
Frost Action in Shoulders 
and § es 
By W. C. Buetow 
Chief Engineer, Wisconsin ~ 4 eptond 


partment, 

LIMATIC conditions so , ES 

create frost boils, which are the chief 
ailments that have to be combated by 
the Highway Department. Frost boils 
appear annually in the same areas, but 
not in the same spots. Some of the frost 
boils correct themselves, and others are 
eliminated by corrective measures. To 
overcome the trouble it is necessary to 
locate the point where the trouble starts. 
This is usually in cuts or at the junctions 
of cuts and fills and in low-lying, level 
roads. Just where the frost boils will 
appear cannot be predicted. Two kinds 
of boils are found in Wisconsin. The 


first seems to be caused by a vein of 
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water under the subgrade, and shows up 
on a side hill. The second is more serious 
and appears in level stretches of fine 
inedium clay superimposed on heavy clay 
or hardpan. 

Frost boils start to form in the first 
frcezing weather. They are not bad if 
the road is covered with snow, but when 
the roads are opened for traffic by the 
removal of the snow the frost penetrates 
deeper. If there is no ground water, 
neither frost nor snow removal would 
cause any trouble. The southern part of 
the state has trouble first, and the north- 
ern part is experiencing difficulties with 
frost boils as late as June. A heavy load 
over one of these frost boils will quake 
the surface over a large area. If travel 
could be kept off, there would be no dam- 
age, but the puddling action of traffic 
breaks up the surface into cracks, and the 
semi-fluid material flows out, causing mir- 
ing. 

Drainage of the center of the boil is 
effected by ditching, dynamite, or steam- 
ing out. In bad territory when the boils 
are being worked on, travelers who wish 
to go over the road are provided with 
metal or wooden runs. A study of soils 
is being made so that a choice of soils 
will be possible when fills and grading 
are being done. This will add to the 
cost of grading, but will cut maintenance 
over a long period of years. Artificial 
strata of 20 inches of sand from side to 
side of the roads are used in short 
stretches to permit water to leave the 
center of the road, and this has been 
effective in remedying some frost boils. 
No moisture-retaining soil should be used. 
Where frost penetrates more than 20 
inches, a boil will form below this remedial 
stratum, but the oozing water from the 
b-il will run out through the sand. Per- 
forated metal pipe has been used for 
drainage ard has been successful until 
it became clogged. 


Black Base and Track Paving in 
Charlest-yn, S. C. 


By J. H. Dingle 
City Engineer 

| ae tig 1912 to the present time, asphalt 
has been the accepted pavement in 
Charleston. It increased from 0.7 miles 
in 1912 to 8.5 miles in 1921 and 55 miles 
in 1929. Sheet asphalt is generally laid 
on cement concrete base 5 inches thick, 
the exception being about 55,000 square 
yards which, because of poor subsoil con- 
ditions, was laid on asphaltic concrete 
base in the boulevard area. The advan- 
tages of the flexible base with special ref- 
erence to maintenance of contact between 
the base and the subgrade, the non-ab- 
sorbent qualities of the base and homo- 
geneity of the base and surface course, 
ease, rapidity and low cost of repairs, 
Ied to the adoption of asphaltic concrete 

base for all sheet asphalt work. 
Experience indicates that vibration due 
to street-railway traffic is destructive of 
asphalt pavement when the latter is in 
direct contact with the rail. The asphalt 
in a short time is displaced and curls up 
on each side of each rail, producing in- 
equalities unsightly to the eye and un- 
comfortable to drive over. This condi- 


tion is intensified if portions of the asphalt 
are broken off by traffic, leaving a longi- 
tudinal depression between the rail and 
a ragged edge of pavement. Creosoted 
wood block laid along the rail as a 
separator or cushion between the rail and 
asphalt pavement was first used. The 
blocks were 3 inches wide and 3 inches 
deep, the combined depth of binder and 
top. Two courses were laid as stretchers 
along each side of each rail supported by 
the concrete base and forming a strip 6 
inches wide between the asphalt and the 
rail. The concrete base under the wood 
block was depressed a fraction to allow 
the blocks to be set in a thin bed of 
cement mortar, and the space on each 
side of each rail between the web of the 
rail and the blocks was filled with cement 
mortar to provide vertical faces flush with 
the edges of the top of the rail for 
lateral support of the blocks. 


Improvements in Paving - Plant 
Equipment and Methods 
By John W. Davitt 


Chemical Engineer, New Jersey Asphalt Paving 
Co., Jersey City, N. J. 


HIS paper was devoted to suggestions 

for the improvement of hot mix 
plants and an outline of improvements 
which had been made in the drying units, 
the burners, the use of fuel oil, power 
for driving the plant, the mixing boxes, 
and the methods of proportioning the 
batches. 


Machine Finishing for Hot Mix 
Pavements in California 
By C. F. Pope 


Chief Construction Engineer, California Division 
of Highways, Pasadena, Calif. 
HE 


advantages that have become 

apparent and the improvements in 
asphalt construction that have followed 
upon the introduction of mechanical 
spreading and finishing are: 

1. Removal of limitations on plant 
capacities due to inability to handle large 
tonnages on narrow highways. 

2. Decrease in unit cost of asphaltic 
mixtures due to quantity production and 
to quantity handling on the street. 

3. Greater uniformity of structure of 
the asphalt paving base and surface. . 

4. Decrease in surface roughness to a 
point where there is now little difference 
between the best-laid asphaltic type and 
any other type of pavement in this respect. 

5. Production of a uniformly smooth 
non-skid surface which will be safe in any 
weather for a number of years. 

6. Elimination of poor workmanship 
through the substitution of machinery for 
hand labor on all of the more important 
phases of the work. 

7. Reduction in rolling due to the 
peculiar arrangement of the paving mix- 
ture previous to rolling. 

8. Decrease in plant and street cost 
due to mass production, and decrease in 
general contract cost due to speed of 
operation as a whole. 

Two types of finishing machines are 
now in use in California, both of which 
spread, rake and finish asphaltic con- 
crete. Both are motor-driven and con- 
sist essentially of front and rear screed 
plates set about 10 feet apart, having a 
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motion transverse to the pavement at 
the same time that the machine advances 
slong the side forms. The raking ele- 
ments are set in between the screeds 
and consist of steel pins set in heavy pipe. 
Two types of rakes are used, the pendulum 
type and the sliding type. The rake 
teeth, which consist of steel pins from 8 
to 14 inches in length and % to %-inch 
in diameter, are set 6 inches or less apart 
iu two lines of double-thickness pipe of 
2 to 2% inches nominal diameter. The 
teeth are adjustable for projections and 
are fixed in place with set screws. 


Resurfacing Concrete Roads with 
Asphalt Wearing Courses 
By W. H. Sharp 


Engineer of Repairs, Connecticut State Highway 
Department, Hartford, Conn. 


PP REMIZED bituminous materials used 
in resurfacing work are classed as 
(1) semi-rigid, including sheet asphalt, 
Topeka, Warrenite, etc.; and (2) flexible 
pavements such as Amiesite. The condi- 
tion of the concrete determines the 
method and type of resurfacing material. 
Where the condition is bad, a flexible top 
is used. Five experimental sections have 
been laid on the highway between Hart- 
ford and New Haven: (1) a 3-inch sheet 
esphalt consisting of 1%4-inch binder and 
1%-inch sheet asphalt top; (2) 2%-inch 
Amiesite, the first course of l-inch stone 
and the top of %-inch stone; (3) 2-inch 
Amiesite of l-inch stone; (4) 1%-inch 
Topeka mix; and (5) 1-inch sheet asphalt 
tup. These sections, laid in 1922, are still 
in good condition and it is not possible 
yet to determine their relative advantages. 

In 1924, a %-inch Amiesite was laid 
at 38 cents per square yard on concrete 
which had been put down in 1914. This 
road was subjected to very heavy traffic 
and had no maintenance until 1928. The 
eost of resurfacing depends on. the loca- 
tion of the asphalt plant. The average 
cost for 14-inch sheet asphalt with an 
average haul of 20 miles, is $1.00 per 
square yard, and for the flexible 90 cents 
per square yard. Experiments are now 
under way with Colprovia and rubber 
Amiesite which is made with 1 per cent 
of pure rubber latex. 

Connecticut is resurfacing one-half of 
a road at a time to avoid detours. The 
disadvantage of this method, however, is 
that it prevents cross rolling of the com- 
pleted surface. 


Rough-Texture Asphalt Pavements 
in Europe 
By F. J. Leduc 


Chief, Laboratory for Testing Materials, 
Montreal, Que. 


FTER defining skidding, this paper 

discusses methods for preventing 
skidding, both by training drivers of au- 
tomotive vehicles to more careful opera- 
tion and through the construction of rough 
surface texture pavements. Note is made 
of the training track of the London Gen- 
eral Bus Co., where its drivers receive 
special lessons in preventing skidding on a 
well-lubricated track. Seal coats as used 
near London, where a hard, well-screened 
gravel was applied after spraying the sur- 
face with a bituminous compound, are 
recommended. Sheet asphalt is used in 








~~ 
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Europe, but a preference is now given the 
stone-filled sheet asphalt, in which 15 to 
25 per cent of stone passing '%4-inch mesh 
is added to the ordinary standard mix 
One of the reasons for this practice is to 
offer a rougher surface to wheels. 


Types and Characteristics of Emul- 
sions for Asphalt Paving 
Purposes 
By Lester Kirschbraun 


Vice-President in Charge of Research, 
Plintkote Co., New York 


N emulsion is defined as a heteroge- 
<1 neous system containing two nor- 
mally immiscible liquid phases, one of 
which is the liquid which is dispersed as fine 
droplets or globules in the other. The spe- 
cific properties necessary for a success- 
ful paving emulsion are: (1) it 
contain asphalt of penetration, ductility 
cementing value and other characteristics 
normally suited to the type of use con- 
templated; (2) it must have bulk stability, 
that is, it must not be broken down upon 
long periods of storage or upon agitation 
(3) it must have 


should 


during transportation ; 
sufficiently fine particle size so as to be 
freely suspendible; (4) it must have a 
controlled degree of stability so that it 
will not break prematurely when sprayed 
or when mixed with mineral aggregate, 
inert mineral powders or with diluting 
water; (5) its time of coalescence or rate 
of break must be suitable to the condi- 
tions for which it is to be used; in other 
words, it should break when deposited 
upon the road in the shortest time com- 
patible with its other stability require- 
ments; (6) its viscosity must be definite, 
constant and suited for the purpose for 
which it is to be employed; (7) it must 
have a concentration of asphalt which does 
not vary for the particular use for which 
it is intended; (8) the relation between as- 
phalt concentration and viscosity should 
be such that a regulated and predeter- 
mined film thickness is always deposited ; 
(9) the concentration of the emulsifying 
agent should be a minimum and always 
less than that which would in any way 
modify the properties of the asphalt 
binder. 

Asphalt emulsions are now being manu- 
factured, both in the United States and 
abroad, in which the above enumerated 
characteristics are found. 


Standard Paving for Airports 
By R. H. Simpson 


Chief Engineer, Department of Public Service, 
= Columbus, Ohio 


OST so-called airports are only land- 
4 ing fields. Genuine airports must 
provide take-off and landing areas that can 
be used in all weathers; which means that 
some kind of paving is necessary. In the 
arid West no paving is needed, oiling be- 
ing sufficient to keep down the clouds of 
dust, as the ground is stable at all times. 
The condition of a runway is the cri- 
terion of suitability of a field for a given 
ship. 

Highway paving and airway paving are 
two entirely different problems. A high- 
way is congested, while the runway can be 
used by only one plane at a time. The 
only impact on a runway is the small 


amount not taken up by the shock ab- 
sorber and wings. 

The requirements for a runway pave- 
ment are reasonable cost, a well-drained 
subgrade, a good base to distribute the 
load, no abrupt change in grade, an even, 
true surface, a non-skid surface, water- 
proof qualities, slight slope to carry off 
water, a dustless surface, good visibility, 
and amenability to quick repair. Asphal- 
tie surfaces meet all these requirements. 
A base must be built to suit the condi- 
tions of the soil, and may be either a 
biack base or concrete. For the surface of 
the runway asphaltic concrete is probably 
the best. Both minor and general surface 
repairs can be easily handled. The Co- 
lumbus airport known as Port Columbus, 
the eastern terminus of the T.A.T. trans- 
continental air-rail route, has an asphaltic 
concrete surface on a portland cement base 
with a rough non-skid surface. There are 
two paved runways, one, 3,500 feet and 
the other 2,500 feet in length, and both 
100 feet wide. The asphalt concrete sur- 
face, amounting to 90,200 square yards, 
was laid in 13 working days, with a maxi- 
mum of 9,600 square yards in one day. 
The haul was about 9 miles, and 18 trucks 
were used. 


Experimental Runway Construc- 
tion at the St. Louis Municipal 
Airport 
By Mark R. Thompson 


Engineer in Charge of Bituminous Pavement, 
Board of Public Service, St. Louis, Mo. 


ELIEVING that it is better to first 

consider the materials that enter in- 
to the construction of airport runways, 
the city of St. Louis has been experiment- 
ing with various types of treatment, using 
different bituminous materials. About 40 
different combinations of earth, metal and 
bituminous product were made in the 
laboratory research, and the best of these 
were used in various sections of the experi- 
mental runway. 


Oiled Runways for Airports 


By John A. Herlihy 
Chief Engineer, Transcontinental Air Trans- 
port, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. 

i herve chief objection to oiled runways 

is their color. For night landing, the 
problem of properly lighting an airport 
having oiled runways is more difficult than 
if they were of a light color. If white 
strips about 4 feet in width are built at 
the corners of the runways, it helps ma- 
tcrally in offsetting the light absorption 
of the dark pavement. Suitable runways 
can be made by the mixed-in-place 
method, particularly in desert country 
having fine sandy soil containing not too 
much organic material. The thickness of 
the runway depends on local conditions, 
varying from 2 inches to 4 inches. The 
runway is prepared for the application of 
the oil by a thorough harrowing with a 
disc harrow, after which oil is applied 
through a four-speed spreader in several 
applications of approximately 0.5-gallon 
per square yard. After each application 
the runway is harrowed to thoroughly 
mix the oil and soil. Ordinarily, it will 
take about 0.75-gallon of oil per square 
yard per inch of thickness of runway. 
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The finer the material, the more oil will 
be necessary. After all the oil has been 
applied, it is mixed by blading it back and 
forth across the runway with an ordinary 
biade grader set at an angle of about 45 
degrees with the direction of travel. This 
blade serves to thoroughly mix the oil 
and the soil and is a very important part 
o! the process. From 20 to 30 bladings are 
necessary. On wide runways it is advisa- 
hie to blade the material up in windrows 
ubout 15 feet apart and then blade it back 
again. The next process is to lay the ma- 
terial down on the surface in a layer of 
uniform thickness. This is done with a 
straight blade and requires very careful 
work. These runways give a smooth, 
tough and resilient surface, excellent for 
both landing and taking off. If material 
nt over %4-inch in size is used, they will 
remain fairly soft, permitting ships with 
tail skids to land comfortably with little 
danger of ground looping. 


Oiled Earth Roads in Illinois 
By D. O. Thomas 
Superintendent of Highways, St. Clair 


County, 

pms oiled earth roads under freez- 
\J ing and thawing are not permanent 
and the results obtained by the use of oil 
are less certain than for any material now 
in use, the work should be charged to 
maintenance. If expenditures for oil are 
judiciously directed and care is used in 
applying the oil and maintaining the sur- 
face, the cost may be justifiable under 
Illinois conditions. The faults of oiled 
earth roads, such as their tendency to be- 
come pitted and to break up easily under 
adverse weather conditions, are not due 
entirely to inherent defects of this type of 
road, but rather to the use of too small 
an amount of oil and too little or no 
maintenance. Pneumatic tires exert a 
beneficial effect upon an oiled earth sur- 
face because they tend to smooth and 
compact it. Steel tires, especially if nar- 
row, quickly disintegrate and destroy an 
oiled surface. 

The success of an earth road is 90 per 
cent preparation of the earth surface and 
10 per cent the kind and amount of road 
oil put upon it. The oil is usually put 
upon the road in two applications each 
year and is applied hot. The road should 
be closed to traffic while oiling, as even 
a few vehicles passing over a freshly oiled 
road will cause permanent damage to the 
surface. A light covering of earth, just 
sufficient to absorb excess oil, gives a 
smoother surface than can be obtained in. 
any other way. A well-shod heavy drag 
or light grader is usually heavy enough to 
properly maintain an oiled earth road. 


er Correction and Prevention 
of Checking in Asphalt Paving 
Mixtures 


By Henry L. Howe 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Deterioration 
from Natural Causes 
A WELL-PREPARED paper stating 
the various types of cracks and 
briefly discussing each. It covers cracks 
in the asphalt surface due to shrinkage of 
the concrete base after the curing period, 
cracks formed by excessive expansion of 
the concrete base, those caused by base 
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failure due to inadequate drainage or low 
strength, those due primarily to improper 
methods of construction, the general dis- 
integration caused by cracks, and the re- 
sults of paving mixtures of poor quality. 


Producing Enduring Smoothness 
in Bituminous Macadam 
Surfaces 
By B. E. Gray 


Division Engineer, State Road Commission 
of West Virginia 


[* pays to take pains in the smallest de- 
tails in the construction of asphalt 
paving. If, by following proper methods, 
excellent, durable surfaces can be obtained 
that cost from $5,000 to $20,000 per mile 
and then can be maintained at an annual 
expense which is less than the difference 
of interest charges on these types and the 
more expensive pavements, assuredly 
there will be great approbation on the part 
of the public because of the much larger 
mileage from the same expenditure of 


funds. The public does not care what the 
road is made of, but it does demand—and 
properly so—that roads shall be 
smooth and safe. 


those 


Improvements in Paving - Plant 
Equipment and Methods 
By Harry C. McClure 
City Engineer, Flint, Mich. 
HIS paper was devoted to changes in 
paving-plant equipment and methods 
which have been undertaken at the mu- 
nicipal asphalt plant in Flint, Mich., dur- 
ing the last year. The plant consists of 
two Warren internally fired 25-ton dryers 
with a 2,000-pound mixer. The dryers aré 
oil-fired, and the plant steam is furnished 
by a 125-horsepower, coal-burning boiler, 
furnishing steam at 140 pounds pressure 
The maximum month of over 95,000 
square yards and a daily average of over 
3,600 square yards of 3-inch top during 
August, show the possibilities of this plant. 


A City’s Achievements in Transit Service 


— Department of Street Railways of 
Detroit, Mich., operates the largest 
municipally owned surface transportation 
system in America, serving a population of 
over a million. During its nine years of 
operation as a unified system it has made 
an excellent record both from financial 
and from service standpoints. In the 1929 
competition for the Charles A. Coffin 
Prize, offered under the auspices of the 
American Electric Railway Association 
“for distinguished contribution to the de- 
velopment of electric transportation for 
the convenience of the public and the 
benefit of the industry,” the Detroit sys- 
tem made an impressive showing, although 
not winning the award, which went to an 
interurban system, the Chicago, South 
Shore & South Bend Railroad. The 
achievements in Detroit for the preceding 
year are described as follows in the Elec- 
tric Railway Journal for October, 1929, in 
reporting upon various contestants for the 
award: 

“The most interesting achievement of 
the year was the inauguration and opera- 
tion of what is claimed to be the fastest 
urban surface line in the world, the Jef- 
ferson Avenue express. During the year 
this line maintained an average speed of 
185 m.ph. over its 4.3 miles of route. 
Local stops are made in the downtown 
area, beyond which express stations are 
at spaced intervals of 0.9 mile. In the dis- 
trict served by the express stops, local 
transfer busses operate, giv ing free trans- 
fers to express cars upon payment of the 
6-cent fare. This remarkable speed was 
maintained by the use of good equipment, 
careful schedule-making, efficient perform- 
ance by the platform men, and most of 
all, probably, by gaining control of auto- 
matic traffic signal lights on Jefferson 
Avenue through an arrangement with the 
Police Department. By means of con- 
tactors on the trolley wire, the street car 
automatically throws the light in its favor 
when it approaches the intersection. 


When the car passes, another contactor 
returns the light to its original control, 


which in this case is by a master timer 
regulating all the other signals on Jeffer- 
son Avenue. Because the headway is so 
short that the street cars could easily keep 
the green lights continuously lit, one of 
the relays has an adjustable element which 
can be set from one second to 30 minutes 
as the longest period of continuous move- 
ment on this street. 

“The fact that 11,466 additional pas- 
sengers travel over Jefferson Avenue cars 
daily attests to the popularity of this line. 
The traffic director of the Detroit Police 
Department believes that its express fea- 
tures speeded up traffic on Jefferson Ave- 
nue from 40 to 60 per cent. 

“In May of last year the movement of 
cars and coaches through the downtown 
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area was greatly facilitated at the busiest 
rush-hour point in the system by an im- 
proved loading scheme applied to Capitol 
Park, the downtown terminus of the 
Grand River, Fourteenth and Myrtle lines. 
The plan divorced street cars from ve- 
hicular traffic, and provided a safety zone 
of the steel post type, with rope strung 
between the posts permitting three aisles 
of entrance and egress during the 4 to 
6 p.m. period. It is estimated that move- 
ment of the 200 cars which pass through 
the loop during this two-hour period has 
been accelerated 50 per cent. 

“Jitney operation, much of which was 
by ‘wild-cat’ operators, and which had been 
conducted for six years under the pro- 
tection of a series of injunctions, was 
terminated on October 24 when the Mich- 
igan Supreme Court upheld the city or- 
dinance banning jitneys. At that time 
1,000 jitneys were being operated daily; 
they constituted genuine and ever-increas- 
ing competition. On the morning of Oc- 
tober 26 some 40,000 former jitney cus- 
mers used the street cars. With the com- 
ing of November and the Christmas shop- 
ping crowds, the downtown merchants be- 
gan to wonder if their customers would be 
transported as well as in the era of jit- 
neys. They called a meeting and asked 
the Department about it. Every bit of 
available rolling stock was already in 
service, including 75 new Peter Witt cars 
purchased in 1928 and 22 cars and trailers 
rented from Cleveland after the defeat 
of the jitneys. On November 16 the De- 
partment announced that it had ordered 
160 de luxe parlor coaches. Beginning 
three days later, seven new coaches were 
delivered and placed in service daily until 
December 24, the climax of the Christmas 
rush, when the entire fleet of 160 was 
rolling over Detroit's streets, calling forth 
much praise, and causing the people to 
forget entirely t’:e departed jitney.” 


Home Modernizing Bureau for Sioux City Chamber 


HOME Modernizing Bureau is the 

latest service to be added to those 
given by the Sioux City Chamber of 
Commerce, Sioux City, Iowa. The pur- 
pose of the new bureau is to enable the 
home owner to have a better and more 
convenient place to live in and with a 
greater value, according to the Siour City 
Spirit of Progress, the Chamber of Com- 
merce magazine. Commenting on the 
new service, the magazine says: 

“The Home Modernizing Bureau func- 
tions in the following manner: Mr. A, a 
home owner, is interested and consults 
the Bureau, which prepares plans, specifi- 
cations and finance estimates. Bids are 
then submitted by contractors to assure 
the lowest possible cost price. The re- 
sults are that a Sioux City business sells 
the material, Sioux City tradesmen do the 
building, and Mr. A has a modernized 
home with an increased value considerably 
more than the amount expended for im- 
provements. 

“Services of the Bureau are extended 
to the public. Its principal aim will be 
to provide expert advisory and super- 
visory aid for the home owner at little 
or no expense in the improvement of his 


home. The Bureau will serve to remove 
from the home owner's shoulder the 
burden of detail as well as giving aid and 
expert advice as to the best methods to 
be followed.” 

Fred Shannon, connected for five years 
with the City Engineer’s office and a 
graduate of the Engineering College of 
Notre Dame, is Manager of the Bureau. 


New Officers of the American 
Society for Munici 
Improvements 
T THE 35th annual convention, held 

44 in Philadelphia in October, the fol- 
lowing were elected as officers of the 
AS.M1. for the ensuing year: 

President—P. L. Brockway, City 
gineer, Wichita, Kans. 

lst Vice-President—John W. Reid, Com- 
missioner of Public Works, Detroit, Mich 

2d Vice-President—J. H. Neeson, Chief 
Engineer and Surveyor, Bureau of En- 
gineering and Surveys, Philadelphia, Pa 

3d Vice-Presidént—Samuel A. Greely, 
Consulting Engineér, Chicago, III. 

Treasurer—S. Cameron Corson, Borough 
Engineer, Norristown, Pa. 


En- 


















































TRAFFIC OFFICERS OF SOFIA, BULGARIA; ATHENS, GREECE; AND VIENNA, AUSTRIA 


Kuropean Cities’ Traffic Policemen 


N making a jaunt through most of 
Europe’s principal cities, it has 
provea to be an interesting hobby 


to spot a representative traffic officer in 
each country’s capital or metropolis and 
get his photograph 

But | that the T> rkish 


who was directing vehicular traffic 


wish ~ cop 
as it 


came and went across the famous bridge 


over t 


By 


he 


boul and Gal 


Napoleon 


i 


ARTHUR L 


( rolde n 


H. STREET 


between Stam 


Horn 


ita had not struck quite so 


T 


As I remember 


vosture 


it, his helmet was bright red 


It had 


graphed the 


been 


Sucharest 


when I photo 
officer. Hence, 


raining 


the neatly fitting raincoat is not to be 


taken as part of his every-day 


In 


Sofia, 


apparel 
traffic policemen wear 


uniforms that remind one of Slav mili- 
tary equipment. One of them took um- 
brage at my having alighted from a 
street car while it was in motion, but 
when he discovered that I was a for- 
eigner and ignorant of Sofia’s rigidly 
enforced ordinance against boarding and 
leaving street cars in motion, he seemed 
to be sorry that he had even started to 
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OFFICERS OF BELGRADE, SERBIA; BERLIN, GERMANY; AND CONSTANTINOPLE, TURKEY 
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TRAFFIC OFFICERS OF BUDAPEST, HUNGARY; PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOV 


tuke me to task motorist would be more apt to swear 


I 
That came the closest to a “hard- the policeman.’ 


AKIA; AND BUCHAREST, RUMANIA 


men carry, in addition tl itomatic re- 


ength of which 


boiled” attitude observed in any polhiee - In Salonica. Greece trathe ofhcers es ferent cities English “bob- 
man on the whole trip. I mentioned ysed a wand and wielded it with a dig- bies,” so named after Sir Robert Peel 
to a friend in Bucharest that Euro- nity that compelled comparison with (who reorganized the London police de- 
pean traffic officers seemed to be able | iders of symphony orchestras, particu- partment more than 100 years ago), do 
to discharge their functions efficient- larly as the arm was extended along qa wot carry firearms, their armament being 
ly without swearing at pedestrians and graceful and horizontal line club. Consequently, Eng- 
motorists, whereas at home I had over- In Belgrade, I had to wait for the s] men rarely, if ever, commit 
heard such things as a policeman bawl- officer to let a yoke of oxen make a left- homicides in making arrests. But, pre- 
ing out to the driver of an automobile, hand turn, but a 1929 Buick had to wait there are those in their graves 
“Back that d——d thing up! Where do too d be still in the line of duty 
you think vou are going?” The friend In some of the cities. notably Buda had they been able to protect themselves 
chuckled and said, “In Bucharest, the pest, Vienna, Prague and Berlin, police gainst murderous assailants 


















































TRAFFIC OFFICERS OF BRISTOL, ENGLAND; PARIS, FRANCE; AND OSLO, NORWAY 
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Demonstrating Dentistry in the Schools as Part 
of a Public Health Program 


District Heatu 


dentistry emphasizes early 


M' )DERN 


care for the prevention of dental 
defects. Despite the fact that during th 
past two decades a large group of ths 


this teaching 
health officers and school physicians find 


population has absorbed 
a huge amount of neglect, particularly in 
the care of teeth. This may 
be attributed to several factors, principal 
of which is the age-old belief that decay 
and loss 


deciduous 


premature or otherwise, of tem- 
porary teeth is but a natural process, and 
that time, effort, and money expended for 
their preservation is more or less a 
waste. In consequence, the parents’ dis- 
inclination to pay appropriate fees for 
corrective service, which in children fre- 
quently requires more of the dentist’s 
time and patience than in adults, leads 
to lack of interest in this field of dental 
practice. At any rate, it is generally ac- 
cepted that dental hygiene principles and 
habits can best be inculcated during th: 
pre-school and more especially the early 
school Age 


As has been reiterated, preaching is not 


ilways successful teaching, and experi- 
ence leads to a conviction that demon- 
strative practice brings the greater ac- 


complishment. With this latter idea, and 
with a view to making the demonstration 
as universal as possible throughout both 
rural and urban districts, the San Joaquin 
Local Health District has evolved a spe- 


cial division of work, coordinated, of 
course, with the school health and de- 
velopment program. The duties of this 
division aré (1) to cooperate with the 


local dental association in oral hygiene 
education; (2) to conduct demonstration 
work in schools; (3) to care for indigents 
unable to employ dentists. 

All work is carried on by and with the 
advice and endorsement of the 
dental association. Demonstration work 
limited to children under 
twelve years of age, or until the appear- 
ance of the permanent teeth. Service is 
given free to all applicants, since it is 
regarded as an educational and not a 
charitable enterprise. No work is per- 
formed without the written request and 
consent of parent or guardian. Particular 
attention is devoted to preservation of the 
six-year molars and of temporary teeth 
until succeeded by permanent ones. 

On account of 
sonnel, 


local 


in schools is 


limited time and _ per- 
treatments are necessarily re- 
stricted to such as may be performed at 
one sitting, but include cleanings, extrac- 
tions, fillings and temporary cavity or 
pulp treatments. Children requiring con- 
tinued treatments are referred to private 
dentists, or if indigent, cared for at the 
District’s dental clinic at Stockton. 
This dental clinic is conducted in the 
Henry Hewlett Hough Memorial Clinic 
at the Emergency Hospital from 1 to 5 


SIPPY, M.D 
HEALTH 


By JOHN J 


Orricer, San JOAQUIN SOCIAI 


P.M c ach day 


from any part of the District, all of whom, 


ind is open to applicants 


however, must obtain entrance permits 


from the social welfare worker or in 
gator 


vesti- 


For the Country Children 


Work in rural schools is conducted in 
1 dentist’s office fully equipped for the 
necessities, mounted truck 
By parking it in the school yard, work 
may be carried on without interruption of 
class Saturday mornings and 
school holiday periods are devoted to 
work for those unable to pay in the larger 
rural schools or in the surrounding cities 
of Lodi, Tracy and Manteca. The dentist 
in charge is accompanied by a_ truck 
driver, who also assists in record keep- 


on a chassis. 


schedules 


ing. 
Since electric current is available in 95 
per cent of instances, either from the 


school or an adjoining farm residence, it 
is supplied to the truck by means of an 
extension cord for sterilizer, drill, lights 
ind fan. An air compression water-tank 
carried at one provides running 
water. All working equipment is portable, 
so that it may be used in set-ups at any 
of the five health centers maintained 
throughout the District. 


side 


A second dentist, who operates in 
Stockton city schools for one-half of each 


school day, is equipped with a portable 


outfit, the larger city schools all having a 
rest room or other space apart from class- 
rooms in which the set-up may be made. 
The other half of the day and Saturday 
mornings are given to the Hough Memo- 
rial Clinic for indigents. 





DIsTRICT 





THE HENRY HEWLETT HOUGH MEMO- 
RIAL DENTAL CLINIC, STOCKTON 





CALIFORNIA 


What It Costs 

Both dentists devote full time on sal- 
ary and are not permitted to do private 
practice. Women dentists are preferably 
employed for several reasons, principal 
among which are: (1) tactful approach 
with children; (2) preference for chil- 
dren’s work as a specialty; and (3) a dis- 
position to remain permanently. 

The dentist’s salary at beginning of em- 
ployment is $150 per month. If the work 
is satisfactory after ninety days’ proba- 
tion, this is increased to $175. There- 
after an additional $25 per month is given 
for each year of employment, to a maxi- 
mum of $3,000 per annum. A truck driver 
is employed at from $100 to $110 per 
month, usually only for the ten months 
of the school year. 

A typical annual expenditure is as fol- 
lows: 


. weer sees $5,265.78 
DB: TRIED. oo ovincvdsvesnce 97.35 
C. Transportation 

(a) Auto maintenance 486.99 

(b) Other travel expense... 215.85 
Di PE kucucccdanscetavedens 171.50 
E. General supplies............ 204.92 
F. Special dental supplies 763.99 


In accordance with this schedule, the 
cost of operation of the division has been 
as follows for the fiscal year ending June 
30 of each year: 


BEER. nncccntassuwesshie $7,125.97 
BRED. cc cncsvvessnceses 7,206.33 
1927 9,099.98* 
Pi cowsssskvernnevas 8,023.05 
SEED. cicos's oxcncncvcnoes 7,779.48 


* The increased cost for the year 1927 resulted 
from the purchase of a new Graham truck chassis 
as a replacement. 


The Benefits of the Work 
The experience of the Local Health Dis- 
trict in this work has been: 

66 per cent of parents of school children 
from 6 to 12 years of age request ex- 
aminations or treatments. Many fam- 
ilies, of course, prefer and are able to 
employ private dentists. 

23% per cent of those examined had no 
new cavities or were immune to caries. 

76% per cent had cavities and received 
care as follows: 39.8 per cent permit of 
immediate correction ; 22.0 per cent were 
referred to the free clinic; 38.2 per cent 
were referred to private dentists. 


In the five-year period ending June 30, 
1929, 72.850 treatments were given, con- 
sisting of: cleanings, 39 per cent; extrac- 
tions, 17% per cent; fillings, 36% per 
cent; other treatments, 7 per cent. 

During this period the District served 
35,196 children at a total cost of $39,234.81. 
The value of the service estimated on a 
minimum fee schedule was $90,696, an 
average of $2.58 to each child. The cast 
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SOLVING THE ORAL HYGIENE PROBLEM IN THE RURAL SCHOOLS OF SAN JOAQUIN COUNTY, CALIF 





These two views show how the dental office is brought to the country schools in that section, and what goes on inside when it visits a school 


averaged $1.15 per child and 54 cents 
per operation. 


Oral hygiene education is, of course, not 
neglected. School talks, personal instruc- 
tion, literature, movie films—all contri- 
bute to the program, and every child 


(about one in three) who does not possess 
a tooth brush is supplied free of charge. 
An average of twenty gross of brushes 
are thus distributed annually 


On the whole, the program is perhaps 
the most popular of school health and de- 


velopment work and most immediately 
productive of tangible results and correc- 
tions. 


Mir 1 fee schedule Extraction $1 at 
scesses treated (without extraction), $1; cleanings, 
$1 cement fillings, $1; amalgam fillings, $2; 
syuthet fillings, $2. 


A Chamber of Commerce Sponsors the Fine Arts 


By J. B. WILES 


MANAGER AND INDUSTRIAL CoMMISSIONER, Fort WayNE CHAMBER OF COM MERCI 


ELIEVING that the cultural side 
B of a community is closely linked 

with the industrial and commer- 
cial side, the Chamber of Commerce of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., through a special 
group of its membership, known as the 
Fine Arts Committee, carried through 
to a successful conclusion a series of 
Art Weeks during the fall and spring 
of 1928-29. 

In the development and conduct of 
these Art Weeks, the purpose constantly 
before the Committee was to direct at- 
tention to the important relationship 
existing between the arts and commerce 
and also to increase art appreciation on 
the part of business men and women, as 
well as the citizenship in general. The 
success attained has more than repaid 
the time and effort expended. 


The Better Yards Program 

Under the leadership and direction of 
the Fort Wayne Chamber of Commerce, 
a Better Yards program has been con- 
ducted for the past nine years. Briefly, 
this activity consists of a constant cam- 
paign among both owners and those oc- 
cupying rental properties, to arouse ac- 
tive interest in maintaining well-kept 
lawns, planting shrubbery and flowers, 
and keeping the general appearance of 
the home surroundings at a high level. 
Over 15,000 yards were scored in 1928 
and a civic diploma awarded every yard 


making a grade of 80 per cent or better. 
During the summer of this year, the 
Better Yards Field Organization will 
score over 20,000 yards. 

As a culmination of the year’s Better 
Yard work a Fall Flower Festival is 
held in the Allen County Court House, 
at which time all amateur flower grow- 
ers are privileged to exhibit the results 
of their work. Prizes are awarded for 
the best exhibits. Professional growers 
may exhibit, but are not permitted to 
compete for prizes. 


The Fall Flower Festival 

The first activity of the Fine Arts 
Committee took place in September, 
1928, in connection with the Fall Flower 
Festival and consisted of a magnificent 
floral parade in which sixty-five beauti- 
ful floats passed in review over the prin- 
cipal streets of the city. While a ma- 
jority of these floats were floral in de- 
sign, a few strictly commercial in type 
were included. At the conclusion of the 
parade the floats were banked in one of 
the city parks for the rest of the day, 
where they formed an appropriate back- 
ground for the natural beauties of the 
park and where an opportunity was 
given to thousands of people to admire 
their design. 

The Committee next turned its atten- 
tion to the Plastic Arts and set the 
month of November, 1928, as the period 


for this activity. Several subcommittees 
on various details were appointed and 
the general program: worked out. The 
week of November 19 was chosen as 
Plastic Art Week. 


Plastic Art Week 

The program consisted of several in- 
teresting phases. Through the courtesy 
of seventy-five retail merchants, win- 
dow space was given over to a Sidewalk 
Gallery, each window having one or 
more art exhibits of different characters 
and including paintings, etchings, sculp- 
ture, rare fabrics and jewelry, pottery 
and kindred objects of interest. An un- 
usually fine exhibit of privately owned 
oil and water color paintings from Fort 
Wayne homes was on display in the 
Little Art Theater. A number of studio 
lectures were delivered by artists, and 
400 boys and girls from the grade and 
high schools participated in a competi- 
tion poster contest, prizes aggregating 
$50 being awarded the winners. Ad- 
dresses were made before all the Service 
Clubs and some business organizations 
during the week, as well as five-minute 
noon and evening talks over WOWO, In- 
diana’s most powerful radio station 

The climax of Plastic Art Week was 

dinner meeting held in the Chamber 
of Commerce auditorium on the evening 
of Thursday, November 22, at which 
time Lorado Taft, one of America’s 
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foremost artists, and Evans Woolen, 
Indianapolis banker and President of 
the John Herron Art Institute, were 
the speakers. A large assemblage 
distened to the addresses, each of which 
made an appeal for more business in art 
and more art in business. 

As a tangible result of Plastic Art 
Week, a Business Men’s Art Club of 
thirty-four members was formed, and 
this group, or a portion of them, meet 
once a week at the Art School, where 
the members follow their individual 
bent and work at such things as mono- 
typing, sketching and clay modeling, at 
the same time learning a better appre- 
ciation of the fine arts. 


Literature Month 

Beginning February 1, 1929, the Com- 
mittee conducted its third activity, 
known as Literature Month. Illustrat- 
ing the important part that literature in 
all its ramifications plays in the conduct 
of business and social activities, the 
program for the month was built along 
very broad lines. 

Vachel Lindsey, nationally known 
poet, opened the month with a talk on 
literature at a dinner held in the 
‘Woman's Club on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 1. A city-wide contest was con- 
ducted in which prizes were awarded 
for the best poem, the best short story 
and the best one-act play. Scores of 
manuscripts were submitted. The one- 
act play was cast and produced as a 
part of Literature Month, before an ap- 
preciative audience in the auditorium 
of the Central High School. Again, 
through the medium of addresses given 


before service clubs and main and 
branch libraries and over the radio, the 
story of literature’s part in civilization 
was told to large audiences. 


A storv, “A Chamber of Commerce 


Makes Room for the Arts,” appeared 
in the February 23 issue of The Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly, strongly commending 
the work of the Committee, and many 
letters have been answered in this con- 
nection. 

Architectural Week 

The Committee next turned its atten- 
tion to architecture and its place in the 
business and social world, selecting the 
week of March 18 in which to feature 
this phase of the fine arts. The archi- 
tects of the city united with the Com- 
mittee in carrying this activity through 
to a most successful conclusion. Many 
studio talks were made at the Little Art 
Theater, and the Indiana Society of 
Architects sent its exhibit to Fort 
Wayne for the occasion, part of which 
was displayed at the Little Art Theater 
and part in the Chamber of Commerce 
auditorium. Again the. radio, service 
club speakers and others carried the 
story to the people of this section. As 
a culmination of Architectural Week, 
Henry Hornbostle, internationally known 
architect, and designer, among other 
things, of the Harding Memorial and 
Hellgate Bridge, delivered an inspiring 
address on Architecture and the Fine 
Arts. 

Another prize poster contest was con- 
ducted among the students of the three 
senior high schools for a cover design 
to be used on an architect’s monthly 
magazine, and some splendid work was 
produced. A direct result of Architec- 
tural Week was the formation of a 
strong local architectural society and the 
founding of an Architectural Draft- 
man’s Club. 


Photographic Week 
Not to lose the already strong mo- 
mentum, the Fine Arts Committee con- 
ducted Photographic Week during the 


1929 


week of April 22, presenting an exhibit 
oi photography which was acknowledged 
by experts from all over the country as 
one of the finest ever assembled. Al- 
though not the largest collection of the 
art of photography, the Fort Wayne ex- 
hibit included displays from some of 
the best salons in America. Included 
was the Eastman South African Expedi- 
tion group, which attracted much atten- 
tion. A portion of the collection was 
displayed in the Woman’s Club audi- 
torium and the rest in the Chamber of 
Commerce auditorium, both under one 
roof. 


Talks on photography were given 
over the radio, before the service clubs 
and at the evening banquet on April 25 
in the Chamber of Commerce, upon 
which occasion Ben Larimer, of Marion, 
Ind., past President of the National 
Photographers Association, was the prin- 
cipal speaker. The Fort Wayne news- 
papers carried many columns in connec- 
tion with this event. 


The Fine Arts Committee will con- 
tinue their work during the fall and 
winter of 1929-30, including music and 
drama in the program of activities as 
well as new slants on the arts already 
exemplified. 

Through the cooperation given the 
committee by Fort Wayne newspapers, 
radio station WOWO, the service clubs 
and others, the art weeks were all very 
successful. 


The practical side of this series of 
activities is being recognized, not only 
by ‘oeal citizens, but by the country at 
large. Apparently, the Fort Wayne 
Chamber of Commerce has pioneered 
in its field in thus publicly recognizing 
the practical relationship existing be- 
tween the fine arts and industry and 
commerce. 


A Miniature Drama Tournament 


T the annual conference of New Eng- 

land summer playground workers at 
Fitchburg, Mass., Mrs. Mabel F. Hobbs, 
Director of the Community Drama Ser- 
vice, maintained by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, con- 
<lucted an experiment which proved to 
those interested that dramatic talent is to 
be found everywhere, and that satisfactory 
<diramatic entertainments can be prepared 
with only a few minutes’ rehearsal if only 
the plays selected are good enough and 
short enough. 


Mrs. Hobbs chose ten or twelve of the 
‘young men and women in attendance to 
participate in a Miniature Drama Tourna- 
ment consisting of four delightfully enter- 
taining three- to five-minute plays, giv- 
ung each cast a fifteen-minute rehearsal on 
one of the plays. Between that and the 
performance there was no time for the 


casts to get together, but each thought 
over his part, and costumes were impro- 
vised by the turning up of a collar, the 
turning down of a hat brim, the tying of 
a sweater around a waist for an apron, 
and other simple means of suggesting the 
characters. The results were astonish- 
ingly good. Judges had been appointed, 
and a souvenir was presented to the win- 
ning cast. 


In the lecture in which she explained 
the short play, Mrs. Hobbs told the con- 
ference that any poor play was formerly 
considered good enough for amateurs, but 
that high schools and little theaters all 
over the country have been demonstrating 
for several years that good plays belong to 
them as well as to professionals; they have 
shown not only the ability to produce 
plays, but that there is great talent every- 
where for acting them. “The only differ- 


ence seems to be,” she said, “that while 
the professional who must make a liveli- 
hood from acting spends every hour of 
the day and night, if necessary, in prep- 
aration for his part, the amateur has only 
an occasional leisure hour to give.” 


“At present, there seems to be quite a 
universal desire to use drama as a means 
of expression. Church organizations, 
lodges, high schools, and other community 
groups that have begun to want a little 
more than dancing and cards for the eve- 
nings’ entertainment, ask for plays that 
can be put on with one or two rehearsals. 
It is to meet this demand that the three- 
to five-minute plays have appeared.” The 
dramas used at Fitchburg were written for 
the purpose of Mrs. Hobbs and her as- 
sistant. For particulars as to their avail- 
ability, address the Community Drama 
Service, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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“Sanitary” Drinking Fountains 
Too Often Are Not 


Committee of American Public Health Association Formulates Standards 


HAT there appears to be a lack 
{ of appreciation of the sanitary 
significance of certain features 
of the design of drinking fountains, as 
indicated by the too frequent installa- 
tion of improperly designed units in 
schools, railroad stations and other pub- 
lie places, was pointed out by the Com- 
mittee on Plumbing of the American 
Public Health Association in a progress 
report submitted to the Engineering 
Section of that organization at its an- 
nual convention last month. It was 
emphasized that the possibility of in- 
fectious diseases of the respiratory tract 
being transmitted by the use of insani- 
tary drinking fountains has been demon- 
strated. 


How Fountains Should Be Made and 
Operated 

Careful consideration by the commit- 
tee of the requirements in the design, 
construction and operation of drinking 
fountains whereby such structures may 
be in reality sanitary, indicates that the 
following details should be considered: 

1. The fountain should be constructed 
of impervious material, such as vitreous 
china, porcelain, enameled cast iron, other 
metals, or stoneware. 

2. The jet of the fountains should is- 
sue from a nozzle of non-oxidizing, im- 
pervious material set at «un angle from 
the vertical, and at an elevation above the 
edge of the bowl, so that the end of the 
nozzle will not be flooded in case a drain 
from the bowl of the fountain becomes 
clogged. 

3. The end of the nozzle should be pro- 
tected by non-oxidizing guards to prevent 
the mouth or nose of persons using the 
fountain from coming into contact with 
the nozzle. 

4. The inclined jet of water issuing 
from the nozzle should not touch the 
guard, thereby causing splattering. 

5. The bowl of the fountain should be 
so designed and proportioned as to be 
free from corners which would be difficult 
to clean or which would collect dirt. 

6. The bowl should be so proportioned 
as to prevent unnecessary splashing at a 
point where the jet falls into the bowl. 
Self-cleansing anti-splash rims are recom- 
mended. 

7. The drain from the fountain should 
be connected to a separate waste pipe. 

8. The water-supply pipe should be 
provided with an adjustable valve fitted 
with a loose key or an automatic valve 
permitting the regulation of the rate of 
flow of water to the fountain so that the 
valve manipulated by the users of the 
fountain will merely turn the water on or 
off. 


9. The control valve should be oper- 
ated preferably by knee or foot action to 
avoid possible hand contamination. 

10. The height of the fountain at the 
drinking level should be such as to be 
most convenient to persons utilizing the 
fountain. The provision of several step- 
like elevations to the floor at fountains 
will permit children of various ages to 
utilize the fountain. Elevations may be 
difficult to provide, however, at fountains 
recessed in walls. 

11. The rate of flow and the pressure 
should be such that the water will not 
splash over the bowl. It should be at a 
rate not less than %4-gallon per minute 
and at nozzle pressure not exceeding 5 
pounds per square inch. 

12. The waste opening and pipe should 
be of sufficient size to carry off the water 
promptly. The opening should be pro- 
vided with a strainer. 

Obviously, the control and supervi- 
sion of public drinking fountains should 
be delegated to local health authorities. 
It is the committee’s impression that few 
local ordinances on this subject have 
been promulgated. In certain instances, 
however, boards of education have speci- 
fied in their building standards what 
types of drinking fountains must be in- 
stalled in approved school buildings. 


Secondary Problems Involved 


The committee report also calls atten- 
tion to the fact that the use of sanitary 
drinking fountains involves several sec- 
ondary problems, such as location, wa- 
ter-supply, and cooling. On these sub- 
jects the report says: 


“It would seem a relatively simple mat- 
ter to locate drinking fountains properly, 
and yet such fountains have been ob- 
served in toilet rooms, vestibules, and 
baggage rooms, and isolated in improper- 
ly lighted hallways. It is not felt that 
the mere location of a drinking fountain 
is of great sanitary significance; yet it is 
apparent that the education of the public 
in matters of cleanliness and hygiene will 
be hindered by the inference drawn from 
observing such structures in toilet rooms 
or similar locations. Esthetic considera- 
tions must be considered likewise. 


“It goes without saying that the water 
obtainable through drinking fountains 
should be of satisfactory sanitary quality. 
The pressure of the supply is also of con- 
siderable importance, because if the pres- 
sure is insufficient, the rate of flow of the 
water is too slow to produce the desired 
size jet, making it difficult to secure wa- 
ter. This deficiency may be caused by 
undue resistance to the flow of water by 
the jet and control valve of the struc- 


ture, or to low pressure on the distribu- 
tion system. If the pressure is too high, 
the jet is too strong and water is splashed 
over those using the fountain. If, on the 
other hand, the pressure is insufficient, the 
jet may not reach the proper height and 
there will be a tendency for those desir- 
ing water, especially children, to secure it 
by placing their hands or small utensils 
in the bowl of the fountain. Frequently 
valves are provided on fountains for ad- 
justing the rates of flow, to provide the 
desired size jet. Automatic pressure con- 
trol valves are preferable, if not neces- 
sary, with slanting jet fountains, as the 
pressure of the water-supply varies 
throughout the day. 


Necessity for Cooling the Water 


“Drinking fountains are also subject to 
limitation imposed by the necessity of 
cooling a relatively large volume of wa- 
ter, because warm water is not attractive 
to the public. The quantity of water 
flowing through a drinking fountain is 
much in excess of that which would be 
used were individual drinking cups avail- 
able, so obviously the amount of ice nec- 
essary to cool the water issuing from 
drinking fountains is greater than other- 
wise would be the case. It is felt that 
this feature is one of the salient reasons 
why drinking fountains are not so popu- 
lar with the public as they were ex- 
pected to be by those interested in pro- 
viding sanitary means of securing potable 
water. Mechanical refrigerating equip- 
ment is available, however, for cooling the 
water. The cost of such installations is 
about twice that of equipment for cooling 
with ice. Many of these units, therefore, 
are being installed. Sulphur dioxide and 
other gases are being used as the refrig- 
erating agents. 

“Tt should be emphasized that the de- 
sign of this equipment should be such that 
the gas will not enter the water-supply 
of fountains in case of leaks; otherwise 
sulphurous acid or other compounds 
would be formed in the water. Obviously, 
the fountains and refrigerating equip- 
ment should be designed and installed im 
such a manner that cross-connections are 
not formed between the water-supply and 
drainage systems.” 

The full report from which the fore- 
going excerpts are taken is being pub- 
lished in the November number of the 
American Journal of Public Health, and 
is followed by a discussion of the report 
submitted to the convention by H. A. 
Whittaker, Director, Division of Sanita- 
tion, Minnesota Department of Public 
Health. Mr. Whittaker quotes the 


Minnesota regulations on drinking foun-~ 
tains, already published in THe AMeERI-~ 
can City (May, 1929, page 167). 
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Fire and Accident Prevention Work as a 
Chamber of Commerce Function 


HAT problems relating to safety 
from accident and fires are of 
such civic and social importaicc 

as to merit the intelligent and vigorous 
attention of some outstanding organ)- 
zation in every city, is the opinion of 
C. M. Anderson, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Memphis Chamber of 
Commerce, who discussed the subject 
in a paper on “The Chamber of Com- 
merce and Safety,” at the National 
Safety Congress in Chicago last month 

In cities where an independent safety 
council is not functioning, Mr. Ander- 
son advocates the organization with the 
cooperation of The National Safc'y 
Council of a Fire and Accident Preven- 
tion Division of the local Chamber of 
Commerce 

In Memphis such a Division has done 
some very effective work. 
major activities were outlined by Mr 
Anderson as follows: 


Motor Transportation Section 

“The motor transportation activities 
have to do with the control of accidents 
where commercial vehicle fleets are in- 
volved. We have been able to control 
this type of public accident in our city. 
The medium through which we have 
operated has been the vehicle superinten- 
dent. Practically every firm operating 
any number of vehicles has recognized the 
value of accident prevention and has ac- 
cordingly entered into the work. We 
have organized what we are pleased to 
call our Motor Transportation Round 
Table. Monthly meetings are held. Fleet 
superintendents come together and dis- 
cuss problems having to do with the safe 
and efficient operation of their fleets. Ex- 
periences are exchanged, new ideas are 
obtained, and splendid results have been 
accomplished. Various means of reaching 
this type of driver are employed. W2 
furnish the several companies with a bu!- 
letin outlining the important phases of 
this type of operation. The superinten- 
dents use these bulletins to advantage in 
connection with their individual drivers’ 
meetings. They also use them for dis- 
play purposes on their own safety bulle- 
tin boards 

“Through this group we carry on a ‘No 
Accident’ contest. This is a continuous 
campaign and has assisted in stimulating 
strong rivalry between various groups. 
Monthly reports indicate that hundreds 
of firms have operated their entire fleet 
without an accident. 

“We lay great emphasis on the matter 
of educating the truck driver. I believe 
that in a great many sections of the coun- 
try the truck driver is regarded as a men- 
ace on the streets. It is now common talk 
mn Memphis that the truck driver is the 
safest driver on the streets. You must 
draw your own conclusions as to the 


value of this effort to the individual ‘rm. 
We impress upon our truck drivers that 
they are skilled operators, that they 
should have as much pride in their work 
as any other craftsman, and the idea has 
taken hold. 


Traffic Engineering and Control 

“The question of traffic engineering is 
an important one. Regardless of its size, 
the average community today cannot af- 
ford the employment of experts to give 
consideration to this matter the year 
round. Cities of large population have 
traffic engineers on full-time. Others re- 
tain consulting engineers. We have solved 
this problem in our city by taking the 
matter to our Engineers’ Club. Some of 
our most effective work has come through 
the efforts of the Traffic Engineering 
Committee, which is a section of our 
Safety Division, with the Director of the 
Division acting as secretary. Here we find 
a technical body performing a real ser- 
vice for the community, and doing it with 
a great deal of pleasure. I am quite sure 
that our Fire and Police Commissioner 
will testify to the fact that this particu- 
lar committee has been of invaluable as- 
sistance to his department during the past 
few years. I am prompted in making this 
statement for the reason that seldom is a 
recommendation from this committee 
turned down by the Commissioner. 


Child Safety 


“One of our major activities has been 
child safety. We have carried on this 
work through the schools and play- 
grounds for a period of six years. My ex- 
perience as an organization man has 
taught me that our biggest difficulty in 
carrying on this kind of work is to ob- 
tain man-power. We were able to im- 
press one of our leading luncheon clubs— 
the Kiwanis—with the fact that one of 
the most important things they could do 
for the city would be to assist us in our 
school safety work. As a result, the Ki- 
wanis has majored on child safety for the 
past six years, and has furnished us with 
a committee of sixty men. These men 
have actively sponsored this work in the 
various schools and playgrounds. 

“Tt was during the inception of this idea 
that a Kiwanian suggested that a mem- 
ber of the Police Department be as- 
signed to the Safety Division to assist 
us in the school safety work. I believe it 
is generally known that Memphis is one 
of the pioneers in training a police officer 
in this work. 

“We are proceeding on the theory that 
the education of a school child along the 
lines of accident prevention will have a 
very material bearing on the general ac- 
cident rate of the city. There has been 
an active Junior Safety Council in each 
private, parochial, and public school for 
the past six years. A striking demonstra- 
tion of the effectiveness of safety activi- 


ties along this particular line is the fact 
that we have not recorded a single acci- 
dent involving a school child under the 
jurisdiction of the Memphis Junior Safety 
Patrols. 

“As regards our public safety activities, 
we again saw the necessity of man-power 
in order to carry on this important work 
and to get the message to the citizens of 
our community. We therefore called on 
the nine luncheon clubs in our city to ap- 
point five members to serve on the Pub- 
lic Safety Committee. 

“Our industrial safety activities are car- 
ried on along the same general plan as 
that in use in various cities throughout 
the country. I do not wish to lay too 
much emphasis on the financial side of 
safety. Nevertheless, the economic side 
is an important one. Many business men 
have not had this phase of safety pre- 
sented to them. It is one way of main~— 
taining interest, which is so necessary to 
accomplish the desired results. 

“We do lay considerable stress on the 
subject of fire prevention. An injury 
prevented or a life saved in safeguarding 
through fire prevention, is just as im- 
portant as the same result obtained in 
other phases of accident prevention work. 


Fire Prevention 

“In organizing our Fire Prevention Sec- 
tion, we turned to one of the luncheon 
clubs to furnish us the man-power with 
which to prosecute this work. Our fire- 
prevention activities have been effective. 
The results accomplished through the es- 
signment of a police officer in connection 
with our school safety work prompted an 
urgent request to the city that an officer 
from the Fire Department be assigned to 
our Safety Division staff. A captain from 
our Fire Department has been on the 
staff of the Safety Division for the past 
five years, and most effective work has 
been done. 

“In a recent bulletin issued by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association, our 
plan of fire protection activities and the 
results accomplished through the coor- 
dination of all the agencies in the city 
are outlined. One cannot doubt that fire- 
prevention activities conducted by a 
chamber of commerce or a safety council 
are valuable, especially when that orgarm- 
zation has a part in saving the business 
men hundreds of thousands of dollars 
each year in reductions on fire-insurance 
premiums. I am referring to Memphis in 
this instance, because it is one of the 
very few cities with a class ‘B’ rating, 
the best given by the National Board.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Anderson pointed 
out that in all this work, although the 
activities are justified from a strictly 
business standpoint, there always comes 
to the surface in meetings of officers and 
directors the fact that an important by- 
product of fire and accident prevention 
is the saving of human life. 
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A MONTHLY 
OPEN LETTER 





Honorable Sirs: 

S we come to the end of the year’s batch of sugges- 

tions, there remains one pertinent and permanent 
inquiry: Can we measure the success of our efforts? 
The business man through elaborate systems of account- 
ing has some notion of success or failure and of the 
reasons for either. Our baseball teams have records of 
games won and league standing. For individual play- 
ers there are batting and fielding averages. Our ques- 
tion is: Can we prepare a profit and loss statement for 
a city’s activities? Can we get the batting average of 
the police department and the fielding average of the 
street cleaning department? Can we express the results 
obtained by departments in one city in terms that will 
be comparable with the results obtained in other cities? 


N general, the reports of city departments must serve 

one purpose and can, with a reasonable degree of co- 
operation and imagination, be made to serve two. They 
must show us how this year’s activities and operations 
compare with last. Any report that fails to do this is no re- 
port at all. Yet it is true that the Jast bulk of reports is 
woefully inadequate on this point. The department head 
discusses primarily the activities of his own régime and 
resorts to comparisons with previous years only where 
they are clearly to his advantage. Moreover, the great- 
est difficulty is in getting things reduced to comparable 
terms. It is not enough to show that last year’s street 
cleaning activities cost $60,000 and this year’s $65,000. 
These must be expressed, if possible, in terms of square 
yards cleaned or tons of refuse carted away. Our 
tendency in budgeting is to think in terms of salaries 
and supplies, rather than in terms of work to be done. 
A business man, no matter what his business, insists 
on seeing things in terms of unit cost. Only then can 
he discover whether he is on the road to success or 
bankruptcy. 


UNICIPAL accounting is in its infancy. The great 
4 difficulty is in setting up capital costs and deprecia- 
tion. So great is this, that experts in school administra- 
tion are at present declaring that they must discard from 
their inquiries all questions of plant cost and confine 
themselves to actual operating and instruction costs. In 
one place, bonds issued have been completely amortized ; 
in another they have been but partially amortized ; in still 
another, they have been virtually refunded; while still 
other places have not only amortized their bonds but set 
up depreciation reserves; all of which makes it com- 
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pietely impossible to disentangle the cost of the school 


plant used. In street cleaning and refuse, garbage and 
sewage disposal, the same problems are present and fre- 
quently in even more complex tangles. Equipment, for 
example, is commonly charged to this year’s budget 
though it may actually serve two or three years. It is 
therefore only with the greatest difficulty that an 
adequate picture of this year’s operating costs can be 
obtained. 


UT when it comes to the second use, that of compar- 

ing the service rendered in one city with the service 
rendered in another, there is even greater difficulty. Out 
door work in different cities is affected by temperature, 
rain and snowfall. Sewage drainage is complicated by 
typography. Local ordinances, local habits and local de 
mands embarrass us further if we would seek to compare 
what we might suppose to be standard services in dif- 
ferent communities. If we are seeking a valid com- 
parison of governmental services in different cities, we 
night as well frankly admit that this cannot now be had 
and may be permanently impossible. Our different polli- 
cies as to capital and equipment accounting alone would 
vitiate such comparisons. 


OMPARISONS, however, have a place. In them- 

selves they prove nothing. They ask questions 
rather than give answers. Let us suppose that the 
mayor or city manager of City A discovers that street 
cleaning is costing 80 cents more per great square in his 
city than in another city in the same state. He calls in 
the superintendent and discusses the matter with him. 
The very discussion gives him some notion of whether 
or not the superintendent knows his job. As for the 
difference of cost, there may be all the reason in the 
world or there may not even be an excuse. The super- 
intendent may be able to show that in his city there are 
numerous intersections of paved streets with dirt streets, 
making the former much more difficult to clean, or that 
his figures were based on broom width rather than curb 
to curb width. But in any event he is likely to show a 
substantially lower cost next year. The figures give him 
something to aim at. 

All such figures are of greatest use to responsible 
administrators. They alone can adequately interpret 
them. But the public might like to look over their 
shoulders. 

Yours cooperatively, 
HINTSAND POINTERS. 
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Two typical 


SCENES LIKE THIS WILL SOON BE ONLY MEMORIES IN NEW ORLEANS 


scenes in New Orleans on the afternoon of July 25 when a sudden heavy storm overtaxed the present installation of drainage pumps 











COMMUNITY HOUSE, 
ERECTED BY THE 
LOUISIANA POWER 
AND LIGHT CO. AT 
STERLINGTON, LA., 
POR THE ENTERTAIN- 
MENT OF THE COM- 
PANY’S EMPLOYEES 
AND THEIR FRIENDS 
More than 500 people 


were present at the dedi- 
cation of the building 






































THE AVENIDA QUINTANA, SAN LUIS, ARGENTINA, S. A.. BEFORE AND AFTER PAVING WITH WARRENITE-BITULITHIC PAVEMENT 
The increasing use of motor trucks and automobiles in this section of South America made the construction of a modern pavement a necessity 
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IN ITS CHRISTMAS DECORATIONS THE CITY OF DENVER, COLO., USES THOUSANDS OF TREES, EACH BEARING A TAG CERTIFY- 
ING THAT THE TREE HAS BEEN CUT EITHER BY THE U. 8S. FORESTRY SERVICE OR ON PRIVATE PROPERTY, UNDER THE STATE 
FORESTER’S SUPERVISION 





© Fairchild Aerial Surveys 

BY MEANS OF THE SKETCH IN WHITE ON THIS AERIAL PHOTOGRAPH IT IS POSSIBLE TO VISUALIZE THE TRIBOROUGH TRAFFIC 

BRIDGE WHICH WILL BE ERECTED ALONGSIDE THE HELL GATE SPAN AND CONNECT THE BOROUGHS OP MANHATTAN, BRONX 
AND QUEENS IN NEW YORK CITY 











Tractor and Bulldozer Maintain City Dump 











1 o BN See Pn Pe iat “ tess b> WD N 
THIS CLETRAC MODEL 80 AND ESSEX HYDRAULIC BULLDOZER WERE PURCHASED 


BY THE CITY OF CLEVELAND FOR USE ON THE 55TH STREET DUMP ABOUT SEVEN 
MONTHS AGO AND HAVE BEEN IN CONSTANT USE EVER SINCE 








Previous to the time that the bulldozer 
and tractor were put into use it required 
six to ten men to keep the dump fairly 
level. This equipment has replaced all 
hand labor and has kept the ground and 
dump level. The tractor is used only three- 
fourths of the time. It has been able to 
take care of close to 150 trucks and 
wagons coming in each day, still leaving 
sufficient time for the operator to keep 
grading the roads into the dump. It is 
also used to pull the trucks when they are 
mired in soft places; previously it was 
necessary to call for help from other 
trucks 


The Sewage- Disposal Plant of the Manila Metropolitan 


Water District 











AT LEFPT.-THE MASONRY STRUCTURE 
HOUSING THE NEWEST OF THE THREE 
VERTICAL SEWAGE PUMPS, 
WITH A 200-HORSEPOWER WESTINGHOUSE 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTOR 





EQUIPPED 











AT RIGHT INTERIOR OF THE PUMP 
HOUSE. EACH PUMP HAS SEPARATE CON- 
TROL. THE OLDER PUMPS ARE OPERATED 
BY 155-HORSEPOWER SQUIRREL - CAGE 
MOTORS 
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The Montachusett Regional Conference 


An Experiment in Inter-Community Cooperation 


RECENT event which may mean 

much for the future of central New 
England was the birth of the Montachu- 
sett Regional Conference, a permanent 
organization of 20 communities — three 
cities and eleven towns in Massachusetts; 
six towns in New Hampshire—designed 
to promote cooperation on a regional 
basis. The three cities are Fitchburg, Leo- 
minster and Gardner; and the towns are 
located within a radius of 25 miles from 
Fitchburg. Every community entered 
the conference on an equal footing; and 
emphasis was placed upon the fact that 
each community was to be encouraged to 
retain its identity and develop its indi- 
viduality, while at .the same time it 
joined with others to promote mutual 
interests. 


The purpose of the conference is set 
forth in the preamble of the articles of 
association which were adopted by the 
representatives of the member communi- 
ties assembled at Whalom Park, near 
Fitchburg, on September 11, in their first 
annual regional conference. The pream- 
ble follows: 


“We, the representatives of the several 
communities constituting the Montachu- 
sett Region, do associate ourselves to- 
gether to promote in every feasible way 
the best interests of each member com- 
munity and the common interests of our 
whole region, to encourage cooperation on 
a regional basis, to perpetuate the ideals 
that have been our New England heri- 
tage, to develop not only the livelihood, 
but also the livability of the region, to 
protect its natural resources, to preserve 
its natural beauty, in brief, to make the 
region a better place in which to live, to 
manufacture goods, to trade, to raise a 
family, to visit, to seek recreation; and 
we do establish the following articles of 
association.” 

These articles defined the name of the 
conference, “Montachusett,” which is 
formed from syllables found in the 
names of the three majestic mountains, 
Monadnock, Watatic and Wachusett, 
from whose summits a view of the whole 
region may be had. The articles also pro- 
vided for a form of organization. Mem- 
bership was made very informal and 
elastic. Any community in the region 
which shows an interest in the movement 
for regional cooperation is eligible, and a 
scheme of selecting individual member- 
ship in each member community is de- 
vised in which the local chambers of com- 
merce, boards of trade, or city and town 
governments will cooperate in building up 
a membership of active workers. 

The legislative powers are vested in the 
individual membership as assembled at a 
regular regional conference. The execu- 
tive duties rest with an executive com- 
mittee composed of one representative 
from each member community. It is 
planned to hold at least one full confer- 
ence every year, and others whenever the 


need is asserted. Meanwhile, the execu- 
tive committee continues to function 
throughout the year, carrying out the va- 
rious projects authorized by the full con- 
ference. 

Several resolutions, drafted and ap- 
proved by a resolutions committee on 
which every member community had rep- 
resentation, were adopted by the first 
regional conference on Sept. 11. The ap- 
pointment of a publication committee 
was authorized. This committee will col- 
lect material and publish a regional hand- 
book or publicity pamphlet, designed to 
set forth not only the attractions of the 
region, but also its resources. 

Other resolutions provided: for 4 
study of the possible beautification of 
the region to the end that eventually 
a definite regional plan may be evolved; 
for the appointment of a Tercentenary 
Celebration Committee to promote co- 
operation between the various communi- 
ties in preparing for their respective 
celebrations; for a continued study of the 
so-called Watatic- Wachusett Ridgeway, 
an open area suggested as a future re- 
gional park; for the promotion of re- 
gional industrial and agricultural exhibi- 
tions; for road improvement and regula- 
tion of through highway traffic within the 
region; and for state acquisition of a 
scenic beauty-spot, Doane’s Falls, in Roy- 
alston, Mass. 

Among the speakers was Benton Mac- 
Kaye, whose home is in Shirley Center, 


within the Montachusett Region, and 
who brought the conference an inspiring 
message, urging inter-community coopera- 
tion, but insisting upon retention of 
community identity and individualism. 
“Above all, be yourself,” he said to the 
communities in conclusion. “Remain in 
your singleness and glory, cooperate on 
equal terms with the neighbors in your 
region, but refuse to marry any polyg- 
amous neighbor who will wire you to- 
gether and deprive yourselves and the 
rest of America of your historic identity 
and your eternal charm.” 

This, perhaps, struck the keynote of 
the Montachusett plan. The region aims 
by cooperative effort to bring a larger 
share of American prosperity to its doors 
—there is plenty for all—to increase the 
livelihood of the several communities, 
and at the same time their livability. 
Yet, with all this emphasis upon inter- 
community cooperation, an equal stress 
is placed upon intra-community develop- 
ment. Local boards of trade and cham- 
bers of commerce will be encouraged in 
those communities where they are now 
lacking, and each community will be 
urged to develop along its own indi- 
vidual, distinctive lines. Coupled with 
this emphasis upon inter- and intra-com- 
munity development, the need of scien- 
tific planning will also be preached. 

The Fitchburg Chamber of Commerce, 
which sponsored the regional movement, 
remains the depository for conference 
records. 


Do Beauty and Interest Add Five Per 
Cent to the Value of Building 


and Grounds? 
By JOHN CALVIN STEVENS, F.A.1.A. 


PoRTLAND, 


CITY is not only a place in 
which to do business, it is also 


a place in which people are 
obliged to live, and everyone desires to 
live pleasantly and happily. One way 
to bring about this very desirable con- 
dition is to have all the city’s institu- 
tions so built and cared for that they 
become points of interest and beauty. 

It has long been recognized that at- 
tractive buildings and grounds are a 
great asset to any city. Many localities 
have been hurt by the type of buildings 
erected, and some sections have been 
practically ruined financially because of 
the way adjoining properties have been 
utilized by their owners. Too often, 
even when there is opportunity and 
funds are available, the grounds around 
prominent and public buildings are left 
unkempt, although it is a well-known 
fact that the planting of vines, shrub- 


MAINE 


bery, and trees can be made to trans- 
form an ugly building into an attractive 
sight, while the building that is inter- 
esting in itself will have greatly in- 
creased interest by the proper planting 
of a few growing things. Even where 
sites seem so unfavorable that any at- 
tempt to improve them would be almost 
hopeless, study and good sense can often 
make them attractive at a small cost. 

It is no secret that the American 
Water Works Association has for some 
years been actively engaged in a study 
of the advantages to be derived from 
architectural development of its utili- 
tarian buildings, and has also given a 
good deal of attention to the treatment 
of grounds as well. And it would seem 
evident that any public body or public 
service corporation that decides to do 
likewise is acting wisely. 

It has been shown by careful com- 
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putations that the cost of adding such 
improvements to strictly utilitarian 
structures is a very small percentage of 
the total cost; that, without any sacri- 
fice of efficiency or convenience in the 
plant, the additional cost for adding in- 
terest and beauty need not be over 5 
per cent and in many cases will run as 
low as 2 per cent of the total cost. This 
is a small sum to pay for an improve- 
ment which affects favorably the value 
of all the surrounding properties as well 
as the value of the property improved; 
and any public, private, or public utili- 
ties corporation making the additional 
expenditure is discharging a duty which 
it owes to the public as well as to itself. 

If it is, as I have always contended, a 
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man’s public duty to make his home 
surroundings as attractive as possible, 
why is it not still more the duty of the 
corporation so to conduct its building 
operations that the results will be a ben- 
efit to the whole community. Curtailing 
the small additional expense required to 
that end is neither good sense nor good 
business. 

In decorating a building or grounds, 
the simplest forms, if carefully studied, 
are more likely to fulfill artistic require- 
ments than a lavish use of ornament or 
color. In advocating planting, I would 
advise against over-elaboration, with the 
sure knowledge that the best results 
will be obtained by simple, and often 
Inexpensive, means. 





1929 


It is no longer enough simply to ren- 
der a service of material things, but it 
is essential that there should be a service 
of the spiritual things as well. When 
the corporation has furnished pure 
water, or some equally indispensable 
commodity in ample quantity, it has 
performed a service vitally necessary, 
but it has not furnished the complete 
service to the community until it has, 
by making its institutions as beautiful 
and attractive as possible, furnished that 
appeal of higher things which serves to 
elevate the human being into something 
more than a money-making machine. 


—Excerpts from a paper read at the annual 
convention of the New England Water Works 
Association, in Portland, September, 1929. 


New York’s Newest Limited Dividend Housing Enterprise for Workers 


IKE everyone else, when I think of 

housing in New York, I think prin- 
cipally of Manhattan and sections of 
Brooklyn where people live in old-law 
tenements. These mean flats in dismal 
areas, in crowded streets, with dingy halls, 
interior bedrooms some of which are 
ventilated only by apertures into these 
halls or by windows into rooms which 
open on the outer air, without bathing 
provisions, and with primitive common 
toilets in the halls. 

What is to be done about it? 

The most promising step yet taken is 
‘the creation of the State Board of Hous- 
ing, which has been charged with studying 
the problem continuously and promoting 
efforts in better housing. Several of 
these efforts suggest the possibility of 
‘finding at last a means of large-scale 
attack on intolerable housing conditions. 


Under the Housing Law, corporations are 
formed with limited dividend and other 
restrictions. The latest of the develop- 
ments, following the houses constructed 
by the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
at Van Cortlandt Park, and the apart- 
ments built under the direction of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and with his money, is 
that on Grand Street. On the site of the 
Hoe factory, there, Aaron Rabinowitz and 
Herbert Lehman, Lieutenant Governor, 
have initiated an apartment house project 
from which the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers, with the cooperation of the 
Amalgamated Bank, will organize a 
tenant-ownership corporation. The first 
mortgage is to be made by the Bowery 
Savings Bank. The loan fund which will 
have to be supplied to the tenant owners 
to enable them to make purchases of 
their apartments on terms similar to those 


followed in the Amalgamated’s Van Cort- 
landt Park development, will have to be 
subscribed either by the initiators of the 
enterprise or through some other source 
not yet determined. This East Side 
development will provide about 238 apart- 
ments containing 1,000 rooms at a total 
cost of $1,600,000. The Savings Bank will 
loan 60 per cent of this amount, or about 
$960,000, at 5 per cent. The tenants will 
supply in cash $150,000, as the initial in- 
stalment on their purchases, and individ- 
ually borrow the balance with their 
shares as security. If this experiment 
works out as it promises to do, it should 
be the means of initiating a series of 
similar cooperative enterprises. 





—Excerpts from an article “ ‘Percentage Plus’ 
in City Housing,” contributed by Henry Bruére 
to The Quarterly of the Women’s City Club of 
New York, October, 1929. 


Cook County Forest Preserve District Undertakes 
Development of Parking Areas 


HEN the Forest Preserves of Cook 

County, Ill., have been developed 
to the assumed maximum area of 35,000 
acres, they will constitute a system of 
wecenic tracts lying along the water- 
courses of the county and linked together 
by a Forest Way, a wooded strip 660 feet 
wide with a narrow road through it. 

The law authorizes the Forest Preserve 
Commissioners “to acquire and hold lands 
containing natural forests . . . 
-or land connecting such forests for the pur- 
pose of protecting and preserving the 
flora, fauna, and scenic beauties, and to 
restore, restock, protect and preserve the 
said forests and said lands with their flora 
and fauna, as nearly as may be in their 
natural state and condition for the educa- 
tion, pleasure, and recreation of the pub- 
dic.” 

In the recent development plan for the 


area made by the Forest Preserve Ad- - 


visory Committee, in cooperation with the 
Forest Preserve District and the Chicago 
Regional Plan Association, this law was 
»interpreted as necessitating the exclusion, 
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THE RECOMMENDED PLAN 





so far as possible, of motor traffic from 
the Preserves. Provision was accordingly 
made for keeping out all through traffic, 
and for confining automobile driving to 
the major driveways bordering or cross- 
ing the areas and to local drives planned 
to serve as approaches to parking places. 
A complete system of 30-car parking 
areas is contemplated, such areas to be 
placed at suitable locations along the 
Forest Way and the bordering and cross 
highways. These will be properly surfaced 
and policed, and will be bounded by log 
barriers to prevent damage by automo- 
biles to the surrounding foliage. As shown 
in the illustration, they are so arranged 
that cars leaving them will go forward in- 
stead of being permitted to back into 
moving traffic. Work has been com- 
menced on these areas under direction of 
Charles G. Sauers, Central Superintendent 
of the District, and from six to twelve 
of the total number will be completed 
during the fall and winter. Larger areas, 
similarly designed, will be located near 
areas developed for active recreation uses. 











Stream Pollution an Indictable Offense 


SECRETARY AND GENERAL MANacer, CLarKsBpuRG Water Boarp, CLARKSBURG, W. 


N a recent suit brought by Jay D. 
Slipher against the city of Frank- 
fort, Ind., both the Circuit and the 


Appellate Court have given decisions 


holding the city liable for damages 
caused by the pollution of Prairie Creek 
by Frankfort’s sewage. Every conten- 
tion of the city as to its right to the use 
of the creek as a sewage receiver was 
overruled, and in the opinion handed 
down on June 19, 1928, the Appellate 
Court says: 

“It is daily becoming more and more 
apparent that the sewage in the streams 
is a real menace to the public health, 
and it is not a necessity, because it can 
be otherwise provided for with practica- 
bility and assured safety to public 
health.” 


Tolerators of Wrongs Equally to Blame 


With an increasing population has 
come an increasing need for good drink- 
ing water, and a decreasing available 
supply; rapidly growing towns and 
cities spill their filth into sewers that 
empty into the nearest water channel, 
while our multiplying industries seek the 
least expensive method of disposing of 
their waste. In this matter of stream 
pollution, however, those directly re- 
sponsible for it, and we who supinely 
tolerate it, are equally to blame for the 
crime. 


Lack of Vision Basic Cause of Condition 


It is astonishing that there should be 
any opposition to the preservation of 
clean streams, yet the opposition is 
strenuous, founded partly on lack of 
vision, but mostly based upon selfish 
motives. A misleading argument of the 
opposition is that the pure-stream 
movement is backed by sportsmen, and 
that it is an impractical dream; that 
the people are confronted by a choice 
between fish and industry. This con- 
tention is absurd, for not only fisher- 
men, but all intelligent persons, recog- 
nize the fact that the water of streams 
in which fish cannot live is unfit for 
human beings to drink, and that the 
preservation of human life is necessary 
for the continuance of industry. 


Defilement of Streams an Indictable 
Offense 


There is a great deal of ignorance 
among industrial heads about the legal 
status of stream pollution. There seems 
to exist a prevailing impression that the 
pollution of lakes and rivers is a per- 
fectly natural and even lawful custom 
in the absence of specific statutes pro- 
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hibiting it. The contrary is true. Pol- 
luters, great or small, are lawbreakers. 
Many highly respectable offenders do 
not know that from the early days of 
common law the defilement of streams 
has been an indictable offense when such 
defilement affects the public, and the 





Persistent Polluters Take 


Notice 

The express purpose of this 
article is to arouse the atten- 
tion of persistent polluters of 
sources of public drinking- 
water supplies, to the menace 
to the lives of their fellow men, 
with the hope that their real- 
ization of the situation will re- 
sult in the speedy ending of 
this filthy and _ inexcusable 
practice. The question of pollu- 
tion of drinking-water supply 
sources is of paramount im- 
portance, and we must go into 
the matter impervious to the 
pleas of commercialism, and 
with the determination, should 
persuasion fail, to carry it by 
petition to our respective legis- 
latures. 


S. G. H. 











right to restrain by injunction any one 
who corrupts water with industrial 
waste is very ancient. 


Education Is the Solution 
A better remedy, however, lies in the 
arousing and educating of our people to 
the gravity of the situation, and a 
special effort should be made to induce 
manufacturers and those connected with 
polluting industries to give their per- 
sonal thought and time to the investiga- 
tion of present conditions. They are 
keen, level-headed men, and they do not 
take delight in poisoning the water 
needed by the people; in this age of 
terrific efficiency they have sought to 
keep down the expenses of operation by 
getting rid of the waste in the most con- 
venient manner, with little, if 

thought about the result. 


any, 


In years gone by, there was little com- 
plaint; our streams were numerous and 
full of water, our industries compara- 
tively few, our population small, and 
under those conditions the water, most 
universal of solvents, could digest or 
carry away impurities. Our streams 
can no longer do this, and if the indus- 


LP 


trial heads do not realize this fact it is 
certainly time that they were told it. 


An Industrial Chemist's Problem 
Practically every business involves 
problems that must be solved in office 
or laboratory. It is not the duty of the 
water utilities nor of the state to con- 
duct experiments for the solving of the 
waste-disposal problem for the hundreds 
of industries within bounds. The 
cost of maintaining a corps of skilled 
chemists would be prohibitive, but every 
plant or particular industry is foreed to 
employ the best engineers and chemists 
in its special field. These experts are 
best fitted to deal with and solve this 
problem, and a definite cooperation of 
one with all would reduce the cost of 
experimentation to a minimum sum 
which, when apportioned, would not 
bear too heavily upon any one of the 
numerous enterprises affected. It is but 
just that the expense of experimenting 
should be borne by those who are mak- 
ing money in the offending industries. 


its 


Watercourses Must Not Become Sewers 


The only duty devolving upon the 
state is that of telling big and little busi- 
ness, individuals, communities, hamlets, 
villages, towns and cities that they can 
no longer use the streams as sewers, and 
that they must take prompt action in 
otherwise disposing of their waste prod- 
ucts. Experience thus far shows that, 
unless foreed by law or a supervising 
state agency, industries will not change 
their present life-destroying methods; 
but although the task of converting 
the manufacturers and other polluting 
groups may be difficult, compensation 
is to be found in the rapid progress now 
being made in educating the rest of the 
community to vigorous and 
protest that will result in 
action in the matter. 


incessant 
legislativ e 


The Public Will Clean House 

The pure-stream movement is based 
upon the prima! law of “the inalienable 
rights of the people”; it will accomplish 
its purpose, and unless the polluters ac- 
cept the inevitable, take the initiative 
and show the people a commendable 
willingness to clean house, an indignant 
public may demand legislation of so 
drastic a nature that industrial 
harm would ensue. 


real 


Chicago Becomes an Example 
The storms of protest against the pol- 
lution of the Mississippi forced the great 
city of Chicago to solve the problem by 
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installing at the end of her drainage 
canal a modern sewage purification 
plant. She realized that the waters of 
Lake Michigan must be kept fit for 
drinking purposes for her millions of 
citizens. Other cities have had to go 
tar afield for their supplies as the capac- 
ity of wells, adjacent streams or lakes 
became inadequate to meet the demands 
of the community, but very often it has 
been the pollution of the local supply 
that made necessary the seeking of 
more distant sources. 


Distant Searches for Drinking Water 

Conspicuous examples of cities that 
have sought distant water-supplies are: 
Los Angeles, which brought her new 
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supply from 235 miles away; San Fran- 
cisco, 154 miles; New York, 120 miles; 
Tulsa, Okla., 60 miles; Phoenix, Aniz., 
22 miles; Butte, Mont., 27 miles; Den- 
ver, 25 miles; and Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, Va., about 20 miles each. Win- 
nipeg, Canada, brought her new supply 
a total distance of 98 miles, and Vic- 
toria went 38 miles for water. 


Self-Preservation the Issue 

In Australia the Coolgardie pipe line 
is 351 miles in length, and in southern 
Italy, the Apulian Aqueduct, con- 
structed in 1924, to supply 266 com- 
munities, comprises 152 miles of main 
conduit and 841 miles of main and sub- 
sidiary branches leading therefrom. 


1929 


In view of the enormous expense in- 
curred by carrying water such dis- 
tances, an expense which the people at 
large must bear, it seems incredible that 
they have ever tolerated the corruption 
of nearer supplies of something essential 
to the preservation of their lives. 

Experience is not only a hard, but a 
very costly, teacher, but the growing 
agitation over the pure-stream question 
will be the means of protecting the 
fledgling cities of today and those of 
future years from the gross wrongs in- 
flicted on us by the pollution of drink- 
ing-water supplies. 





ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented be- 
fore the Toronto convention of the American 
Water Works Association. 


Some Day the Happy City Dweller May 
Work, Eat. Sleep, Shop, and Play— 
All Under One Roof! 


A PICTURE of conditions under which 
this will be possible, even necessary, 
is previsioned by Raymond M. Hood, 
President of the New York Architectural 
League, in the November issue of The 
Nation's Business, in an article, “A City 
Under a Single Roof.” To quote briefly: 

“The plan I have worked out and which 
I hope to make a reality covers a space of 
three blocks, developing later into greater 
units. There is no limit to the possibili- 
ties, the only requisite being that each 
layout be properly integrated to pursue 
its activities without jostling the rest of 
the city. In this plan, the whole ground 
area is free for traffic—for automobiles, 
pedestrians and parking. The buildings 
are supported on columns which leave the 
space beneath them open. Only the stair- 
ways and elevator entrances come down to 
ihe street level. Below are as many stories 
of covered garage space as the foundations 
permit. From the second to the tenth 
fioors are shops, stores, and even theaters, 
served by connecting arcades at every 
floor. Office space occupies the level from 
tenth to twenty-fifth floors. From twenty- 
fifth to thirtieth are clubs, restaurants, 
hotels. Above that are apartments. The 
entire unit would be planned with refer- 


N discussing the new Alberta Town and 

Rural Planning Bill in the Alberta 
Legislature, E. J. White, Labor member 
for Calgary, made an attack on the 25- 
foot lot and argued that more rigid con- 
ditions be contained in the bill in connec- 
tion with the subdivision of land for 
family dwellings, so that no lot should be 
smaller than 40 feet. He said that if this 
matter had been taken up ten or fifteen 
years ago, the cities throughout the 
province would not have been faced with 
their present difficulties. So reports the 
Calgary Herald. The Saskatoon Star- 
Phoeniz reports a resolution passed unani- 
mously by the Pleasant Hill Ratepayers’ 


ence to the needs of an industry and the 
type of people who compose it.” 

Mr. Hood draws eloquent comparisons 
between the relative values of the three 
blocks under the present disorganized sys- 
tem of building and that described. Now, 
40 per cent of the total building is badly 
lighted and ventilated, with depressing 
outlook on interior courts and rear yards. 
The rest of the space—the “first class, ex- 
terior space”—is lighted entirely from 
streets from 60 to 100 feet wide. In build- 
ings averaging 25 stories, at least 40 per 
cent of the room is below the tenth story, 
which today is rated inferior. 

Such a plan, widely applied, it is said, 
would relieve New York’s “constant agony 
of growth.” It would obviate street con- 
gestion, economize time, and diminish wear 
and tear on human nerves. The average 
office working day is now 7% hours. In- 
stead of spending 1% to 2% additional 
hours a day on the street as many work- 
ers now do, the man living under the new 
unified scheme need hardly put his feet 
on the sidewalk during the day. 

Mr. Hood offers here a “corrective” for a 
swift and powerful growth that—so far as 
New York City is concerned—has got be- 
yond control. This same growth he sees 


as a part of “a Renaissance compared with 
which all other upheavals in art are local 
phenomena”; and while this Renaissance 
is world-wide, its most spectacular phases 
are to be found in the United States, and 
particularly in New York City, with its 
giant skyscrapers. The corrective offered 
is in line with the already developing ten- 
dency towards related communities within 
the city—“‘communities whose activities 
are confined within certain areas, whose 
traffic does not need to travel distant 
streets to collect supplies or deliver or- 
ders.” 

The cost of the new planned units would 
be no greater than the old planless build- 
ing, the only difference being that the 
money would be assembled at one time 
and by a single syndicate. There would 
be a single directing intelligence rather 
than a score of mutually destructive in- 
terests of relatively feeble financial 
sirength. The central organization entails 
a form of amalgamation such as occurs 
every day in the business world. 

Mr. Hood’s final warning, so far as New 
York City is concerned, is: 

“Certainly some such remedy must be 
upplied to prevent the city from strangling 
itself to death.” 


The Iniquity of 25-Foot Lots 


and Residents’ Association, asking that all 
vacant city blocks and those sparsely occu- 
pied should be re-subdivided so that the 
minimum lot should not be smaller than 
35 or forty feet. Such a scheme would be 
quite possible now with ample room for 
city expansion and would give more priv- 
acy for the home, better protection from 
fire, give more beauty to the city, reduce 
the traffic dangers, give space for gardens 
and assist public health. 

It looks as though the social absurdity 
of 25-foot lots for home purposes in this 
country of vast spaces were becoming 
manifest. Point Grey, Vancouver, has both 
carried out re-subdivision schemes and 


limited all dwelling lots to a minimum of 
50 feet. 

Nothing but real estate greed and 
land speculation, condoned and encouraged 
by city councils in defiance of humanitar- 
ian considerations, could ever have made 
the 25-foot lot system thinkable, much 
less widely prevalent. Round about the 
Capital City there are thousands of them 
that have been withdrawn from cultiva- 
tion for decades and now are waiting to 
impoverish the landscape with narrow- 
fronted dwellings and make impossible 
decent planning for decent living. 


—From the Journal of the Town Planning In- 
stitute of Canada, April, 1929. 
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Making and Using Airmaps for City and 
Regional Planning 


By ARTHUR A. CASSELL 


ENGINEER-SECRETARY, City PLANNING CoMMISSION, ALLENTOWN, Pa 


area of eleven square miles in the 

center’ of the cement region. 
With a closely built-up cluster of towns 
stretching along the Lehigh River to 
the north of the city for about seven 
miles, and with the city of Bethlehein 
contiguous on the east, and towns cf 
various size forming a nearly complete 
circle around the city to the south and 
west, it was considered unwise to limit 
the area of the airmap to the region un- 
der city planning jurisdiction. We 
therefore determined to include a part 
of Bethlehem and as many of the sur- 
rounding towns as possible in a rectangle 
nine miles wide and twelve miles long 
to permit a comprehensive study of a 
regional thoroughfare system. 


Ts eity of Allentown covers an 


Preparation of Control Data 

Triangulation control had been estab- 
lished over a large part of the area un- 
der city planning jurisdiction to assist 
the park and thoroughfare studies of the 
Planning Commission, therefore fourteen 
points recognizable on air photos were 
selected and marked alphabetically on a 
map, and the coordinate location of each 
was given. Next, railroad maps were 
secured covering each line of track trav- 
ersing the region, and their relation to 
the triangulation system determined. 
Finally, maps of high-tension elec;ric 
lines traversing portions of the area 
were secured and their relation to the 
triangulation system determined either 
directly or by ties through the railroad 
system. 

When the above data had been obtained 
and delivered to the Airmap Corporation 
of America, which had secured the con- 
tract to make the airmap, being the 
lowest bidder among those who bid for 
the work, the Corporation recomputed a 
large part of the map data, tying all the 
systems of traverse together and form- 
ing a control map upon which all the 
map data secured thus far were coordi- 
nated. They then selected points along 
the railroads, such as bridges and road 
crossings, which could be identified on 
the air photos, and the railroad distance 
to the point was measured in the field 
if it was not shown on the railroad map. 
Almost every high-tension tower was 
recognizable on the air photos, and the 
coordinate location of each was easily 
determined. 

This gave the Airmap Corporation a 
control map of the region covered by the 
airmap at a scale of 1,000 feet to the 


inch upon which several hundred points 
recognizable on air photos of approxi- 
mately the same scale were shown in 
their coordinate location. It was then 
only necessary to identify on any photo 
two points shown on the control map to 
determine how much the scale of the 
photo would have to be altered to place 
it in its correct location. The corréé- 
tion to be applied to photos not covering 
two points on the control map could be 
determined by matching the overlapping 
parts of adjacent photographs. 


Photographing the Area 
Although the contract was awarded 
during the winter, the photos were not 


to be taken until the foliage appeared 
upon the trees, because of the better ap- 
pearance of the map and its utilization 
for park studies. On account of flying 
at an elevation of three miles to secure 
7 by 9-inch photographs at a scale of 
1,000 feet to the inch, exceptionally clear 
atmospheric conditions were necessary, 
as the plane would be above the cloud 
level and clouds not only cast shadows 
which were to be avoided but: were in- 
terposed between the plane and the 
ground, obscuring 


objects. Conse- 


quently, the clear atmospheric condi- 
tions of the winter could not be utilized. 
No suitable weather was obtained until 
the middle of June, when 276 of the 304 
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pu f ere secured The rest were 
taken nearly a month later 
The flight was made by flying north 
ilong the twelve-mile course forming the 
east f { the area mapped, taking a 
photog h each half-mile, returnin 
the th end of the area and repeating 
three-« rters in to 
th f the first. In this manner 
f illel strips of photographs 
vere taken, making exposures on the 
nortl trip only, each one covering 
in are 1% by I miles As there 
B photographs taken over the 
tota r f 108 square miles, the aver- 
ge et part of each photograph ippear 
ing in the final map is one-sixth of the 
irea red by it, the remainder being 
( r | 
Maps Supplied 
rhe aerial photographs obtained were 
| to the proper scale and pieced 
inte map four feet wide and five feet 
long, which was reprinted in half a dozen 
sections nd then matched and mounted 
on linen, forming a wall map. Upon this 
not more than half a dozen match lines 
ean be disclosed by very careful exami- 
nation, being overlapped edges where 


the sections were joined 


\ plat book was made containing 28 
pages, ¢ ich being a section of the area 
mapped enlarged to a seale of 1 inch 
equals 500 feet, together with title page, 
loose-leat 


key-map, etc., bound in a 


binder There was also a set of the 
about 1 inch 


i key-m ip ol 


original photographs at 
1,000 feet, with 
their respective locations 


equals 


Every road, tree and house over the 
entire area is shown in its exact loca- 
tion. Fields can be identified either by 
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AIR VIEW OF SECTION SOUTH OF ALLENTOWN, SHOWING PARK AREA ALONG 
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The boundary drives and the proposed relocation of the interior drive are indicated; a proposed 
thoroughfare with partly worked out connections to existing streets and roads is also shown 


the brush lines separating them from 
neighboring fields or because of the dif- 
ferent types of cultivation in adjoining 
fields. Orehard, woodland, corn field or 
hay field—each one appears different and 
is recognizable. The contours are not 
shown, although it is claimed that they 
can be determined with a great degree 
With the aid of geological 
maps to supply the lack of contours, 


ol accuracy 


complete map data are available to the 


engineer for all preliminary studies, If 





The triangulation point marked ‘‘G’’ on the control map shows as the small circle on the roof 
of the Americus Hotel in the foreground of this picture 


1 road rectification or a new connection 
between certain points is desired, an ex- 
amination of the map will reveal the best 
points to select as terminals of the proj- 
ect and the main obstacles to be en- 
countered en route. The engineer may 
then take copies of as many photographs 
as show land to be traversed, out in the 
field with him, walk over the line that 
has been sketched on them, and correct 
it to suit topographic conditions to the 
best advantage. The photographs show- 
ing the corrected line may then be given 
to the party chief of a survey corps and 
the line marked out on the ground and 
construction details worked out. 

If a park project is contemplated, the 
area may be examined on the ground 
and its limits sketched upon the photo- 
graph, after which it may be turned over 
to the survey corps to work out the de- 
tails. An enlarged photograph of the 
area can then be obtained, upon which 
contours may be plotted, and the land- 
scape architect then has the data for his 
studies for improving the park. The 
location data are so complete that very 
little is needed to work out the design 
other than a field examination. Months 
of work and study usually consumed in 
gathering data and working out pre- 
liminary plans are saved by using the 
aerial photographs, and correspondingiy 
large financial savings are possible. 

We estimate that the map, which has 
proved very valuable, will serve for a 
number of years, as changes so radical 
as to impair its value occur slowly. 

Furthermore, it is possible to have the 
areas that have changed re-photographed 
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MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, ALLENTOWN, AND SURROUNDING RESIDENTIAL AREA > bene choles: teks 
The circle on the Science Building near the center of the photograph is the triangulation point 
marked ‘‘E’’ on the control map 
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AIR VIEW OF ALLENTOWN AND THE SURROUNDING COUNTRY 
Kline’s Island, in the Lehigh River, plainly shown in the foreground, was purchased several years ago by the city for recreational purposes as 


part of a comprehensive street and park plan. The plant occupying the largest portion of the island is a sewage disposal plant, a view of which 
was given in The Municipal Index for 1929, page 109. 








A Large-Scale Slum Clearance Project 


HIS five - block apartment - house 
unit plan, by Arthur C. Holden 
offers suggestions 


eh 


and Associates, 


is to how a “blighted distriet” of high 
land values in a large city might be 
transformed into a high-priced residen- 
tial section. The area relations of this 


the western central rib, being 130 feet 
from a 100-foot street, will never have 
its light unduly shut off by buildings on 
the adjacent blocks. 

The capacity of the buildings is about 
1,000 families, with suites ranging Irom 
three to fourteen rocms in size, the ma- 
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From the Neighborhood Unit Monograph of the 


proposed transformation are as follows: 


Bive blocks and four crogs streets 19.07 acres 


Two cross streets taken 78,000 sq. ft 
Given to boundary streets 50,000 sq. ft 
Area of setbacks 39,000 sq. ft 
Land developed 16.4 acres 
Covered by buildings 6.5 acres 
Coverage 40.0 per cent 
Three central courts 5.3 acres 


Provision for Sunlight 


In this plan, which borders a river, 
two streets are closed and two are car- 
through the development. Both of 
‘end courts are on a level 20 feet 
or than the central space and cover 
thetwo streets which are carried through 

development. Underneath these 






ings. At one end of the central space 
there is room for tennis courts, and at 
the other, a children’s playground of 
nearly one acre. By reason of the Jarge 
open spaces and the arrangement gf the 
buildings, the plan achieves an > he 
standard as to light, in that there is no 
habitable room that has an exposure to 
sunlight of less than 45 degrees. The 
width of all the structures is 50 feet, so 
that apartments of two-room depth are 
possible throughout the building, while 
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Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs 


jority of them suitable for family occu- 
nancy. In addition, there would be 
room for a hotel for transients, an ele- 
mentary school, an auditorium, a gymna- 
sium, a swimming pool, handball courts, 
locker-rooms and other athletic facilities. 
The first floors of certain buildings on 
one or more sides of the unit could be 
devoted to shops. The auditorium 
would be suitable for motion pictures, 
lectures, little theater performances, 
public meetings, and possibly for public 
worship. Dances could easily be held 
in the gymnasium. In the basement 
there might be squash courts. 


The Roofs and Towers 

The buildings range in height from 
two and three stories on the boundary 
streets to ten stories in the abutting 
ribs, fifteen stories in the main central 
ribs, and thirty-three stories in the two 
towers. Many of the roofs could be 
given a garden-like treatment and thus 
contribute to the array of delightful 
prospects which are offered by the 
scheme. 

The scheme is the framework of a 
model community and not a detailed 
plan. Its actual realization in a real 
estate development, says Clarence Ar- 
thur Perry, requires the embodiment and 
garniture which can be given to it only 
by the planner, the architect, and the 
builder. It is both a unit for a larger 
whole and a distinct entity in itself. 





GREAT COURT 
STORES IN ARCADE 
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Courtesy of the East Side Chamber of Commerce, New York 
1,000-PAMILY (5-BLOCK) NEIGHBORHOOD UNIT RECOMMENDED FOR CONSTRUCTION ON 
THE LOWER EAST SIDE OF NEW YORK, THE PLAN OF WHICH IS SHOWN ABOVE 


Prepared by Arthur C. Holden and Associates in consultation with the Regional Plan of New York 
and Its Environs 
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Spaciousness in the City Plan—Its Economie and 
Civic Importance—II 


Concluding Installment of a Paper Prepared for the Annual Convention of the American 
Society for Municipal Improvements, October, 1929 


Zoning Which Approaches Dangerously 
Close to Class Legislation 

OME improvement in the spacious- 
S ness of American cities has been 

brought about by zoning. Too 
often, however, zoning ordinances come 
dangerously near savoring of class leg- 
islation. No one can question 
the high ideals which actuate our 
leading city planners and zoning 


By HAROLD 8. BUTTENHEIM 


Eprror, THe American Curry 


ordinance, or for the adoption of zoning 
provisions which permit speculative 
builders to duplicate in the country the 
congestion of the great cities and thus 
rob the suburb of the rural charm and 
spaciousness which are their chief at- 
traction? 
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consultants. Otherwise, one 
might imagine some of their 





work to be deliberately designed 
















































































to perpetuate social cleavages 





and to intensify among city 
dwellers inequalities of oppor- 
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tunity for a healthful and happy 





districts we find restrictions 
against more than one family to 
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each 3,600 or 4,500 square feet 
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of lot area; in favored Apart- 
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ment House districts we find lot 
occupancy limited to one family 
for each 1,600 or 2,000 square 
feet; while in the same ordi- 
nance which makes these re- 
strictions we may find provision 
for a district in which corner lot 
tenements may accommodate 
one family for each 400 square 
feet of lot area—109 families to 
the acre—and, even worse, an 
“Unrestricted Area District” in 
which there are no requirements 
as to lot area per family and in 
which tenement houses may oc- 
cupy the entire ground area of 
a corner lot and 90 per cent of 
the lot area above the ground 
story. Happy the children living 
on such a corner with two streets 
on which to play midst parked 
cars and snorting trucks! And 
happy the mothers in the rear 
rooms, with a 10 per cent light 
shaft to dazzle their eyes! 

This overcrowding of the land is 
particularly absurd in the suburban 
towns within commuting radius of our 
metropolitan cities. What possible ex- 
cuse, other than blindness to its own 
welfare, can there be for the failure of 
any such community to enact a zoning 





*See also “A Search for Ideal Provisions for 
Spaciousness in Zoning Ordinances,’ page 144 of 
this issue. 
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Peering Into the Future 

But it may be said, “Even though 
congestion may not be necessary now, 
it is inevitable in the future.” The 
future is a long, long time, but let us 
peer into it, through the eyes of the 
population experts. Their guesses have 
been analyzed in a book, “What About 
the Year 2000?”, published a few weeks 
ago by the Joint Committee on Bases 
of Sound Land Policy, organized by the 


ron 


Federated 
Parks. 


Societies on Planning and 
This paragraph is significant: 


“Taking into account the present im- 
migration laws and the economic and 
social trends which establish standards of 
living, the preponderance of evidence set 
forth by recent authorities points to a 

population not in excess of 200,- 
On 000,000 by the year 2000. Perhaps 

the population will never greatly 

exceed this number, and probably 

will fall 10,000,000 or 15,000,000 

below it. If we read aright the 

forces which determine the dis- 
iz tribution of the population, most 
additional millions will 
L_ ___live in urban territory, though the 
area occupied and the distribution 
of the population within these ur- 
ban regions may differ greatly 
from the conditions of the present 
day.” 

The total 
continental 


of these 


land area of the 
United States is 
2,973,774 square miles. If we as- 
sume an ultimate population of 
200,000,000 persons or, say, 
45,000,000 families, our uitumate 
density is about 15 families to 
the square mile, or less than 1 
family to eich 40 acres. But let 
us assume, as above suggested, 
that most of our added popula- 
tion (of about 18,000,000 fam- 
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THREE WAYS OF DEVELOPING SUBURBAN LAND 
Assuming a land cost (including rough grading) of 10 cents 
per square foot, or $4,356 per acre, and adding the costs of 
a dual storm and sanitary sewer system and all utilities, water, 
gas and electricity, Henry Wright figures the total cost of a 
development without community open space as shown in the 
first sketch, at $30.64 per front foot. 
provides a central open space of 10,000 square feet, could be 
developed at a total cost of $34.71 per front foot. 
plan, with the park as shown and some of the houses facing 
on quiet cul-de-sac streets, would involve an average total cost 
of only $32.30 per front foot of the lots. 
in the third plan 2 acres of open space are secured at a cost 
of but $1.74 per front foot over the 1,200 x 200-foot block. 

In all cases the depth of individual lots is 100 feet 


The second plan, which 


In other words, 


ilies) will live in cities. It would 
f~ take only 7,000 square miles of 
urban land—less than one 
quarter of 1 per cent of the land 
area of the United States—to 
house them at an average density 
of 4 families to the gross acre. 


The third 


How About the Skyscrapers? 


In his article on “The Vertical 
City” in The New Republic for 
July 5, 1929, R. L. Duffus 
sketches one aspect of the New 
York problem in picturesque language: 

“There are certain tending to 
produce congestion which you may not 
perform on the island of Manhattan. 
In specified hours and on specified streets 
of the theater district you may not make 
turns in an automobile, either right or 
left. You may not make a public speech 
or hold a parade in a public street with- 
out police permission. You may not 
park a load of hay on Forty-second 


acts 


Street or Madison Avenue opposite the 
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Grand Central Station. You may not 
even stand still if a policeman asks you 
But you may cause 
all the congestion you like by erecting 
buildings tall enough, bulky enough and 
humerous enough to attract more people 
to a given street than that street can 
decently hold. You may create more 
havoc than a hundred hay wagons. You 
may add the equivalent of twenty parades 
That is 
American 


to please move on 


to the street’s hourly business 
your privilege as a free-born 
citizen.” 

Opposition to skyscrapers in America 
would be futile—and probably unwise 
if effective. But opposition to excessive 
bulk of skyscrapers in proportion to lot 
area is called for by mankind’s ele- 
mental needs for light, air, and ability 
to get about. Fortunately, it is not too 
late in most cities for sanity to pre- 
vail in these matters. Outside of New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit 
and Pittsburgh, according to a sky- 
scraper census recently completed by 
the Thompson-Starrett Co., of 173 cities 
in the United States of 50,000 popula- 
tion or over, there are only 65 buildings 
of over 20 stories in height. 


At any given time the business of a 
city requires a given number of cubic 
feet of office and store space. This 
space need not be all in buildings of 
approximately uniform height, nor need 
it be partly in tall, dark structures 
crowded together in congested streets, 
surrounded by other streets where only 
low buildings or vacant lots prevail. 


Spaciousness in the Neighborhood Unit 


Enlightened zoning ordinances—if we 
can enact them and enforce them—will 
help to secure spacious plots; but mere 
prevention of overbuilding will never 
give us the well-ordered spacious city. 
For such a community we need imagina- 
tion in planning, as well as restriction in 
building. To what extent the mistakes 
of the past can be corrected, each city 
must determine for itself; but in almost 
every city there are opportunities to 
give added character, convenience and 
safety to outlying sections by the appli- 
cation of the neighborhood unit idea. 
This “scheme of arrangement for the 
family-life community” is discussed and 
pictured in some detail in a monograph 
by Clarence Arthur Perry, of the Russell 
Sage Foundation, to be published this 
winter by the Regional Plan of New 
York and Its Environs. As our cities 
spread out, neighborhoods develop, more 
or less overlapping in their areas, which 
are tributary to outlying shopping cen- 
ters, schools, churches, playgrounds, 
motion picture theaters, etc. The theory 
of the neighborhood unit idea and the 
new conditions which make it impera- 
tive that deliberate planning replace 
haphazard growth, are well stated in 
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Shelby M. Harrison's introduction to 
Mr. Perry’s monograph: 

“With the coming of the automobile, 
a new factor in the making of residential 
neighborhoods has come into being. It 
operates through the newly arising neces- 
sity for great arterial highways and new 
rapid-transit lines on the surface of city 
areas. Municipalities like Detroit are 
about to be cut up artificially into great 
triangular units whieh thereafter will be 
obliged to function in a large measure 
independently of one another. These 
super-highways, whether with or without 
rapid-transit lines operating along them, 
will be too wide and too fully occupied 
by speeding vehicles to permit—for a 
large part of each day—a safe crossing 
of them anywhere but at the bridges or 
tunnels which will be provided at half- 
mile intervals. Such crossing facilities 
will not be close enough together to hold 
or unite both sides of the highway as 
parts of one neighborhood. In other 
words, the super-highway will not be like 
the old village main street, acting as a 
unified trading center along both its 
frontages. Rather will it be like a rail- 
road, a line of severance, a new physical 
element operating to divide the city into 
new neighborhoods, modeled on school 
district lines and located in the inter- 
vening areas between trunk highways. 

“The essence of Mr. Perry’s report, 
presenting the results of his study, is a 
scheme or principle of arrangement of 
the physical elements of a residential 
district which he calls ‘the neighborhood 
unit’ and which brings into harmonious 
relation the various conditions that have 
been observed to favor a safe and satis- 
fying community life. It is capable of 
embodiment by the city planner in a va- 
riety of patterns suitable for single-family 
or apartment-house sections and adapted 
to different income levels within each 
kind of housing.”* 


Spaciousness in Parks and Playgrounds 

In and near almost every city there 
are small bits of land or large areas 
which, to use Lawson Purdy’s phrase, 
are “wretched for buildings, but perfect 
for parks.” In the spacious city and its 
environs such land will be put to its 
best use, and the butchery of real estate, 
whether due to ignorance or to cupidity, 
will be no longer condoned. 

And even though all the land in a 
town is level enough to make good 
building sites, proof is accumulating that 
such intensive development is neither 
good business nor good civics. 

For the towns and villages around 
America’s second city, the Chicago Re- 
gional Planning Association recommends 
“that municipalities and park districts 
adopt the figure ‘10 acres for each 1,000 
population’ as a basis for acquiring 
parks and playgrounds, and that of 





*The principles of “Planning a Neighborhood 
Unit” were summarized and illustrated by Mr. 
Perry in an article on this subject in Tae Ament- 
can Crry for September, 1929, pages 124-127. 
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each 10 acres approximately 3 acres 
be devoted to playground purposes.” 

On this subject of open spaces for 
recreation, the Joint Committee on 
Bases of Sound Land Policy, in the book 
already mentioned, says: 

“In permitting great urban regions to 
become densely populated, it is apparent 
that the essential country parks and park- 
ways within the region should be chosen 
before their natural advantages are de- 
stroyed, and in time to provide extensive 
open spaces which can be reached with 
reasonable ease. by the population in all 
parts of the city. 

“Perhaps it is not too much to ask that, 
in the distribution of open spaces, most of 
the citizens should not be required to 
travel much more than a mile to reach 
some park extensive enough to offer a 
real country landscape. Neighborhood 
parks do not serve their purpose well if 
their patrons must walk over half a mile. 
Playgrounds for little children, whether 
in connection with neighborhood parks 
or established separately or in connection 
with school grounds, should, ideally, be 
within a quarter of a mile of the children 
who use them. 

“These rules cannot be absolute. They 
may be superseded by better ones, but at 
least they furnish a rough gage for dis- 
tributing the park and playground area, 
so that the recreational needs of the peo- 
ple may be met.” 


If spaciousness is desirable within the 
city’s limits, it is desirable also between 
cities. The English town planners place 
great emphasis on the importance of a 
permanent “green belt” around each 
city. American planners are more in- 
clined to the wedge idea. The two 
methods were shown graphically in the 
sketches by Charles W. Eliott, II, pub- 
lished originally in his article in THe 
American Crry for July, 1929, on “Open 
Spaces in the Regional Plan.” 


Why Not a Special Recreation Tax on 
Congested Areas? 


Apartment and tenement houses 
which do not provide play space on 
their own property are either robbing 
their tenants of needed recreational op- 
portunities, or are forcing the children 
to play in the streets, or are imposing 
a special burden on the municipality to 
provide play space at public expense. 
As a partial solution of this problem for 
the multi-family districts in the outlying 
sections of Brooklyn, Queens, The Bronx 
and Richmond, an amendment to the 
zoning ordinance of New York City was 
advocated in the report submitted last 
year by the zoning division of Mayor 
Walker’s Committee on Plan and Sur- 
vey. This proposal, drafted by Robert 
Whitten, was for an obligatory play 
yard or recreation space of one square 
foot for each five to ten square feet of 
the gross floor area of each apartment 
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Photographs by Keystone View Co. 


WHICH TYPE OF DEVELOPMENT IS BETTER FOR A 


house hereafter erected in the so-called 
“C” and “D” area districts. 

Is there not a suggestion here which 
all municipalities might well adopt? 
And why not go further and impose a 
special recreation tax on all existing 
multi-family buildings whcse play space 
standards are below those imposed on 
new developments? 


Spaciousness on the Highways 

When automobiles congest a section 
of a highway, spaciousness on that spot 
has been replaced by irritation and 
costly delays. The remedy may be a 
wider roadway, or arcaded sidewalks, 
or the construction of a by-pass route. 
But in many cases the abolition of 
grade crossings at intersections of heav- 
ily traveled highways, or the re-design 
of such intersections to permit a con- 
tinuous flow of traffic in both directions, 
while involving high first cost, would 
be of great ultimate economy. Strik- 
ing examples of this method of prevent- 
ing congestion on the highways are to 
be found in the parkway system of 
Westchester County, N. Y. Scattering 
examples of similar treatment are to be 
found in various parts of the United 
States. The Chicago Regional Planning 
Association has recently issued a spe- 
cial report on the subject, five plans 
from which are reproduced on pages 137- 
138 of this number of THe AMERICAN 
City. This report also suggests the 
adoption of amendments to Cook Coun- 
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subdivision rules which 
require the platting of wide 
rights-of-way at main intersections, and 
the establishment of setback building 
lines on lots already platted at such in 
tersections 

A problem of spaciousness in connec 
tion with highway development which 
has thus far been largely neglected is 
the fact that in recent vears the ex- 
tent of main highway frontage near to 
populous centers has been creating new 
frontages greatly in excess of what is 
needed for business; while the noise and 
danger of traffic and the erection of 
gasoline stations and public garages 
have destroyed the value of these front- 
ages for good classes of residence 

Calling attention to the serious eco- 
nomic problems which are confronting 
communities and landowners as a result 
of these conditions, the Regional Sur 
vey of New York and Its Environs 
(Volume II) says: 

“As the highways are increasingly used 
for commercial trucks, the values of land 
along their sides for good residence will 
be further lessened, except in the limited 
areas which are suitable for certain classes 
of apartment buildings. It appears likely 
therefore, that the supply of land front- 
ing on main thoroughfares will be greater 
than any demand for building sites that is 
likely to arise, unless many of these high- 
ways are designed as very wide parkways 
so as to attract and maintain good resi- 
dential development along their frontages 
It has to be remembered that the areas 


CITY? 


required to meet industrial and commer- 


cial needs ire comparative ly limited 
Highway and park systems should be de- 
signed as a unit and related to compre- 
hensive zoning plans so as to fit in with 
the needs of residential as well as busi- 
ness areas and secure the best distribution 


of population, industry and values 


But because streets of spacious w Ath 
ire needed in certain parts of a city or 
region, it does not follow that every 
citv street ought to be a wide street 
On the contrarv, many streets ought to 
be so planned as to discourage their use 
for through trafhe 
hensive city plan or adequate subdivi- 


Lacking a compre = 


sion control, there may be some reason 
for an ordinance requiring that all new 
streets he at least 50 leet wide but if 
1 street in a properly planned single- 
family district is so designed as never 
to need to earry traffic other than that 
serving its immediate vicinity, a 50-foot 
width may be a waste of the home 
builders’ and taxpayers’ money 


Spaciousness and Public Health 

The space limits of this paper pre- 
vent any adequate discussion of the re 
lationship of spaciousness to public 
health; but I cannot refrain from citing 
the experience of the first English Gar 
den Citv 

That the Garden City movement has 
again and again proved its right to exist 
and has demonstrated clearly that it is 
the only intelligent way in which to 
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develop a country, is pointed out in the 
March, 1929, issue of Housing, the quar- 
terly magazine of the National Housing 
Association of New York, as having re- 
cently been confirmed by some interest- 
ing figures from the point of view of 
public health presented by W. McG. 
Eagar with regard to Letchworth. The 
author states that during the 25 years 
since Letchworth was founded the gen- 
eral death-rate has never exceeded 9 
per 1,000 persons living, and the in- 
fant death-rate—which was but 38 last 
year—has never exceeded 50 per 1,000 
births 

Although the population of Letch- 
worth was small in its early years, it is 
estimated that the “First Garden City” 
has already saved 4,000 infant lives that 
would have succumbed in the older in- 
dustrial centers. 

Mr. Eagar contrasts these figures with 
similar figures in the great industrial 
center of Glasgow. There, during the 
same period, the general death-rate has 
never in any year been lower than 14 
per 1,000, and the infant death-rate has 
only in one year fallen below 100 per 
1,000 births. 


The Big City’s Handicap 

One of the most serious handicaps to 
good government in our greatest cities 
is the fact that many men and women 
who would normally be active in local 
civic affairs, and potential candidates 
for municipal office, are seeking spa- 
ciousness beyond the city’s limits. Do 
not such citizens have a civic and eco- 
nomic value to the community which 
makes it folly to drive them where they 
will vote in, and pay taxes to, other 
jurisdictions? As Professor Edward 
Alsworth Ross, of the University of 
Wisconsin, has said, “From the ‘boomer’ 
claptrap that fills the newspapers, one 
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would infer that room is something to 
be got rid of as scon as possible.” 


The Small City’s Opportunity 
Aided by a spacious and comprehen- 
sive city plan, the small municipality 


has a better opportunity for sane growth’ 


and for happy and healthy living than 
the city of metropolitan size. None of 
our large cities was planned for the au- 
tomobile and aircraft age. Certain de- 
tails can be corrected, but a complete 
replanning would involve prohibitive ex- 
pense. The small city, however, has a 
pliability which, under able leadership, 
can be molded to meet twentieth cen- 
tury requirements. In one matter of 
prime importance—finding spacious sites 
for airports—the small city has special 
advantages which, if seized soon enough, 
may prove to be determining factors in 
its future growth and prosperity. 


Are Congestion-bred Profits Sacred? 

For real estate owners and develop- 
ers as a class, spaciousness as defined in 
this paper would unquestionably be a 
good investment financially. But how 
about those who think that congestion 
pays better? Many such are merely 
mistaken, and would gain by applying 
some gray matter to their blueprints. 
But the others—the minority who actu- 
ally have bigger bank accounts because 
of their anti-social activities—how about 
them? Must their profits be wor- 
shipped as sacred, or shall we change 
the rules of the game in the interest 
of the general welfare and—drawing an 
analogy from the Kellogg pact for the 
outlawry of war—declare for the aban- 
donment of congestion as an instrument 
of municipal policy? Or, the analogy 
may be drawn to the lottery, which most 
countries have long since outlawed. A 
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lottery is a device whereby a few in- 
dividuals may acquire wealth in excess 
of the service they have rendered to so- 
ciety. Its evil effects may largely dis- 
appear when the practice is outlawed. 
Land overcrowding, likewise, gives prof- 
its to a few individuals beyond their ser- 
vices to society; but its evil effects in 
city congestion may last a generation or 
more after similar congestion in new 
buildings is outlawed. And faulty, con- 
gestion - breeding street construction, 
through the almost inevitable hardening 
of the municipal arteries, may handicap 
our city for many generations. Spa- 
cious planning now may prevent painful 
surgery at enormous cost a century from 
now. 


The Job Can Be Done—Let’s Do It! 

It cannot be doubted that we have 
the available knowledge and ability and 
financial resources to make our Amer- 
can cities far fairer and more spacious 
than they now are; but many obstacles 
prevent, not the least powerful of which 
are the habits and tradition of the hu- 
man race. After untold centuries of 
huddling together for self-defense or be- 
cause of lack of quick transportation, it 
seems almost sacrilegious to decry hud- 
dling as an enemy to human welfare. 
All too slowly do we readjust our ideas 
of city building to meet the present 
conditions which, as aptly described by 
a Japanese visitor, enable us “to get 
from everywhere to other places with 
much sooner.” 

And after years of urging by booster 
organizations to “put our city on the 
map,” it is a bit hard to realize the 
greater importance of putting the map 
—a planning map of spacious propor- 
tions—on our city. Shall we not accept 
the challenge and show that it can be 
done? 


Making School Streets Safe for the Pupils 


UARDING children on their way to 

and from school as well as at recess 
perieds is a problem to which the police 
of Union, N. J. under Chief Charles A. 
Hopkins, have given years of study. The 
result is that out of a school population 
of several thousand not a child has been 
injured by an automobile during school 
terms in the past six years. 

Most of Union’s schools are located 
on state trunk line highways, several of 
them being on the main road from New- 
ark to Lake Hopatcong and across the 
state to Pennsylvania. Needless to say, 
the traffic is always heavy on all these 
thoroughfares. 

Chief Hopkins has developed a system 
of pupil protection which assigns an officer 
to a definite post at each school. These 
officers have orders to be at their posts 
when children are outside the school 
buildings and they must not leave them 
until all the pupils are safely on their 


way or back in the building. If pursuit 
of an autoist is necessary, or any other 
emergency arises which might draw the 
officer from his post, he is instructed to 
eall headquarters for assistance but re- 
main at his station. 


Officers Must Remain at Posts 

In his printed instructions to officers 
on school duty, Chief Hopkins says: 

“You are always to remember that the 
children under your supervision give you 
your position and that a danger exists 
at your post which your presence only 
ean divert. Learn to like the children 
and they will return the courtesy by 
obeying your orders and will look forward 
to seeing you at your post. You will 
become a part of their schooling. 

“Don’t carry on any conversations. 
Give your whole attention to those who 
look to you alone to guide them through 
traffic. 


“Don’t scold or be cross to the children 
if they disobey you. They will soon 
learn that you are there to protect them. 

“Never signal children to cross the 
street. Stop all traffic first and then let 
the children proceed.” 


Chief Hopkins, however, believes in 
according the motorist a fair opportunity 
to cooperate. He instructs his officers 
to allow drivers a reasonable distance 
in which to stop, taking into consideration 
that brakes do not always hold as they 
should. 


The underlying ideal of pupil protec- 
tion in Union is summarized in the final 
paragraph of the chief’s orders to his 
men. 


“Dont forget that you will be held 
responsible for any neglect of duty in the 
event an accident should happen at your 
post. But if good common sense is used, 
no accidents can happen.” 
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How 73 Cities Are Tackling the Snow Problem 


A Summary of Reports 


New Brighton, Pa. 

This is a manufacturing town of 
11,000 population located on the Beaver 
River about 28 miles northwest of Pitts- 
burgh. No special equipment is used 
kere for snow removal, a city ordinance 
requiring property owners to keep their 
walks cleaned. 

New London, Conn. 

This city of 30,000 population is 
situated on the Thames River in south- 
eastern Connecticut only about 3 miles 
from Long Island Sound. No specific 
appropriation is made for snow removal, 
the cost being charged to street main- 
tenance. About 8 miles of streets, 13 
per cent in the business section and the 
remainder residential, ere entirely 
cleared of snow. On about 50 miles 
of streets, the snow is plowed and left 
on the sides of the street. 


Newport, R. I. 

Newport, on Narragansett Bay, has a 
population of 27,757. The 1928-29 
appropriation for snow removal was 
$4,000. The 1929-30 appropriation has 
not been made as yet. About 96.09 
miles of streets are cleared, only 3 per 
cent of which are business streets, 97 
per cent being residential. 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 


This is a residential community just 
north of New York City, with a popu- 
lation of 51,000. During the winter of 
1928-29, about $5,000 was spent for snow 
removal. For 1929-30, money will be 
issued by the Board of Estimate as 
needed. The city clears the entire 
business section, about 744 miles, and 
plows the 103 miles of residential streets. 
For this work eight road plows and two 
Barber-Greene snow loaders are used. 


Newton, Mass. 


Newton is situated on the Charles 
River about 10 miles west of Boston 
end has a population of 60,000. The 
1928-29 appropriation was $36,000. The 
1929-30 sum is undecided. About 255 
miles of streets are kept clear of snow. 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

This city on the east side of the 
Niagara River about 22 miles north- 
west of Buffalo, has a population of 
78,000. The 1928-29 appropriation for 
snow removal was $12,000, which has 
been increased to $15,000 for 1929-30. 
About 75 per cent of the streets cleared 
are in the business part of the city, the 
ether 25 per cent being residential 
streets. 


PART II 


Niles, Mich. 

Niles is located in the extreme south- 
western part of the state, only about 
20 miles from Lake Michigan, and has 
a population of 14,500. The 1928-29 
appropriation of $2,000 for snow re- 
moval has been reduced to $1,500, with 
$1,000 additional from the trunk-line 
maintenance fund, making $2,500 for 
1929-30. About 25 miles of streets are 
cleared, 3 per cent of this distance being 
in the business section. 


North Tonawanda, N. Y 

North Tonawanda is situated on the 
Niagara River in western New York 
State about 11 miles north: of Buffalo 
and midway between Buffalo and Ni- 
agara Falls. With a population of about 
20,000, the 1928-29 snow-removal ap- 
propriation was $2,200. The 1929-30 
appropriation is not yet known. Of the 
30 miles or more of streets kept clear, 
about 3 miles are business streets and 27 
miles residential streets. 


Oskaloosa, Iowa 

This prairie city in southern Iowa is 
about 62 miles southwest of Des Moines 
and has a population of 11,000. The 
snow-removal appropriation is $1,000 a 
vear, which takes care of one or two 
miles of streets, divided evenly between 
business and residential. 


Perry, N. Y. 

Perry, in western New York State, 
has a population of 4,600. No definite 
appropriation is made for keeping its 
13 miles of streets clear, 99 per cent of 
which are in the residential section. 


Pocatello, Idaho 

Pocatello, in southeastern Idaho, has 
a population of 20,000. The snowfall 
on the city streets is very light, although 
the surrounding country has a heavy 
fall of snow. The city is considering 
the problem of snow removal from the 
municipal airport. 


Reading, Mass. 

This city of 10,000 population in the 
northeastern part of the state has an 
appropriation of $5,000 for snow re- 
moval during 1929-30 from 50 miles of 
streets. With the exception of the state 
highway which runs through the town, 
all streets are plowed clean and 60 per 
cent of the snow removed from the busi- 
ness section. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

The population of Rochester, a city 
in northern New York State, situated 
on a high plateau above the Genesee 
River, is 350,000, the appropriation for 


from Municipal Officials in Charge of Snow Removal 


1928-29 being $75,000 and for 1929-30, 
$85,800. There are 378.04 miles of 
streets to be cleared, 25 per cent of 
which are in the business district and 
75 per cent in the residential part of 
the city. The Commissioner of Public 
Works states that the city is fully 
equipped to cope with any kind of 
snowstorms. 


Rockville Center, N. Y. 

Rockville Center, on Long Island, has 
a population of 16,000 and an annual 
snow-removal appropriation of $1,000 
Snow is removed entirely from about 
two miles in the business section, and 
gutters are opened and the snow re- 
moved from sidewalks with tractors and 
snow-plows on the residential streets 


Salina, Kans. 

This city in central Kansas is located 
cn the Smoky Hill River about 100 miles 
west of Topeka. It has a population 
of 20,000 and keeps approximately 50 
miles of paved streets clear of snow. Of 
these, 5 per cent are business streets 
and 95 per cent residential 


Saugus, Mass. 

With a population of 15,000, Saugus, 
in eastern Massachusetts, has an annual 
appropriation of $5,000 for snow re- 
moval on its 75 miles of streets, com- 
prising 20 per cent of the business streets 
and 60 per cent of the residential stieets. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

This city at the east end of the upper 
peninsula of Michigan at the outlet of 
Lake Superior has a population of 
15,000. For the winter of 1928-29, the 
appropriation was $10,000. The 1929- 
30 appropriation has not yet been made, 
The city clears 50 miles of streets, 10 
per cent of which are business streets 
and 90 per cent residential. 


Scranton, Pa. 

Scranton, in northeastern Pennsyl- 
vania, is about 162 miles northwest of 
Philadelphia and has a population of 
150,000. The appropriation of $67,500 
per year includes both the removal of 
snow and the cleaning of paved streets 
in the city. About 80 miles of streets 
are cleared, 10 per cent of them being 
business streets and 90 per cent resi- 
dential streets. 


Somersworth, N. H. 

This city is located on the Salmon 
Falls River opposite Berwick, Maine. 
It has a population of 7,000, and $12,000 
has been appropriated for snow removal 
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during 1929-30. About S85 miles of 
streets and roads, including those ,in the 
rural district about Somersworth, are 
kept clear of snow, 25 per cent in busi- 
ness sections and 75 per cent residential 


Summit, N. J. 

Summit, in northeastern New Jersey, 
has a population of 12,000 and appro- 
priates $6,000 per year for the removal 
of snow from about 31 miles of streets 
Ten per cent of these streets are busi- 
ness streets and 90 per cent residential 


Swampscott, Mass. 

Located on Massachusetts Bay, 
Swampscott has a population of 10,000 
and for 1928-29 appropriated $4,000 tor 
The 1929-30 appropria- 
tion has been increased to $6,000. This 


snow removal 


citv has 30 miles of streets to clear of 
snow, 10 per cent of which are business 
streets and the other 90 per cent resi- 


dential 


Tarrytown, N. Y. 

Tarrytown is situated on the east 
bank of the Hudson River 25 miles 
north of New York City. With a pop- 
ulation of 6,000, this village has set 
eside $3,000 for snow removal during 
1929-30 to clear not over 15 miles of 
Ten per cent of this distance 
is in the business section and 90 per 
cent in the residential district. 


streets 


Three Rivers, Mich. 


This city in southern Michigan has 
a population of 7,500 and an annual 
snow-removal appropriation of $700 for 
cleaning one-half mile of streets in its 
business district. 


Toledo, Ohio 

Toledo is located on the Maumee 
River in northern Ohio only 4 miles from 
Lake Erie, and has a population of 
328,000. Snow is removed only from the 
business streets and the cost is assessed 
against the abutting property owners. 
The cost for 1928-29 was $56,400. 


Topeka, Kans. 


Located in the eastern part of Kansas, 
about 60 miles west of Kansas City, 
Topeka has a population of 70,000. For 
1928-29 the appropriation for snow re- 
moval was $2,000, and for 1929-30 this 
has been increased to $3,000. About 
20 miles of business streets and 80 miles 
of residential streets are kept clear of 
snow. 


Turtle Creek, Pa. 

Turtle Creek, in western Pennsylvania, 
has a population of 10,000. The 1928-29 
snow-removal appropriation was $30,000, 
while the 1929-30 appropriation is only 
$25,000. About 6 miles of streets in the 
business section and 14 miles in the 
residential section are cleared of snow. 
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Walla Walla, Wash. 

This city is located near the southern 
border of Washington in the eastern 
part of the state. It has a population 
of 22,330 and sets aside only $500 a 
year for snow removal, which takes care 
of sidewalk plowing only. There are 
altogether about 40 miles of paved 
streets. If very much snow falls, it Is 
removed from the streets of the business 
district, and it is necessary to declare an 
emergency to meet this expenditure 


Watertown, S. Dak. 

Watertown is situated in eastern South 
Dakcota and has a population of 11,000. 
The street-cleaning and maintenance ap- 
propriation, which also includes snow- 
removal work, was $12,000 for 1928-29 
and has not yet been decided lor this 
year. The snow is entirely removed 
from 1% miles of streets, and 7 miles 
are plowed. More than 25 per cent of 
this work is in the business section, the 
remainder being residential streets and 
connecting roads. 


Waterville, Maine 
This city on the Kennebec River 19 
miles above Augusta has a population 
of 14,000. The 1928-29 appropriation 
was $8,000 and the 1929-30 appropri- 
ation $11,500 for keeping 85 miles of 
streets clear of snow. This takes care 
of the business streets, the residential 
streets, and all country roads. A _ 10- 
ton Lombard tractor and two truck- 

mounted blade plows are used. 


Wausau, Wis. 

This city in central Wisconsin has 
a population of 24,619. For 1928-29 
the snow-removal appropriation was 
$5,000. The 1930 budget has not yet 
been made up. This city has 130 miles 
of streets to be kept open, 8 miles in 
the business district and the remainder 
residential streets. 


What Price 


——- the newspapers will carry items 
of severe storms and the aftermath of 
accidents and traffic tie-ups. Highway de- 
partments should be fully prepared to 
meet this situation and reduce these haz- 
ards to a minimum. 

True, the matter of snow removal is 
receiving marked attention in the news 
and advertising pages. It is a worthy ef- 
fort and deserves the prominence it re- 
ceives, but the highway officials’ duty 
does not end in snow removal alone. 

The effect of snow removal is the slip- 
pery-pavement condition, by far the 
most serious cause of accidents, and one 
requiring speedy correction. Particular 
attention should be given dangerous in- 
tersections, curves and hills, where a 
light spread of calcium chloride, sand, 
cinders or similar material would prac- 
tieally eliminate skidding. Sudden sleet 
storms or freezing spells during the night 
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Willimantic, Conn. 

This eastern Connecticut city has a 
population of 12,000 and an annual 
snow-removal appropriation of $3,000. 
About 50 miles of streets are cleared, 
of which 10 per cent are business streets 
and the remainder residential. 


Wilmington, Del. 

Located in the northern part of 
Lelaware, Wilmington has a population 
of 128,000. The city does not experience 
very many heavy snows and clears only 
the main business streets. The appro- 
priation of $5,000 annually has been 
found sufficient for this work. 


Windsor, Conn. 

Windsor is located just north of Hart- 
ford on the Connecticut and Farmington 
Rivers and has a population of 10,000. 
For the 1928-29 season, the appropria- 
tion was $3,000, which has been in- 
creased to $4,000 for 1929-30. There 
are 76 miles of streets to be kept clear 
ot snow. 

Winooski, Vt. 

Winooski is located in the northwest- 
ern part of the state, not far from 
Lake Champlain, and has a population 
of 5,000. For the season of 1928-29, 
the snow-removal appropriation was 
$500. This has been increased to $800 
for 1929-30. Of the 13 miles of streets 
to be cleared, 10 per cent are business 
streets and 90 per cent are residential 
streets. 


Wyandotte, Mich. 


This city is located on the Detroit 
River about 12 miles south of Detroit 
ond has a population of 35,000. No 
separate appropriation is made for 
snow removal, the cost being included 
in the general street maintenance fund. 
About 80 per cent of the 8 miles of 
streets cleared are in the business section, 


Skidding? 


may necessitate attention at unusual 
hours, and the means to meet the situa- 
tion must be accessible, placing the least 
possible dependence on labor. 

The mechanical spreader fits this need. 
So few men are required for its operation 
that it can be quickly dispatched to the 
areas to be protected and in operation 
spreads at a speed equal to that of a 
large labor gang, giving more uniform dis- 
tribution with a consequent saving of ma- 
terial. Two pounds of material per square 
yard will suffice for the purpose and a 
12,000-pound load will cover 2,700 feet of 
20-foot pavement when mechanical means 
are used. Such a result would be quite 
impossible with hand labor methods. 

The elimination of slippery pavements 
is just as important as snow removal and 
when approached with modern methods. 
represents a small investment in a splen- 
did service to the community. 
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Salaries of City Engineers and of Engineers in 
State Highway Departments 


What They Ought to Be, and What They Are 


HAT in most cases engineers in 
municipal and state service are 
not compensated adequately for 
the training and ability which their du- 
ties demand, and that this is due, in part 
at least, to lack of concerted action by 
the engineering profession itself, was 
emphasized by Arthur Richards, con- 
sulting engineer, of Trenton, N. J., in 
a paper on “Classification and Compen- 
sation Plans for Engineers in Public 
Service,” read before the Thirty-fifth 
Annual Convention of the American So- 
ciety for Municipal Improvements, in 
Philadelphia, October 16. 

With his paper Mr. Richards pre- 
sented several charts, two of which are 
here reproduced. Discussing his sug- 
gested elassification plan and these ta- 
bles, the speaker said: 

“The qualifications for the respective 
positions in the various classes are de- 
termined by years of experience in de- 
sign, construction and administration, and 
being in responsible charge of work. As 
will be noted, the years required vary 
with the class of position, and of course 
it is assumed that the requirements apply 
to first-class men in the respective posi- 
tions. 

“The suggested years of experience art 
predicated on the technical and practical 
training an engineer usually needs to ac- 
quire the necessary ability to fill each po- 
sition in a satisfactory manner. 


City Engineers 

“The suggested salary rates as shown 
in the table relating to city engineers are 
considered as fair compensation for ser- 
vices rendered, and an examination of the 
section of the table giving salaries paid 
in 1928 shows that in every type of city 
the suggested salary is being paid to at 
least some of the city engineers. 

“The percentage of the engineers re- 
ceiving the various salaries is also given, 
the table being read as follows: For the 
54 type D cities, population 60,000 to 100,- 
000, 6 per cent of the city engineers re- 
ceive salaries of between $5,400 and $6,- 
300; 15 per cent $5,400 to $4,200; 40 per 
cent $4,200 to $3,300; and 39 per cent re- 
ceive salaries of $3,000 or less. 

“A summation of the 230 city engineers 
shows that only 18 per cent of them re- 
ceive the suggested minimum salaries for 
their type. But if 18 per cent can get it, 
why cannot the other 82 per cent? The 
main reason is lack of concerted, intelli- 
gent effort by the profession to present 
properly to the public the facts of ade- 
quate compensation. 


State Highway Departments 


“The table relating to State Highway 
Departments gives a summary of the data 


secured from 44 such departments, 
of which spends from $1,000,000 to 
000,000 per year on road and bridge 
maintenance. 
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from these 44 states shows such wide 
variation of salaries for respective posi- 
tions that it is most unbelievable. 

“One state doing $10,000,000 of work, 
pays for Class 8 position, engineer, one 


at $5,700; one at $5,100 and seven at $4,- 
800, while another state doing $15,000,000 
of work pays two at $3,900, and 
$3,300. The duties and responsibilities of 
all these engineers are the same, and the 
positions are of such importance that they 
less than 


six at 


should command salaries of not 
$6,000 per year. 

Attention is called to the two columns 
of the table showing the highest and low- 
est salaries paid, and in most cases it 1s 
seen that the highest salary is two or more 
times that of the lowest. For position 
6-D, designer, the salary of $5,400 is paid 
in a state doing $30,000,000 of work, and 
the salary of $2,200 is paid in a state doing 
$15,000,000 of work. Certainly, a state 
doing $15,000,000 of work requires first- 
class, competent designers, and as this 
particular state has such, the only infer- 


ence left is that the designers are grossly 
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underpaid 

“If we eliminate from consideration all 
the rodmen and inspectors, then of all the 
engineers in these 44 state highway de- 
partments, only 1780 per cent of them 
receive salaries of $3,000 or more per year, 
6.30 per cent receive $4,000 or more, 2.60 
per cent receive $5,000 more, while 
only 0.15 per cent receive at least $10,000. 

“In other data compiled by the writer 
involving 3,535 engineers in 187 federal, 
state, county and city engineering organ- 
izations in 40 different states, it was found 
that less than 30 per cent received $3,000 
or more per year, and about 9 per cent 
received at least $4,000. 

“I am of the opinion that if we take 
into consideration all the civil engineer- 
ing positions above the grade of rodman 
in the country, not more than 20 per cent 
of them pay a salary of $3,000 or more 
per year, and that the age of the en- 
gineers when they first receive such a sal- 
ary is about 33; that not more than 5 
per cent pay over $4,000: that more 


than 1.50 per cent pay over $5,009; and 


or 


not 
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that not more than 1/10 of 1 per cent 
of the civil, engineers receive salaries of 
$10,000 or more. 


Engineers Must Help Work Out Their 
Own Salvation 

“It would seem that the engineers 
themselves are the greatest stumbling- 
block in the progress being made to de- 
vise proper classification and compensa- 
tion plans to apply to all engineering 
organizations throughout the country. 

“When the engineer awakes to the real- 
ization that his economic salvation de- 
pends upon the intelligent and concerted 
efforts he himself applies to the subject, 
then he will begin to find his real place 
in the general scheme of things and will 
be able easily to convince the public that 
he is entitled to a fair return for services 
rendered. 

“Definite standards on the classification, 
duties and compensation of engineers is 
highly desirable and essential, and the 
support of all engineers should be given 
towards such an attainment.” 


Changes in Street-Names—Reason or Whim? 


LTERATION in the names of 

streets seems to be on the in- 

crease in the United States. In 
most cases the reasons for it are in- 
adequate, while changes that would 
actually make for clearness remain un- 
The reason for change would 
usually seem to be general patriotism, 
national or local, as where the name of 
some prominent person is given to a 
street. During the war German names 
were largely discarded, as where Berlin 
Avenue in St. Louis became Pershing 
Avenue. In the height of President Wil!- 
son's popularity abroad, Wilson Ave- 
nues sprang up all over the allied coun- 
tries. Later, disappointment or dissatis- 
faction caused many of these to %e 
changed again. 


made 


An Instance in Point 

In Florence, Italy, last summer, I 
wished to call on a friend whose house, 
as I ascertained from the city directory, 
was on the Via Umberto Nobile. To 
my surprise, no one could tell me where 
this street was, but the directory indi- 
cated that it was in the quarter called 
San Domenico di Fiesole. Repairing 
thither in a taxi, I still found absolute 
ignorance of the existence of such a 
street, but fortunately my friend was 
locally well known, and I finally found 
the house. It was on a street with quite 
a different name. The fact was that the 
name had been altered to do honor to 
Nobile when the first news of his Arctic 
adventure reached Italy. Soon after- 
ward, when he became discredited, the 
old name was hastily restored. The 
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new one had been in use just long enough 
to get into the directory, though not 
long enough to impress itself on the 
minds of the inhabitants. 

This idea, that the names of streets 
may be changed about at the caprice of 
the city authorities in obedience to some 
passing whim, is a vicious one and has 
caused a good deal of trouble. There 
are surely other less annoying ways of 
testifying to our love of country or our 
desire to honor some worthy (or un- 
worthy) citizen. 


A Better Reason, But a Bothersome 
Change 


Another reason for change, quite as 
annoying but perhaps more reasonable 
is the fact that a street has acquired a 
bad reputation under its old name. Vi 
course it may still deserve that reputa- 
tion, in which case the change will benc- 
fit it only temporarily, if at all; but it 
may no longer deserve it, in which case 
there is more reason for a change. The 
change from Chatham Street to Par« 
Row, in New York, was made for this 
reason, and there have been persistent 
efforts to change the name of the Bow- 
ery, especially after Hoyt’s once-cele- 
brated song about it in one of his musi- 
cal comedies had emphasized its pecu- 
liarities. Further up town, we find the 
numbered avenues on the West Side 
above 59th Street assuming names, 
Eighth Avenue becoming Central Park 
West; Ninth Avenue, Columbus Ave- 
nue; and Tenth, Amsterdam Avenue. 
This was due to the fact that the up- 
town parts of these streets had become 


desirable for residential purposes, and 
the residents did not wish to be ident.- 
fied with the downtown parts, which 
were not in the same class, some of them 
passing through the notorious distzict 
known as “Hell’s Kitchen.” The change, 
for similar reasons, of upper Sixth Ave- 
nue to Lenox Avenue, was unobjectior - 
able, as the whole length of Central 
Park separated the old and new por- 
tions, making them virtually different 
streets; but the changes on the west 
side were for a time productive of a 
good deal of confusion. 

While such changes have been maie 
for more or less trivial reasons, others 
that should have been made in the in- 
terest of clearness have received no at- 
tention. 


Duplicate Street Names in the Same City 


For instance, it is evidently confusi.g 
that two streets in the same city shoul: 
have the same name. This comes about 
usually either through annexation o1 
through giving some popular name botb 
to a “street” and to an “avenue,” a 
“place” or a “boulevard,” a distinction 
that does not prevent confusion in the 
mind of a stranger. 

In Greater New York, for example, 
there are four systems of numbered 
streets—one in Manhattan and ‘the 
Bronx, one in Brooklyn, one in Wil- 
liamsburg (Brooklyn, Eastern District) 
and one in the Bay Ridge region. The 
last are distinguished by prefixing 
“Bay” to the number—“Bay 13tb 
Street,” “Bay 23rd Street,” etc. The 
fact that Brooklyn is still a separate 
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post-office prevents much postal con- 
fusion, but the general situation is one 
that calls for improvement, which has 
doubtless been delayed by a very proper 
reluctance to make wholesale changes in 
nomenclature. The situation is compli- 
cated by the fact that whereas in Man- 
hattan and Brooklyn a numbered street 
is one continuous thoroughfare, in Wil- 
liamsburg North and South Fifth 
Streets, for example, are parallel and 
ten blocks apart. Similarly, North and 
South Tenth Street would be twenty 
blocks distant. Comment is unnecessary. 


Another Poor Policy 


Calling different sections of the same 
street by different names is a favorite 
plan in Europe and is not unknown ia 
this country. It has been proper'y 
remedied in many cases by renaming 
the whole street for one of its sections; 
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but backward “progress” occurs in some 
cases, as in those mentioned above. 
Conversely, streets sometimes stop 
abruptly and resume their course with 
the same name after a “skip” or a “jog,” 
which is equally confusing. This failure 
to connect on the opposite sides of a 
main street is noticeable along Fulton 
Street in Brooklyn, and in many parts 
of St. Louis. In San Francisco, street 
directories and alignments are quite dii- 
ferent on the opposite sides of Mar- 
ket Street. In many cases of this kind 
there is nothing to do but “stand the 
gaff”; it is impossible to reform an en- 
tire street system, although in some 
cases a “jog” that is not too great may 
be abolished by a diagonal connecting 
link, as in St. Louis. This, however, is 
primarily to relieve traffic congestion, 
although it obviously removes some 
confusion also, in the matter of nomen- 
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clature of certain streets 

Sometimes confusion takes place ac- 
cidentally where the possibility of it 
would not occur to a citizen familiar 
with local names. For instance, in St 
Louis there is a Wash Street, named 
after a Colonel Wash, once a man of 
some local prominence. The name is 
unusual, and looks like an abbreviation 
of “Washington.” Addresses on this 
street are therefore not infrequently 
written “Washington Street,” and as 
there is no “street” of this name, such 
mail goes to Washington Avenue. 

The situation in almost any city 
seems to call for a review of all street 
names by a city plan commission or 
some other expert body, with recom- 
mendations for changes in the few in 
stances where the public interest seems 
to require them. In other cases any 
change should be discouraged. 


Semi-Annual Tax Payments Favored by 
Long Island Villages 


sau County, Long Island, faced 

with the necessity of making annual 
increases in taxes to meet the demands 
of rapidly growing communities, are 
preparing to ask the next State Legis- 
lature to give thern a law by which the 
heavy burden may be distributed 
throughout the year instead of falling 
all at once. 


The present law provides that taxes 
must be paid in one installment between 
June 15 and July 15. After July 15 a 
penalty for delinquents is added at the 
rate of one per cent a month. Property 
owners in incorporated villages, in addi- 
tion to their municipal taxes, which are 
collected by the village clerks, must pay 
their state, town and county taxes at 
the town hall. School taxes are included 
in the bills which come from the town. 
Ordinarily the town tax bills are ap- 
proximately twice as large as those re- 
ceived from the village. 

Several years ago a law was adopted 
in New York State by which town taxes 
may be paid semi-annually. This, in ef- 
fect, makes three tax payments a year 
for the village property owner. But 
since town taxes fall due in January 1 
and July 1, the second payment of town 
taxes comes within a few days of the 
time when village taxes must be paid. 

In several of the villages, municipal 
water taxes, which are collected sepa- 
rately, also fall due within a few weeks 
of the time the summer tax bills are re- 
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ceived. Many property owners of the 
Long Island villages are buying their 
homes on the installment plan, with pay- 
ments falling due January 1 and July 1. 

The combination of all these bills 
falling within a few weeks in the early 
part of the summer creates a season of 
financial embarrassment in all except 
very well-to-do families and those which 
budget their earnings in anticipation of 
the bills for months in advance. 


The condition has led to the develop- 
ment of strong sentiment in favor of 
semi-annual tax payments. Many of 
the Long Island village boards received 
petitions from civic organizations re- 
questing that taxes be collected semi- 
annually. In each case the boards had 
to inform the taxpayers that they had 
no alternative but to collect taxes as the 
law provided. 

The Chamber of Commerce of Free- 
port, the largest incorporated village on 
Long Island, took the initiative several 
months ago by appointing a committee 
to work out a plan for enlisting the 
other communities in a drive to obtain 
the legislation needed for a distribution 
of the municipal tax burden. 

This committee sought the aid of the 
Nassau Daily Review, official newspaper 
of the county, which published a series 
of articles dealing with the arguments in 
favor of semi-annual tax payments and 
calling upon its readers to express their 
opinions on the subject. 

Seores of letters were received from 


individuals and organizations, all im 
favor of two-installment payments. The 
majority of the village boards, when the 
matter was brought up at the request of 
the newspaper, went on record as favor- 
ing the adoption of a law providing for 
two payments instead of one. 


Endorsement by Village Officials 
Association 

The record of these expressions of sen- 
timent on the part of property owners 
and village officials, together with a 
résumé of all arguments in favor of the 
plan, was sent to the President of the 
Nassau County Village Officials Asso- 
ciation by the editor of the Review, 
with the request that the subject be 
taken up at its August meeting. 

This body, which is composed of 
mayors, trustees and clerks of all the 
incorporated villages of the county, 
adopted a resolution in favor of the 
plan, and its President appointed a com- 
mittee to decide on the best course of 
action in bringing the matter before the 
1930 State Legislature and, if possible, 
obtaining the support of other counties 
to aid the passage of the law. 

At its September meeting, the Nassau 
Village Officials Association received 
pledges of support from the two as- 
semblymen of the county, and a bill, 
which one of the assemblymen will in- 
troduce, is now being whipped into 
shape. 

One of the most encouraging develop- 
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ments of the campaign was its endorse- 
ment by the New York State Bureau of 
Municipal Information. This bureau 
has volunteered to inspect the proposed 
law when the bill has been prepared 
and offer any suggestions that might aid 
its passage before it is introduced at 
Albany 

A suggestion that has met wide ap- 
proval among property owners, although 
village officials are doubtful as to its 
practicability, is that village taxes be 
collected on April 15 and October 15, 
midway 
ments 


between the town tax pay- 
All agree that this would be a 
convenient time for payment, but there 
is some doubt whether the villages, 
which hold their elections in March, 
would have their budgets in shape in 
time to hold a Grievance Day and com- 
ply with other requirements of the law 
early enough to get out their tax bills 
by April 15 

It has been pointed out that by pay- 
ing the taxes a year in advance, the 
property owners lose the use of their 
money during this time, while semi-an- 
nual payments would give them the use 
of half of it six months longer. This is 
answered, but not objected to, by the 
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fact that the villages receive an income 
on their finances from the banks in 
which the funds are deposited. This 
revenue amounts to several thousand 
dollars a year in the larger villages. 


Meteoric Growth of Villages 

The phenomenal increase in taxes In 
the Long Island villages is accounted for 
by the fact that meteoric growth of the 
villages during the last decade has sud- 
denly created the need for sanitary fa- 
cilities, large police forces and many 
public improvements which as small 
communities they lacked entirely. Ex- 
penditures that towns of slower growth 
would have extended over a long period 
have fallen on the villages in the course 
of a few years, piling up their bonded 
indebtedness and raising the levy for 
current expenditures faster than the in- 
crease could be absorbed by new prop- 
erty on the assessment rolls. 

County, town and state taxes have in- 
creased in the same proportions. The 
school taxes are usually about 50 per 
cent of all taxes collected, the educa- 
tional system having grown very rap- 
idly. 

A few years ago taxes from all sources 
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were so negligible that no adjustment 
was made when property was trans- 
ferred. Since they have become an item 
of so much importance, it is customary 
to figure an adjustment on taxes to the 
day of change of ownership in all realty 
transactions. 

Many striking examples of the in- 
crease of taxes on single pieces of prop- 
erty are found in a study of the sub- 
ject. A small field containing a few 
acres, just inside the boundaries of one 
village, sold for $400 less than 20 vears 
ago. The owner this year paid in taxes 
a sum equal to the original purchase 
price of the property, which is still un- 
improved. 

In the village of Rockville Centre the 
owner of a six-room house assessed for 
$6,000 paid $160 in taxes this year. 
The village taxes alone were $55. In 
1919, when the owner bought this place, 
it was assessed for $2,700 and his taxes 
from all sources amounted to less than 
$50. There is scarcely an _ instance 
throughout the South Shore where the 
increase in taxes on residential property 
has been less than 250 per cent in the 
last ten years. 


Do Flower Boxes Belong on Lamp Posts? 


Sjgewre time to time American cities, 

usually smaller cities, with that alto- 
increasing the 
beauty of their business centers, consider 


gether worthy idea of 
the placing of flower boxes on the lamp 
Tue AMerI- 
can Crry, having been consulted concern- 


posts along the main streets 


ing the soundness of precedent for such 
decorations, submitted the matter to the 
Fx deral Commission of Fine Arts in Wash- 
ington, a body which, as an incidental part 
of its work, has done much to elevate the 
standard of civic art in municipalities of 
all sizes throughout the country 
Charles Moore, Chairman, replied 


“The landscape members of the Com- 
mission of Fine Arts have quite uniformly 
been of the opinion that the use of flowers 
in a city should be confined to considera- 
ble areas where care and attention can be 
given to their cultivation and whither 
people will resort for the purpose of seeing 
flowers The question of flower 
decoration for lamp posts has never come 
before the Commission . . . but I 
should fancy that during the long cold 
winters the hanging garden effect would be 
decidedly unpleasant 

“Sometime before his death Frank Mil- 
let designed a lamp standard for Wash- 
ington which was adapted from the stand- 
ard in the Prater at Vienna. The design 
has been so satisfactory that it has been 
adopted in the larger lamp posts. The 
simplicity and good proportions commend 
Mw. . , 

“All of which brings us back to the 
adage of Saint-Gaudens: ‘It doesn't make 
so much difference what you do, it is the 


way you do it.’ One should be careful 
about the dignity of a city and hesitate to 
introduce trivialities.” 

Art commissions, or bodies functioning 
as such in a group of cities geographically 
representative of the country as a whole 
Baltimore, Cleveland, Kansas City, Mo.., 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New Orleans, 
and Rochester, N. Y.—were also asked 
whether they had passed upon the ques- 
tion, and as to their convictions regard- 
ing it. All but one of the eight replies, 
some of which had been referred by the 
commissions to other bodies, expressed 
disapproval or decided doubt as to the 
soundness of the scheme, and a number 
of them emphasized the esthetic principle 
us presented by the Federal body. 

“The question is, after all, do they dec- 
orate? Unless a part of a general and 
generous planting program, I should say 
No,” said William M. Emmart, Archi- 
tect, replying for the Baltimore Art Com- 
mission; while Seth C. Jones, Art Exam- 
iner, Department of Public Works, 
Rochester, wrote: “If the matter was be- 
fore us, we should use the rubber stamp 
of disapproval freely. We feel sure that 
the soundness of such a project, in the 
light of present-day municipal! esthetics, 
would be questioned.” “It would seem to 
us,” said J. L. Clark, Commissioner, of 
Cleveland, “that the idea would originate 
in a small city, and would no doubt re- 
main there.” Walter H. Blucher, City 
Planner-Secretary of the Commission, De- 
troit, said: “It is my personal opinion 
that flower boxes elevated on lamp posts 
would not be desirable a city 


should make its streets, parkways, parks 
and playgrounds attractive, but it should 
depend upon the private citizen for such 
details as flower boxes.” 

Minneapolis is the only city among 
those addressed in which such decorations 
are shown to exist. They have been re- 
vived there after a lapse of several years. 
The Minneapolis Civie and Commercial 
Association, to which the Art Commis- 
sion referred the inquiry, replied: 

“There seems to be no doubt in the 
minds of those who are responsible for the 
revival of these flower boxes that they 
satisfy the proper esthetic and artistic 
senses. 

Practical disadvantages of the plan, as 
expressed in most of the replies, were 
summarized by W. E. Lauer, Street Light- 
ing Engineer, Los Angeles, whom the Art 
Commission asked to reply to the inquiry. 
They include: likelihood of discoloration 
of the post, excessive cost of maintenance 
almost certain to lead to neglect and un- 
sightliness, excessive weight causing an ex- 
treme hazard when posts are broken, and 
diminished lighting caused by shadows 
cast by the box and plants. Mr. Lauer 
adds that the art commission has rejected 
proposals for such schemes on a number 
of occasions. 

Lamp-post flower boxes as a feature 
of the elaborate landscaping plans of cer- 
tain European cities are noted in several 
of the replies, with emphasis in each case 
on the constant and exquisite attention 
given them, and mention is made of the 
fact that the European climate is gener- 
ally more’ moist than in this country. 
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Hillside Catch-Basins That Really Catch 


Member, Am 


HE care and discharge of surface 

storm water is a real problem to 

the engineer. This is particularly 

true when the topography ol a com- 

munity demands steep grades and con- 
centration in storm outlets. 

A large portion of the township of 


the Water 


By HERBERT W. HEILMANN 


Soc. C. E., TowNnsHip ENGINEER, Maptewoop. N. J 
dirt and similar débris were deposited wood were constructed as in other com 
in the roads at the foot of the descent. munities, namely, with the face of th 
In severe storms the water would con- casting in line with the curb As is 
tinue over the curbs into adjacent prop- known engineers, this constru 
erties tion is dependent for efheiency on the 
As the township developed, the prob- ability of the water to turn at right 
lem of storm water became more acute ingles within the space ol the curb 















































THE SENSIBLE HILLSIDE CATCH-BASIN USED IN MAPLEWOOD, N. J., AND THE METHOD OF CLEANING IT 


1. View of the basin from the downgrade side. 
the 


Maplewood, N. J., lies on two steep 
mountainsides forming the 
River valley. At the base of one ofl 
these slopes is a business section. The 
hillsides are residential communities, the 
streets are 


tahway 


covered with impervious 
pavements, and the storm water from 
buildings, driveways and streets is car- 
ried in well-defined channels Phe 
water, gaining momentum, rushes down 
the steep hillsides. In most cases the 
old type of catch-basin was incapable of 
intercepting the water, and hence stones, 


2. Catch-basin receiving a heavy flow of water, showing that no water flows to the far side of 
grate 3. A Healy sewer-cleaning machine at work 


The destruction of property and the in- opening. Until the holes in the g 
convenience and expense chargeable cated in the gutter re obstructed Dy 
igainst the property owners assumed f es and similar material, a portion o 
such magnitude that relief was de the water falls into the basins. The re 
manded. When the present Engineering mainder of the stream must turn into the 
Department began to function, on Jan- opening 

uary 1, 1929, the Township Committee 

urgently requested that special study b First Improvement—Slotted Grates 
given, looking toward a remedy for these The chang esig s the 
conditions. substitution of a grate with slotted open- 
Some Engineers Still Expect Water to ings, placed at an angle of 45 degrees 


Make a Sharp Turn 


Previously, catch-basins in 


vith the lace ol the basin and in the «i- 


Maple- rection of flow 


In order to assure the 
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DETAIL OF THE HILLSIDE CATCH-BASIN DEVELOPED IN MAPLEWOOD 


manufacture and delivery of the proper 
grate, the Engineering Department spec- 
ifies a “right-hand” or a “left-hand” 
grate. A right-hand grate is placed in 
the basin if, when the observer stands in 
front of the basin, the water approaches 
from the right-hand side. Similarly, if 
the water discharges into the basin from 
the left, a left-hand grate is required. 
If the catch-basin is located at a low 
spot in the road, the approach to the 
basin draining the larger area is given 
precedence in the selection of the type 
of grate. Excessive run-off should be 
handled at a low spot by the installa- 
tion of two adjacent catch-basins. In 
casting the grate the manufacturer 
places the letter “R” or “L” in the cen- 
ter of the top surface. Thus the con- 
fusion of workmen is eliminated and the 
use of the proper grate is assured. This 
type of grate requires reinforcing on the 
underside of the casting. Inspection has 
satisfied the writer that a slotted grate 
is more @éfficient and less liable to clog- 
ging than the old type containing holes 


The Hillside Catch-Basin 

The next step in the development of 
the design of the hillside catch-basin was 
to locate the inlet and to build an ap- 
proach to it that would insure the en- 
trance of the run-off into the opening of 
the basin. This was accomplished by 
leading the water in a defined channel. 

The pian and photograph show that 
the curb is changed in alignment for a 
distance of about 8 feet above the basin. 
There is a transition in the depth of the 
curb-face from the normal section of 6 
inches to the warped section at the grate, 
at which point the curb-face is about 
9% inches. Thus, in the distance of 8 
feet, 34% inches is added to the grade 
of the gutter. The outer edge of the 
concrete gutter is carried past the catch- 
basin on the regular grade of the road. 


The slope of the gutter is increased from 
2 inches at a point 8 feet above the 
catch-basin to 5 inches at the catch- 
basin face. It has been demonstrated 
that the flow of water is readily turned 
into the mouth of the basin by the 
above treatment and that, if the grate 
is clear, the stream spreads very little 
in turning. The photograph shows that 
the far corner of the grate does prac- 
tically no work. 

Within 1 foot below the lower edge of 
the catch-basin head the curb again has 
a normal face of 6 inches. The warped 
section of the gutter is such as to di- 
vert all water into the basin. Traffic 
can readily use the concrete gutter, out- 
side the line of curb produced, with 
safety. 


Catch-Basin Head Is Standard 


The cast iron catch-basin head is of 
standard design. It is known as a 
“large” catch-basin head. In order to 
insure the proper fit of the grate, the 
horizontal surfaces of the grate and 
head which come in contact are machine- 
finished. The head is set at an angle of 
45 degrees to the curb line. The farthest 
edge of the head is in direct line with 
the curb. The head is laid practically 
level. The catch-basin is constructed 
of an 8-inch brick wall and contains a 
sump 3 feet below the flow line of the 
outlet pipe. The main line of the storm 
drain, laid under the gutter on one side 
of the road, passes through a special 
auxiliary box constructed into the catch- 
basin under the far corner of the grate. 
This insures easy access to basin and 
line for cleaning purposes. 


Spacing of Catch-Basins 
The hillside catch-basins are placed 
along the curb at distances depending 
upon the grade of the street and the 
drainage area to be served. It is well 
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for the engineer to err on the side of 
safety. The saving of a few catch- 
basins may mean the inefficiency of the 
entire drainage system. In Maplewood 
the practice is to locate basins not more 
than 250 feet apart on grades greater 
than 5 per cent. If basins are less fre- 
quent, a wider gutter is required. It is 
evident that the width of the stream in 
the gutter is a vital factor. This can 
be regulated by the frequency cf basins 
Natural obstructions, such as _ trees, 
driveways, and sidewalks, govern the 
location of the basin. The matter must 
be given careful consideration by the 
engineer. 

In the preceding paragraphs the en- 
gineer has discussed the construction of 
hillside catch-basins with concrete curbs 
and gutters. The hillside basins have 
also been constructed in Maplewocd on 
roads on which a cobble gutter is built 
In appearance and efficiency this con- 
struction is similar to that in which con- 
crete curb and gutter is used. 


Protection of Pedestrians and Vehicles 


The first criticism expressed concern- 
ing the above design of hillside catch- 
basins is the possibility of vehicles turn- 
ing into the basin and of pedestrians 
stepping off the walk. This matter has 
been given careful consideration by the 
Engineering Department. A grate of 
light construction, reinforced at the curb 
line, will be placed over the break in 
the curb. This grating will be hinged at 
the top of the cast iron head so that it 
can be readily lifted for cleaning pur- 
poses. 

At the present time the catch-basin 
heads and the area of curb and gutter 
within the opening have been painted 
with a white traffic paint and are visible 
at all times to the traveling public. 


Cleaning 


The cleaning of the basins is being ef- 
ficiently performed by the use of the 
Healy catch-basin cleaner. It has been 
shown that the cleaner, together with 
two small trucks, has been able to speed 
up the work about 400 per cent. 

The entire solution of hillside catch- 
basins has not been reached by the En- 
gineering Department of Maplewood. 
The present design has proved certain 
principles. With the experience ob- 
tained during the past construction pe- 
riod, the Engineering Department is pro- 
ceeding with new and advanced plans 
for a catch-basin that will be constructed 
on hillsides during 1930. 





And Even More So in 1930 


‘*Whoso desireth to discourse in a 
proper manner concerning corporated 


subject is extensive and 
difficult.’’—-Thomas Madox, 1726. 



































Taking Garbage Out of Politics 


By THOMAS BUTLER 
Mayor, Aton, I11 


FTER four months of actual 
A operation, municipal garbage 

collection in the city of Alton 
has been transformed from a _ political 
issue into a city-wide program of clean- 
liness which in this short time has come 
to serve 2,800 homes out of 5,000 in this 
industrial community. 

One of the chief benefits derived from 
the new program of municipal garbage 
collection lies in the fact that it has 
brought about a more wholesome treat- 
ment of refuse matter in the home. The 
thought for cleanliness prevails through- 
out the entire disposition of waste 
materials. Preventive measures such as 
the draining and wrapping of table 
waste and its careful handling subse- 
quently, have resolved all previously 
objectionable features into a sanitary 
process of disposal. 


New System Begun March 1, 1929 

In this city of 32,000 people the 
proposal to collect garbage as a munici- 
pal enterprise was first made in the 
summer of 1928, when the Council 
passed a tax levy ordinance for this 
purpose. The establishment of a pro- 
gram and a method of operation, how- 
ever, was not completed until about 
March 1, 1929, when provisions were 
made by ordinance for the collection and 
hauling of garbage by contract under 
municipal supervision. This action came 
in the midst of a municipal election 
campaign, with the consequence that 
members of the Council who were seek- 
ing re-election were attacked politically 
for having a part in the measure, and 
the questions of cleanliness and public 
health that were the foundation of the 
program were entirely ignored as is so 
frequently the case in the heat of politi- 
cal campaigns. 

On May 1, a contract was let by the 
Committee on Refuse Disposal of the 
City Council to a local business man for 
the collection and hauling of garbage 
for two years, from May 1, 1929, to 
April 30, 1931, at a rate of $13,000 per 
year. Conditions were established which 
give the city and its officers complete 
control of all equipment used and em- 
ployment of labor, in addition to a 
practically unlimited jurisdiction over 
the conduct of the work. This contract, 
while permitting the economies which 
might be effected by private ownership, 
provides the wide range of service that 
is required of a public enterprise, and 
in the four months of its work it has 
succeeded admirably. 


Collection 

The city has an area of about 6% 
square miles, which during the summer 
has been served by four trucks in this 
collection, one man on each truck. It 
ig anticipated that two men will be re- 
quired on a truck in the winter time 
when ashes are to be collected. During 
the summer two collections of garbuge 
are made each week, while in winter 
only one collection each week is antic- 
ipated. 

A feature of municipal collection which 
was of much concern to residents at 
the time the program was being formu- 
lated, was where householders should 
place their refuse to be picked up by 
the collector. It was feared that it 
might be necessary to place containers 
in the street or at curb lines, and the 
program was installed with the provision 
that containers should be placed in 
alleys, where alleys are available, and if 
no alley existed at the property in 
question, at a convenient place in the 


yard which would be established by 
the city inspector from a _ standpoint 
of convenience and appearance. This 
feature has worked out very satisfac 


torily, the inspector having found no 
difficulty in establishing a practical spot 
for this purpose in every instance. Prac- 
tice has proved that in only 15 per cent 
of the homes is it possible to collect 


from alleys, leaving the remaining 85 


per cent to be served by collecting 
from yards. 
Disposal 
The average haulage has been 96 


tons of refuse per week, and the averagt 
haulage distance has been 14% miles to 
the city dump at the river’s edge, isolated 
from the residence and business portion 
of the city by the railroad tracks and 
one-half mile of swamp lands. All in- 
flammable material deposited on the 
dump is burned every day; in fact, a 
fire is almost constantly smouldering on 


this ground. The smcke has given rise 





a). 
b). 
c). 


Garbage, or table waste. 
Tin cans, crockery, or bottles. 
Ashes. 


become water soaked. 
which can be handled by the Collector. 


arate containers. 


punishable by fine and other penalties. 





RULES FOR REFUSE DISPOSAL 


For hauling under the City Ordinance refuse is divided into three Classes. 


1. All Garbage must be drained and wrapped in paper before being placed in 
cans to be carried away. Cans must be waterproof, with a tight lid, and of sufficient 
size to hold a week’s accumulation of garbage. 


2. Ashes must be kept in containers of substantial quality and not allowed to 
3. Tin cans, bottles, etc., may be kept in barrels, boxes, or other containers 
4. The three classes of refuse must be kept separate for collection, or in sep- 


5. Refuse collection will be carried on without any charge to the house holder 
by making application and registering at the office of the Collector. Telephone—2487. 

6. Collecting routes are established for regularity and uniformity of service, 
and the Collector will call at each house at about the same time and on the same day 
each week after the system has been completely established. It is required that the 
house holder place refuse either in the alley, or in the rear of homes at a point easily 
accessible to the Collector. No refuse is to be placed in the streets for collection. 

7. Drivers are instructed not to enter into any contention with house holders 
in regard to the collection service, nor to accept applications for service from homes 
which have not registered in the Collector’s Office. 
this office and points of dispute settled by the Sanitary Officer. 

&. It is not compulsory that house holders accept the service of the City Gar- 
bage Department, but this service is supplied free of charge for those who wish to 
avail themselves of it. In the event that a private service is maintained the regulations 
prescribed in the City Ordinance with regard to collection must be observed. 

9. Random disposal of refuse, and dumping on vacant lots and other spots not 
authorized by the Health Department are violations of the City Ordinance, and are 


10. Every effort is being made to establish the Garbage collection system so as 
to give the citizens of Alton the highest degree of service and sanitation in this re- 
gard. If the regulations set up are obeyed, and the house keeper ; 
forming closely to the rules of the service the City can be kept clean and healthful, and 
refuse disposal carried on at about one-fifth the cost it has attained without this sys- 
tem. You are urged to help make it the best possible. 


PLEASE HANG THIS CARD UP 


Complaints also are to be made to 


co-operates by con- 


> 








TWO-THIRDS SIZE REPRODUCTION OF THE CARD CONTAINING THE RULES FOR 
HANDLING REFUSE BY HOUSEHOLDERS IN ALTON 
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to complaints in instances where the 
wind has carried it into the homes of 
citizens. These objections have not been 
widespread, however, and they would 
be eliminated entirely with the installa- 
tion of an incinerator, if that could be 
brought about. 


Drivers’ Conversation at Homes Limited 

The trucks in the fleet have been av- 
eraging 500 miles each per month ia this 
service, and by establishing a hard-and- 
fast rule there have been very few dis- 
putes between housekeepers and drivers 
This rule is to the effect that drivers 
must limit their conversation at the 
homes which they serve to the words 
“Yes” and “No,” and that they are ab- 
solutely forbidden to enter into discus- 
sion with housekeepers over the service, 
referring every complaint to the Inspec- 
tor of the Health Department, Charles 
Miller, under whom they work. There 
have been very few instances in which 
Inspector Miller has had any trouble in 
straightening out tangles that have oc- 
curred, Difficulties are bound to arise 
in any service which is placed in 2,800 
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homes during the first four months of its 
operation, 


Clean-up Week Inaugurates New System 

As a sort of advertising scheme for 
the service, a Clean-up Week was de- 
clared during the month of June, in 
which all citizens, whether they were 
taking advantage of the municipal col- 
lection or not, were urged to dispose of 
useless material. This resulted in a sur- 
prisingly large and varied assortment of 
refuse, which for the week totaled 667 
truck loads, ranging in contents from 
discarded square and grand pianos, 
through the various branches of house- 
hold goods, beds, tables and discarded 
plumbing fixtures, even to trees which 
were dragged behind the trucks on 
chains, and cracked-up portions of con- 
crete walls. The week was conducted at 
1 cost of $442 to the city for extra 
labor, and it was felt to be thoroughly 
justified in establishing the system and 
as a demonstration of what might be 
done by concerted action, and it caused 
widespread approval of the system in 
general, 
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The growth of the demand for service 
has been gradual; 600 applications were 
received the first week, and this number 
has gradually been increased to its pres- 
ent total, while a steady increase in de- 
mand for service is being maintained. 


Winter Collections 


It is anticipated that during the win- 
ter much collection of ashes will be re- 
quired, and a very small amount of gar- 
bage will be found. Material which is 
suitable for such purposes will be used 
in making street fills, and in filling sink- 
holes and other objectionable spots in 
the city, and by this practice a consid- 
erable amount of general improvement 
may be carried on without cost. This 
feature naturally is considered to be a 
great advantage by members of the city 
government, who also are much gratified 
at the general ideal of cleanliness that 
has resulted from the entire project. 
Many citizens have been emphatic in 
their approval of the undertaking since 
accepting the service, whereas a few 
months ago the same ones were very 
critical of it. 


Reconditioning of Old Houses the Main Job of the Pittsburgh 


9 HAT commercial builders are meeting 

the demand for new dwellings for the 
middle upper economic groups, that they 
are seeking to lower costs, but that the 
cost of new dwellings today, as it always 
has been, is beyond the means of that part 
of the population whose need is greatest, 
was pointed out by John Ihlder in his 
report as Executive Director of the Pitts- 
burgh Housing Association, at the first 
anniversary meeting of that organization 
recently At the same time, Mr. Ihlder 
stated, there is a considerable supply of 
vacant houses and a larger number of oc- 
cupied houses which, today below proper 
housing standards, can be brought up to 
proper standards at much less cost than 
new houses can be built. Consequently, 
he continued : 

“It seemed to us obvious that the prin- 
cipal effort of the Housing Association 
should be to secure the repair and recon- 
ditioning of existing houses. In this way 
not only would proper housing be pro- 
vided at lower cost, but the older districts, 
instead of continuing to deteriorate, would 
be started once more on the road to im- 
provement In time Pittsburgh will be 
freed of its blighted areas. 


The Picture of Housing Progress— 
First Phase 


“We see a constant stream of people 
moving from poorer houses to better 
houses, from poorer districts to better dis- 
tricts, leaving behind them dwellings and 
districts that deteriorate more and more. 
The old houses become insanitary, dilapi- 
dated. Their roofs leak. Their sanitary 
conveniences, dating from a more primi- 


Housing Association 


tive day, are an offense in a modern city 
Their water-supply, often a distant out- 
door hydrant that freezes in winter or 
that is kept constantly running in order 
to prevent freezing—one of the most 
flagrant of our city wastes—does not fit 
with modern ideas of personal or house- 
hold cleanliness. So, whole districts grad- 
ually assume a neglected, woe-begone ap- 
pearance which not only affects them ad- 
versely, but affects adversely the whole 
eiy. 

“Yet in those districts there are some 
houses in fine condition, houses whose oc- 
cupants have high standards of living, 
houses with gardens. 

“So our first effort has been to secure 
more vigorous enforcement of the legal 
standards of housing in order to check 
deterioration. Following that, we began 
last spring to try to interest public- 
spirited persons in taking over and re- 
conditioning houses in neglected areas, 
and so making available dwellings at lower 
rentals than is possible with new houses. 
This work with one group has now pro- 
gressed to the point where they are about 
io make an estimate on the cost of re- 
conditioning a gtoup of houses tentatively 
selected for the first experiment 


The Picture of Housing Progress— 
Second Phase 

“Our mental picture of housing progress, 
beginning with the movement of people 
from poorer dwellings to better dwellings, 
leaving behind them the old. deteriorating 
houses that in times past have become 
wrecks, is supplemented by a picture of 
reconditioned houses succeeding insanitary 
dwellings, and new houses occupying the 
sites of former wrecks. 

“In order that this picture may come 
true, it is obvious that legal standards 
must be enforced. We now have some 
j,300 properties on our lists. During the 
past summer there has been an unusual 
amount of repairing and reconditioning 
in old districts. Another result has been 
the vacating of houses whose owners do , 
not consider them worth repair. Another 
result has been a marked increase in the 
number of wrecks demolished. 

‘We have received expressions of ap- 
preciation from cooperating agencies which 
find that conditions are being improved. 
In this connection we should at once give 
credit to the Department of Public Health 
and its Bureau of Sanitation, whose of- 
ficers have given every evidence of de- 
sire to secure improvement.” 








Our Noblest Liberty 


Regional planning is, it seems to me, a stirring challenge to all of us. It 
is an acid test of how far we are the captains of our fate. Planning under a 
democracy is a determ‘nation by the majority of the way in which they desire 
their community to develop. Regional planning is a hand on the rudder of 
evolution; it is our hope for defiance of chaos and blind chance; it is our 
determination to hold fast to the good that we have and develop it equitably, 
for the good of the future. Our liberty to do this is the greatest and noblest 
liberty that we possess.Watrer Paicuarp Eaton, in “Landscape Architecture.” 
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Relieving Traffic Congestion by Highway Grade 
Separations or Traffic Circles 


ERTINENT facts and conclusions 
P on the effectiveness of grade 
separation as a means of reliev- 

ing traffic congestion are presented in 
a report made during the summer by 
a citizens Grade Separation Advisory 
Committee appointed by the Cook 
County, Ill., Board of Commissioners. A 
survey of all the principal intersecting 
highways in Cook County, 
Chicago, was made by the ecmmittee to 
determine at what points the grades of 
highways should be separated. 
The committee reached the 


way points are becoming more common 
each year in various parts of the United 
States. 
amples 


The following outstanding ex- 
are cited by the 

“In the 
nue is carried over Grand 
Street, Austin 
low level of 


committee: 


Chicago region, Ave- 
Illinois 
Street, the 


and South 


Michigan 
Avenue, 
Kinzie 
Drive, 


Avenue, 
Wacker 


Fordham road, 
ment 60 feet wide In Westchester 
County, N. Y., the County Park Com- 
mission has carried forward probably the 


100 feet wide, with a pave- 


most comprehensive program of grade 
separation in the United States on its 
svstem of parkways 


Types of Construction on Grade 





conclusions that the intersec- 
tions of important highways 
will continue to be the deter- 
mining factor governing the 
rapidity of the traffic move- 
ment over those highways, 
and that delays at these in- 
tersections where the heavy 
load of each highway must 
use the same cross pavement 
is probably the greatest fac- 
tor in creating present con- 
gestion. 

This unsatisfactory con- 
dition can be corrected, the 
committee states, only by 
providing highway grade sep- 
arations at important inter- 
sections, and possibly some 
other device, such as traffic 
circles, at intersections next 
in importance. It also holds 
that the intersections of high- 
ways and railways presents an 
increasing hazard which can 
be eliminated permanently 
only through a separation of 
grades. 

For Cook County the com- 
mittee recommends that steps 
be taken for the immediate 
construction of 38 highway 
grade separations and com- 
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PLAN OF A 
| TRAFFIC CIRCLE} 


; Water Street. The Lincoln Park plan has Separations 

outside Of carried the through north-and-south In the grade separations mentioned, 
traffic over North Avenue, Irving Park the ecmmittee states that four major 
Boulevard, and Montrose Avenue (un- types of construction have been fol- 
lowed. First is the complete 
separation of the full width 
of right-of-way; second, the 
’ LANE WIDTHS full elevation of only the 
“— ae center of the pavement on 
IN 12’ on curve one right-of-way over the full 
For parked vehicles right-of-way of the cther 

8 parallel to curb Pe 
route, leaving approach pave- 
ments and sidewalks at grade; 
third, the full depression of 
the center of the pavement 
on one right-of-way under 
the full right-of-way of the 
other route; and fourth, the 


park type with partial eleva- 
tion of one drive, partial de- 


pression of the other, and 
from one to four approach 
drives approximately on 
grade. Regarding the dif- 


ferent types the report says: 

“In the two-level type, 
ner property is given the ad- 
vantage of two street levels, 
one on each street without the 
need for any extra width of 
right-of-way. The _ elevated 
type with an elevated struc- 
ture in the center of one right- 
of-way has the advantage of 
construction economy over the 
third or so-called Cook Coun- 
ty type, since it requires 
large amount of 
Experience shows, however, 


SS 


cor- 


no 
excavation. 








bined highway railway grade 
separations, and three traffic 
circles. It also recommends 
that the Board of Commissioners con- 
sider a comprehensive program, covering 
a 5-year construction period, of railway 
grade separation. 

“Stop and Go” regulation of traffic 
has been likened to the operation of a 
hand saw in which one-half of the time 
is wasted, the committee states. On the 
other hand, the operation of traffic at 
a grade separation may be likened to 
a circular saw which cuts at a uniform 
maximum speed with no loss of time. 


Existing Examples of Grade Separations 
Grade separations at important high- 


DESIGN FOR A TRAFFIC CIRCLE WITHOUT GRADE 


SEPARATION 


finished). The South Park plan carries 
the through north-and-south traffic on the 
outer drive under the cross streets at 


23d Street, 31st Street and at Oakwood. 


“Kennedy Avenue in Hammond and 
East Chicago, Ind., is carried under Dunes 
Highway. In Detroit, the Grand Boule- 
vard entrance to Belle Isle Park was 
carried under Jefferson Avenue in 1920, 
and the Wayne County Highway and 
Park Commissioners are jointly construct- 
ing grade separations where the park 
drives cross county highways. During 
1925 in New York, the center drive, 53 
feet wide, of the Grand Concourse, 182 
feet wide, was carried underneath 


that property owners bring 
forth strong objections to such 
elevated structures and 
practically no objections to 
the depression of the center of one street 
as embraced in the Cook County type. 
Where public property is available and 
its use for the park type of separation 
is appropriate, the expense is reduced 
and a satisfactory solution is 
tained.” 


voice 


most ob- 


From field study by the Committee 


and following investigations of the 
various types in different cities, the 
conclusion was reached that the third 


type of grade separation was the best, 
with such modifications to any of the 


other types as the conditions involved 
type 


might require. Since that has 
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FOUR DIFFERENT METHODS OF CONSTRUCTING HIGHWAY GRADE SEPARATIONS 
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been adopted for the Milwaukee Ave- 
nue-Dempster Street separation, it is 
referred to in the report as the Cook 
County type. 


Traffic Circle as Substitute 

The report has the following to say 
about the traffic circle as a substitute 
for separation at certain locations: 

“In some places the traffic circle has 
been installed to improve the flow of 
traffic at intersections. Its principle is 
that all four directions of traffic swing 
to the right into the traffic flow around 
the circle and then swing out again when 
desired. Observation of such circles in 
Washington, Buffalo, Detroit, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans and Pasadena, suggests the 
desirability of trying out such a plan. An 
advantage of the circle is that less land 
is required than for a grade separation, 
and the frontage value is believed to be 
enhanced rather than damaged. Another 
advantage is that street cars and busses 
may transfer passengers on grade, if the 
routes ever carry such traffic. The 
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uccompanying illustration shows a traffic 


circle well adapted to the locations 
suggested.” 
The report presents resolutions 


proposing to amend the County’s present 
eubdivision rules in respect to platting 
wider rights-of-way at main intersec- 
tions and to establish building lines oa 
lots already platted at such intersec- 
tions. Both these considerations are 
held to be of prime importance to the 
successful construction and operation 
of grade separations. 

The present subdivision rules in 
respect to platting rights-of-way, state 
that section-line roads and streets and 
all state-bond, county and _state-aid 
roads shall be not less than 100 feet 
wide. It is proposed to add the fol- 
lowing provision: 

“At the intersections of two such 
section-line, state-bond, county and state- 
aid roads, the width of each shall be not 
less than 120 feet for a distance of at 
least 660 feet from the center lines of 
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the intersecting highways. At the inter- 
section of a section-line, state-bond, 
county or state-aid road with any rail- 
way, the width of the road shall be not 
less than 12U feet for a distance of at 
least 660 feet in each direction from the 
center line of the railway.” 

The resolution pertaining to the estab- 
lishment of building lines on lots already 
platted at such intersections reads in 
part: 

“Resolved, that a building line be and 
the same is hereby established along a 
line parallel with and 60 feet to the 
left and to the right of the center line 
of each and every _ state-bond-issue, 
county, state-aid and section-line highway 
in Cook County, for a distance of not 
less than 660 feet in each direction from 
the center lines of the intersecting high- 
ways, and from the center lines of the 
intersecting railway and 

“Resolved, that the establishment of 
said building line does not constitute a 
taking of land or undue interference with 
private rights.” 


Driveways into Filling Stations 


How Shall the Cutting of Curbs and the Grade and Width of 


HE old saying, “One new thing 

leads to another,” was never 

more convincingly _ illustrated 
than by the evolution of the means for 
supplying gasoline to automobiles. It is 
not very many years since the first curb 
pumps made their appearance as a de- 
sirable advance over the crude practice 
of pouring the dangerous liquid into the 
fuel tank by hand; yet now the location 
of these pumps along the curb line is 
vigorously condemned by most civic au- 
therities, and the stately electrically op- 
erated descendants of the lowly hand- 
cranked single-gallon pump are now to 
be found in batteries ranged about a 
commodious yard dominated by an ar- 
tistic office under the dignified name of 
a drive-in filling station. 

In these days of heavy traffic it is 
needless to demonstrate the obvious ob- 
jections to the location of the pump at 
the curb, which not only causes traffic 
congestion but increases the incidental 
hazards of the highway. Yet while we 
admire the enterprise which has taken 
this very essential device from its dan- 
gerous position and established it safely 
off the roadway in surroundings that 
are not an eye-sore, nevertheless it must 
be recognized that new dangers have 
been created by this desirable innova- 
tion, even though they are of consid- 
erably lesser degree. 


Motorist Boon—Pedestrian Danger 
True, the driver of the auto is no 


Drive-in Spaces Be Regulated? 


By WILLIAM B. POWELL 





A Model Ordinance 
Needed 


The facts developed by this 
survey suggest that it is timely 
to propose the preparation of a 
model ordinance covering the 
essential requirements for the 
design and regulation of filling 
stations. The writer would like 
to see the National Conference 
on Street and Highway Safety 
undertake this important piece 
of work, which would make a 
fitting companion to the state 
laws and municipal codes which 
the Conference has already 
sponsored. Our American ci- 
ties would thus have the bene- 
fit of expert guidance in this 
important recent development 
of civic administration, instead 
of groping blindly toward the 
ideal of sound practice in this 
highly technical field. 

W. B. P. 











longer risking sudden destruction as he 
dismounts to supervise the filling of his 
tank, nor is some other motorist com- 
pelled to circle around his vehicle stand- 
ing in the roadway. So the drive-in 
station is a real boon to the autoist. 
But the poor pedestrian finds a couple 
of unexpected hazards added to the mul- 


titude of dangers to which he was al- 
ready subjected by motor vehicle traffic, 
because the vehicle must necessarily 
cross the sidewalk twice to complete its 
errand, and these crossings must be at 
points between street intersections where 
the pedestrian has heretofore enjoyed 
practically uninterrupted use of the 
highway. Hence the civic authorities 
find that they are not relieved of respon- 
sibility when they legislate the curb 
pump out of existence, for it now takes 
the form of determining to what extent 
they will allow this new invasion of the 
pedestrian’s exclusive sidewalk area by 
the cutting of the curb for driveway 
uses. 

Recognizing that this new phase of 
the traffic problem merits careful atten- 
tion based on actual facts, the New 
York State Bureau of Municipal In- 
formation has been conducting a survey 
of the experience of American cities on 
this vexing question. Naturally the 
owner of a drive-in station would like 
to have the curb cut down along the 
entire frontage of his property, espe- 
cially if it is located between abutting 
owners on both sides; and even if it is 
on a corner, there are those who do not 
hestitate to ask that a diagonal en- 
trance be provided direct from the street 
intersection. On the other hand, the 
pedestrian feels that the sidewalk is his 
only refuge from the devastating deni- 
zens of the roadway, and so he looks 
with considerable antagonism on any in- 
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vasions of the security of that space be- 
tween the building and the curb that 
has always been his special allotment 
of the street area. Between these two 
diametrically opposed views the civic 
authorities find it difficult to determine 
the best course to pursue, with the result 
that the survey discloses a wide variety 
of practice in the 126 cities which have 
so far responded to the questionnaires 
asking for answers to the following spe- 
cific inquiries: 


“What rules and regulations, if any, 
has your city as to the amount of curb 
that may be eliminated and the width 
of drive-in space allowed in front of 
gasoline filling stations?” 

“Has your city had any complaints 
about pedestrian danger or interference? 
If so, what have you done to protect 
pedestrians in these points?” 


Requirements Vary Greatly 


The returns in answer to the first 
question disclose that while only 13 cities 
have passed ordinances to regulate the 
construction of driveway entrances to 
filling stations, 41 have some semi-official 
control over the matter by reference for 
& permit to some civic authority such as 
the City Engineer, the Plannng Com- 
mission, the Building Department, the 
Commissioner of Streets, or similar of- 
ficial. In almost every case of this kind, 
a code of rule has been formulated with- 
out the sanction of legal action. On the 
other hand, 31 cities have some official 
consider each case without any set code 
of practice and usually without the for- 
mality of the issuance of a permit. In 
a very few cases the work of cutting 
down the curb is done by the city and 
charged against the property owner. 
Twenty-one cities state frankly that 
they have no rules or regulations, al- 
though some of these admit that such 
control is desirable and quite a number 
indicate by inference that they are se- 
riously considering the need for regula- 
tory action. 

Only 5 cities say that they have had 
complaints concerning the safety of the 
pedestrian, yet it is evident that this 
has been considered by many, because 44 
specifically forbid the construction of a 
driveway at the corner formed by the 
intersection of two streets, while in addi- 
tion 18 mention various requirements 
for islands of different widths to insure 
the safety of pedestrians by dividing 
wide driveways into two or more sepa- 
rate breaks in the curb. But there is 
no uniformity in the size of such islands, 
which range all the way from 4 to 50 
feet, the most popular size being 10 feet. 

On another point having to do with 
the safety of the pedestrian, there is vir- 
tual unanimity of opinion, namely, that 
the grade of the driveway shall be the 
eame as that of the sidewalk, with a 


ramp from that height down to the gut- 
ter level extending back from the curb a 
distance varying from 18 inches to 5 
feet, the shorter distances bemg most 
preferred. One city gives the quite sen- 
eible rule that the horizontal distance 
shall be three times the curb height, and 
Chicago requires the grade of the ramp 
to be one inch of vertical height to one 
foot of horizontal distance. This rule 
would permit the ramp to extend back 
from the curb an excessive amount in 
eases of high curbs and narrow side- 
walks, but it would be limited in many 
cities by the further requirement that 
the cut in the curb shall stop an inch or 
more above the gutter level to insure 
the free passage of water. Another city 
limits the ramp from the other direction 
by a ruling that the sidewalk grade shall 
be maintained at least 6 feet from the 
building line. 

Still other regulations are presented 
for the safety and convenience of pedes- 
trians. For instance, several cities re- 
quire that a vehicle must not encroach 
on any part of the sidewalk while being 
serviced, and others will not permit the 
placement of a pump nearer the build- 
ing line than 8 or 10 feet. Another as- 
pect of the same thought is found in the 
provision in some ordinances that no fill- 
ing station shall be permitted within 300 
feet of a church or school or within 150 
feet of another filling station. Further 
safety is provided by the ordinance for- 
bidding vehicles from by-passing a sig- 
nal at a street intersection by running 
through a corner filling station. 


Widths Allowed for Driveways 

By far the widest divergence of opin- 
ion and practice is found in the width 
allowed for the driveway, as may be seen 
by the tabulation at the top of the next 
column showing the number of cities per- 
mitting the various widths. 

Obviously. the most favored widths 
lie between 20 and 30 feet, with the pre- 
ponderance of opinion for narrower 
rather than wider designs. The writer 
feels that this is a fair expression of 
what should be adopted as the best 
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Number 
of Cities 


Driveway 
Widths 


Unlimited 
50 feet 
@ fest ...... 
SPO cesses 
35 feet 
34 feet 
30 feet 
27 feet 
26 feet 
25 feet wi 
Two 25 feet each 
24 feet 
20 feet .. 
Two 2 feet each 
20 to 30 feet..... e Satan 
18 fest... Se Caio eeu 
16 feet 
Two 15 feet each 
12 feet 
Two 8 feet each 
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practice. Considering a 50-foot lot, 
which is quite frequently found as a 
standard in our cities, two 20-foot cuts 
in the curb would provide an interme- 
diate safety island of 10 feet of un- 
broken curb-line. Assuming that the 
usual 2-foot radius curves are used to 
bound the entrances to the driveways, 
there would remain 16 feet of effective 
driveway crossing the actual part of the 
sidewalk area which would be most 
likely to be occupied by the pedestrian, 
a width of driveway quite sufficient for 
any auto to enter the yard of the fill- 
ing station; while the actual width of 
the safety island would be 14 feet, ample 
enough to enable a pedestrian to care- 
fully view the second driveway before 
venturing to cross it. 

Other secondary restrictions can well 
be applied such as the requirement that 
the cut in the curb shall not be closer 
than 6 feet to a fire-hydrant, street- 
lighting pole or sidewalk line at a cor- 
ner. This last is particularly important 
in order to create an adequate safety 
island for pedestrians waiting to cross 
the roadway, especially on corners where 
there is heavy traffic. Nor does this 
restriction work any hardship on the 
owner of the corner filling station, be- 
cause with entrances to his property 
from both streets forming the intersec- 
tion, a single driveway entrance from 
each street is quite sufficient to give ade- 
quate access to his yard, even if it is 
equipped with several banks of pumps. 


To Promote Juvenile Interest in Forestry 


HAT citizens of the future may know 

the value of a tree, a grove, or a 
stretch of virgin forest from the stand- 
point of public welfare, and encourage 
and protect its growth accordingly, the 
American Forestry Association will an- 
nually, in future, award medals to winners 
of forestry contests conducted by schools 
or clubs in every state of the Union, and 
in Alaska. Essays or oratorical contests, 
planting contests, tree care contests, and 
contests in forestry education are among 
the competitions that may be sponsored 
by state agencies under direction of the 
Association. In Alaska, Governor Parks 


is conducting the contest from his office, 
and the first awards will be made this 
winter. 

Awards will be made annually in each 
state, one to the school or club whose 
pupil or member wins the contest, and 
the other to the winning pupil or member. 
There is no relation between the different 
state contests. Public schools, high 


schools, Boy Scout and Girl Scout troops 
and similar juvenile organizations are 
eligible for the contests. For full infor- 
mation apply to the American Forestry 
Association, Lenox Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
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AN INTERESTING VIEW OF THE ATTRACTIVE NEW FILTRATION PLANT OPENED NOVEMBER 11 AT SAGINAW, MICH. 


Flexibility of Operation Possible at New 
Saginaw Water-Works 


SUPERINTENDENT OF 


HE raw-water supply for the city 
TT of Saginaw is taken from the 

Saginaw River a few miles be- 
low the junction of the Tittabawassee 
and Shiawassee Rivers, which unite near 
the southerly boundary of the city to 
form the Saginaw River. A small part 
of the flow of the river is diverted into 
a canal and carried into Lake Linton 
so-called, which forms a natural raw- 
water storage reservoir of ample capac- 
ity. 

Lake Linton formerly was a shallow 
bayou, but has been dredged and cleaned 
to a depth of 20 feet below average low 
water in the river. The new water plant 
is located on the easterly shore of Lake 
Linton. Water entering the plant is first 
screened through Rex traveling screens 
and is then picked up by low-lift pumps 
and pumped into the chemical building. 
The flow through the plant is then by 
gravity until the filtered and softened 
water reaches the high-service pumps 


Plant Operated Electrically 


Power for operating the entire plant 
is furnished by the Consumers Power 
Co. on two separate and independent 
power lines. If power is lost on one 
line, the other line automatically kicks 
in without interruption of service. Aux- 
iliary power, in case of failure of both 
Consumers Power lines, is provided by 
two 671-kva. Electric Machinery Manu- 
facturing Company alternators driven by 
two 875-horsepower Fulton diesel oil 
engines. The diesel engines can be put 
into service to take the full operating 
load of the plant in less than five min- 
utes. 

An underground concrete oil storage 


By ALFRED ECKERT 


reservoir of 125,000 gallons capacity pro- 
vides the fuel supply for the diesel en- 
gines. 

Five low-lift DeLaval centrifugal 
pumps driven by Westinghouse induc 
tion motors are located on the west end 
of the engine room, the two diesel oil- 
engine-driven generators are in the cen- 
tral part, and five 175-foot head De- 
Laval centrifugal pumps driven by syn- 
chronous motors are on the east end of 
the engine room. 

Control panels for operating all pumps 
and motors are on the south wall of the 
engine room. All valves on the dis- 
charge side of the high-lift pumps are 
motor-operated, and those on the low-lift 
pumps are hand-operated. 

The switch room adjoins the engine 
room on the south and consists of six 
units as follows: 

1. Fourteen Westinghouse truck-typ 
switches and housing, in which two sets 
of 2300-volt bus bars are located, for 
distribution of incoming power from the 


FILTRATION, SAGINAW WATER-WorKS, SAGINAW 
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Consumers Power Co., and the emer 
gency power generated by the two 671- 
kva generators, 

2. Three panels for distribution of 
220-volt miscellaneous power for small 


motors and 110-volt lighting 


3. Twelve panels, five which are 
used for starting the 2,500-volt syn 
chronous motors on the _ high-service 
pumps, five panels for the 2,300-volt 
induction motors operating the low 


service pumps, and one each for the 





wash-water and drain pumps 
4. Six panels distributing direct cur 


rent generated by two motor generator 


sets installed in the switch room Che 
direct current is used to operate West 
inghouse remote-control truck switches 


ind to operate hiiteen remote contr 


d.c. motors on valves on high-service 
; 
ines 
; A set of 125 storage batteries 
Is¢ n case ot a power taiure Ior 
emergency lighting and for operating 
motors on valves on the discharge side 

















THE AGITATORS IN THE FOREGROUND AND THE DRY FEED CHEMICAL MACHINES 
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THE DORR CLARIFIERS IN THE SETTLING BASINS 


of high-service pumps 

b Nineteen panels on which all con- 
tre s mounted for operating truck 
nd for starting the twelve 


}00-volt motors, for operating ls de 


motor control valves on the high-service 
line ind for control of transformer 
banks for miscellaneous power and light- 
ing, and control of all incoming power 


from the Consumers Power Co., and 
contre f power generated by the two 
671-k generators 
Treatment of Water 
As the water is pumped into the mix 
chamber in the chemical building 
j 


provision 1s made tor adding lime, soda 
ish im. Six dry-feed machines 
built by the Omega Machine Co ire 
used, t for alum, two for soda ish 
ind two for lime. Each dry-feed ma 
chine h small storage hopper attached 


rt 


is balanced on a Fairbanks-Morse scale 


v hi h indicates the weight of chemic 11 In 


the hopper at all times, thereby giving 
means r frequent and accurate check- 
ng rate of feed of chemicals 

\ Jeffrey bucket convevor has been 
nstalled to handle lime and soda ash in 

x hese chemi Lis ire stored In 
irge storage bins at the rear of the 
chem building. Small storage bins 
lirectly above the dry-feed machines, of 
sufher pacity for not less than on 
lays eration, are filled by means of a 
screw conveyor, either directly from the 


car or from the main storage bins 
introduction of chemi ils, 
s violently agitated with mix- 
ind then flows to two sluice 
gate wells, each of which controls a bat- 


These 


wulation tanks are octagonal. measur- 


tery of four coagulation tanks 
ing 26 feet in diameter and 30 feet in 
depth. Water enters at the bottom of 
the No. 1 tank in each set and rises to 
the top and then passes over a baffle 
wall and drops to the bottom of the No 
2 tank, then out at the top of No. 2 and 
in at the bottom of No. 3, out at the top 


of No. 3 and in at the bottom of No. 4 
As the water rises in the No. 4 tank, it 


flows into a Dorr clarifier tank. Two 
Dorr clarifiers have been provided one 
for each set of coagulation tanks 


Provision has also been made for split 
A por- 


tion of the raw water before entering 


treatment in case it is desirable 
the mixing h mbers can be diverted in- 
to the coagulation tanks and be mixed 
with the treated water. In designing 
the plant, care was taken 
flexible a possible 


Setting Basins 


As the treated water flows through the 
coagulation tanks, it is kept in motion 
with large stirring 
which can be controlled to give the most 
satisfactory results 

Aiter the water has passed through 
the Dorr clarifier tanks, it flows over 


weirs into collecting channels and then 


1029 


drops through the central gate-house 
into a 60-inch steel pipe which carries it 
over to two large covered settling basins 
of approximately 3,000,000 gallons ca- 
pacity to each basin. These basins are 
located on either side of the carbonation 
building 

After traveling back and forth through 
the settling basins, the waters from the 
two basins again come together at the 
south end of the carbonation building 
ind travel through the building. Here 
again, the matter of flexibility of opera- 
tion was taken into consideration. The 
water can be made to flow through the 
two basins in parallel and then through 
the carbonation basin, or it can be put 
through one settling basin and then re- 
ceive the carbon dioxide treatment, and 
be allowed to settle after carbonation in 
the other basin. Either basin can be by- 
passed separately, or both settling basins 
ind carbonation basin can be completely 
by-passed, 

The carbon dioxide producing plant 
was built by the Flinn Dreffein Co. and 
consists of a coke-burning gas producer, 
1 gas burner and combination scrubber 
and drier, a compressor and diffusion 
piping 


Filtration Building 

After carbonation, the water passes 
through the central gate-house, under 
the clarified water, on its way to the 
pipe gallery under the filters. Access 
wells to the carbonated water are located 
in the central gate-house. 

The pipe gallery was designed to give 
plenty of head room and is one of the 
show-places of the plant. 

Six filter units with Simplex control- 
lers with a normal rate of 2,100,000 gal- 
lons per 24 hours are located on each 




















THE WELL-PLANNED, ROOMY PIPE GALLERY 
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ym r chemical work and the other fo 
bacter eical work, are located in th 

ministration building. Furniture and 
fixtures of exceptionally fine quality hav 
er stalled, and when completed thes 


imong the best in 














Personnel 

Phe er units and pipe gallery wer 
constructed by the Roberts Filter Co 
the F. R. Patterson Co., of Detroit, was 
the gene contractor; and the plant 
was signed and | t under the super 
vision of Maury and Gordon, of Chr- 
cag Hoad, Decker, Shoecraft, and 


Drury of Ann Arbor, Mich., Victor A 


Matteson 





THE BATTERY OF HIGH-PRESSURE PUMPS 


side of the filter building. After passing 
through 30 inches of sand and 18 inches 
of gravel, the water is collected in two 
receiving reservoirs each of 400,000-gal- 
lon capacity and is then carried through 
the central gate-house to a 9,200,000- 
gallon covered storage reservoir. The 
high-lift pumps draw their supply either 
from the main storage reservoir or from 
the receiving reservoirs under the filters. 
Two 36-inch discharge pipes furnish the 
supply to the city. 

Simplex venturi meters measure the 
flow into the plant and the filtered sup- 
ply leaving the pumping-station 


The Central Gate-House 

Wallace and Tiernan chlorine control 
equipment has been installed n the cen- 
tral gate-house. The central gate-nouse, 
as the name implies, is the hub of the 
entire plant. The clarified water, the 
settled and carbonated water, and the 
filtered water on its way to the storage 
reservoir, all pass through this small 
gate-house. Provision has been made in 
the central gate-house by means of 
sluice-gates set in access wells to by- 
pass either the settling and carbonation 
basins, the filters or the filtered-water 
reservoir. Water passing through th 
central gate-house may be chlorinated at 
any of these three stages in the purifica- 
tion process. A portable chlorine con 
trol machine, equipped to chlorinate the 
water on its way from the storage reser- 
voir to the high-service pumps, has also 
been installed. 


Wash-Water Tank 

A 125,000-gallon steel wash-wate1 
tank is housed in the tower of the build- 
ing and is equipped with a Simplex 
recording meter. Large illuminated in- 
dicating dials showing the depth of water 
in the wash-water tank and the rate of 
application to the filter beds are 
mounted in the filter room for the guil- 
ance of the filter operators. 


Laboratory 
Two completely equipped laboratories, 


irchitect, of Chicago, and 
EKymer, City 


Herman H 


Engineer of 


“ool 


Mich 

















THE STANDBY FULTON DIESEL ENGINES 


Zoning the Farmer’s Wayside Stand 


N zoning ordinances which cover rural o iber the family residing 
districts and the farming sections of the same plot 
villages, the following specifications for s would keep it from becoming 
the farmer’s wayside stand are suggested 
. e 1 rr , 4 r ‘ VS 1% aT y rhe ly = ) 
George B. Ford, of the Technical Ad- The wayside stand should set back 
: ‘ | t | 10 feet from the front lot line 
ory Corporation, New York , 
l It should be illowed only on g 
ind county highways g 
There would rarely | 
t n mad to warrant a stand 6 The wa j i si ld } located 
2. A stand should be allowed only on t least 50 feet aw from any neighl 
ots containing one icre or more il 
& 1 r ardshir i 
1 farm, but at least it would serve t g 
the location of wayside stands in front 7 Advertising signs should be lim 
ny house in a subdivision vO or hy el I ne ind sho ild not 
3. A wayside stand should be limited e; 1 some 12 sq fe in size 
to the sale of agricultural products u 
clusively 
Farmers’ stands should not be allowed t Raman - 
soft drinks, smoking materials or candy 8. The outside of the wayside stand 
If the ure allowed to sell these thing > Tro lings she ld r kept 
turns the whole street into a bu cked nd in order and no litter 
listrict In the av age sm -— lat 
ke care of growth, turning 12 or 15 ‘ : the . . 
f highways into business districts nger : 
worse than no protection at a for it w i y No automobile gas. oil or garage 
ze a development of the highway road service should be allowed in connection 
t woul isgrace t any . 
‘ — se ; vith the wayside stand 
in y . 
we I s again is essential if the wayside st 
4. The wayside stand should be served s not to be confused 
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A Search for Ideal Provisions for Spaciousness 
in Zoning Ordinances 


LETTER was recently addressed 
A by the editor of THe AMERICAN 

Crry to several of the leading 
zoning consultants, asking them to cite 
definite examples of municipalities, large 
or small, which have made adequate pro- 
visions for spaciousness in their zoning 
ordinances. The information desired, it 
was explained, was “not as to the open 
spaces usually to be found in the high- 
est-grade residential districts, but the 
prevention of needless congestion in two- 
family and multi-family districts by 
adequate restrictions as to number of 
families per acre, height and bulk of 
buildings, width of lots and of yards, set- 
back lines, etc.” 

The replies received indicate in most 
eases either a failure of the zoning con- 
sultants to exert the leadership that 
might be expected in this important 
phase of zoning, or an unwillingness, on 
the part of the communities they serve, 
to follow such leadership. Wherever the 
fault may lie at present, there is here a 
need and opportunity for technical study 
and popular education which might well 
challenge the brains and the funds of the 
recently organized Planning Foundation 
of America. This need is indicated by 
the following excerpts from the zoning 
consultants’ letters: 


From Harland Bartholomew, St. Louis, 
Mo.: 


“I do not consider that any city has 
yet established appropriate or ideal open- 
space standards for two-family and mul- 
tiple-dwelling construction. This is not 
the fault of the planner, but basically is 
due to the fact that our municipal popu- 
lations do not appreciate and insist upon 
adequate open-space standards. When 
they do, city planners, municipal officials, 
and other agencies responsive to public 
opinion, will at once see that the proper 
standards are created.” 


Campbell Scott, President, 
Technical Advisory Corporation, New 
York: 


“The hardest job we have, in carrying 
through our zoning undertakings, is to con- 
vince zoning commissions and the public 
to be zoned of the wisdom and necessity 
of restricting the lot occupancy. In almost 
every case we have to put up a hard fight 
to secure the adoption of even moderate 
yard sizes. Our greatest fight almost in- 
variably occurs in connection with. side- 
yard widths. We are never able to ac- 
complish all we desire in the way of open 
spaces on private property in our zoning 
ordinances. It is always a case of compro- 
mise. 

“It is unfortunate, but true, that in the 
great majority of cases the adoption of a 
zoning plan is the first real step in city 


From 


planning. It would be much better if 
the first step were the appointment of a 
planning board which would immediately 
adopt drastic regulations for the control 
of land subdivision, based upon a master 
street plan. While it may be found im- 
possible to accomplish our ideals in spa- 
ciousness in the older parts of our com- 
munities, and while we may not be able 
ever to correct the mistakes of the past, 


May the Few Good Ex- 
amples Spread! 

As the accompanying sym- 
posium indicates, a few good 
examples are to be found, es- 
pecially in the suburban mu- 
nicipalities of metropolitan re- 
gions, of communities which 
are keeping themselves free 
from the social and economic 
folly of land overcrowding. 
Much more general, however, 
among American municipali- 
ties as a whole, are those which 
still lack any zoning ordi- 
nances whatever, or which have 
adopted, in different districts 
of the city, extremes of spa- 
ciousness and congestion such 
as are mentioned in the paper 
on “Spaciousness in the City 
Plan.”* As this comparatively 
new subject of zoning and the 
art and science of urban land 
utilization receive increasing 
study, and as public education 
in these matiers becomes more 
effective, is it too much to hope 
that small cities will be deter- 
mined to grow by other means 
than slavish imitation of the 
faults of their big neighbors? 





*See THe American City for November, 
pages 129-131; also pages 123-126, this 


issue. 











we should immediately set up every pos- 
sible safeguard for the future, and I know 
of no better way of accomplishing future 
spaciousness than through the control of 
land subdivision.” 

From Jacob L. Crane, Jr., Chicago: 

“It is my feeling that none of the zon- 
ing ordinances in towns big enough to feel 
the pressure of apartment house specula- 
tion has established an ideal standard. 
In our recent ordinances we have aimed 
to check the common tendency toward 
dividing and re-dividing older lots into 
smaller and smaller units for single-family 
or two-family use, or for apartment 
house use in the multi-family districts. 
One reason for this tendency is, of course, 
the high cost of street improvements, and 
limitations on the re-divsion of lots must 
recognize this difficulty.” 


From Robert Whitten, New York: 

“Until very recently all of the zoning 
ordinances I have drafted have contained 
provisions requiring a certain number of 
square feet of lot area for each family 
housed, and also provisions for front, side 
and rear yards. For an apartment house 
the lot area requirement has usually been 
from 500 to 1,500 square feet per family. 

“In recent ordinances, instead of basing 
lot area on the number of families, I have 
introduced a provision basing the amount 
of open space required on the lot on the 
gross floor area of the building. In the 
zoning ordinance for the town of Oyster 
Bay the requirement for apartment 
houses is one square foot of open space 
for each two square feet of gross floor 
area. Under this rule a_ three-story 
building can occupy not more than 40 
per cent of the area of the lot. A six- 
story building can occupy but 25 per cent 
of the area of its lot. 

“In the Dallas ordinance recently ap- 
proved by the City Commission, there 
is one apartment house district in 
which the requirement is the same as 
that in Oyster Bay, namely, one square 
foot of open space for each two square 
feet of floor area; another district in which 
the ratio of open space to floor area is one 
to four, and still another district in which 
this ratio is one to eight. In the latter 
district an eight-story apartmtnt house 
could cover not more than 50 per cent of 
its lot area.” 


In the recent work of Ernest P. Good- 
rich and Wayne D. Heydecker, of New 
York, as associated consultants, some 
novel provisions as to apartment house 
zones have been embodied. These in- 
clude, in the ordinance lately adopted 
in Hastings, N. Y., and Hillsdale, N. J., 
requirements for open spaces for parking 
and for children’s recreation use; and 
also required areas of courts and yards 
and restrictions of building heights so 
that a 45-degree angle of light from the 
open sky will be secured from every 
window. In Hillsdale the percentage of 
window area is made equal to at least 
15 per cent of the floor area of each 
room lighted. The maximum height 
limit is four stories, and the maximum 
building coverage is 50 per cent of the 
lot area. In Hastings higher buildings 
than the four-story standard are permit- 
ted on condition that the same cubage is 
not exceeded and that an increase takes 
place in the side-yard provision. 

Arthur C. Comey, of Cambridge, 
Mass., has been a consistent advocate of 
spaciousness in city planning and zoning. 
But that Mr. Comey, like other consult- 
ants, has had to compromise with unen- 
lightened local sentiment is evident from 
an examination of one of his typical or- 
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dinances—that of Portsmouth, N. H. 
‘This permits a 70 per cent coverage in 
apartment house districts, and under cer- 
tain conditions would permit a density 
as great as one family for each 360 
square feet of lot area—120 families on 
a single acre of land in a city of less than 
20,000 population. 

Herbert S. Swan, of New York, sends 
the zoning ordinance of Allendale, N. J., 
as an example of his recent work in 
small communities. This little suburban 
‘borough is evidently desirous of preserv- 
ing an exceptional degree of spaciousness 
throughout the community. In neither 
of the residence districts is more than 
one family per building permitted, and 
the minimum sizes of plots in the “A” 
and “B” districts are 10,000 and 5,000 
square feet respectively. Even in the 
business and industrial districts, not 
more than two families per building are 
permitted. How long Allendale will be 
able to keep out all apartment and tene- 
ment houses from its midst remains to 
be seen. 


Spaciousness in the Chicago Suburbs 


Of suburban municipalities which are 
meeting present-day demands for apart- 
ment-house life, but in doing so insist on 
spacious surroundings for all multi-fam- 
ily buildings, the metropolitan region of 
Chicago probably furnishes the most nu- 
merous examples. Fifty-two ordinances 
of places in that region having popula- 
tions of under 25,000 have been char- 
tered by the Chicago Regional Planning 
Association. Thirty-four of these have 
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restrictions as to families per acre in 
their apartment and commercial dis- 
tricts. In only one of them—River For- 
est—is a density as high as 100 families 
per acre permitted. Seven others allow 
maximum densities ranging from 75 to 
87 families to the acre; in twelve others 
the maximum density range is from 30 
to 62 families to the acre. In the re- 
maining fourteen towns no building may 
be erected housing more than 24 families 
to the acre, and in most of this latter 
group the maximum is less than 24. 
Typical examples are Kenilworth, with a 
maximum of 17; Lake Bluff, Deerfield 
and Western Springs, with 14; and Mt. 
Prospect and Hinsdale, with 12 as the 
largest number of families per acre per- 
mitted in any part of the community. 


Among the New York and New Jersey 
Suburbs 


In the metropolitan region of New 
York, in addition to the examples al- 
ready cited, special mention should be 
made of Bronxville, in Westchester 
County, with density regulations rang- 
ing from 7,000 square feet per family in 
its Residence “A” district down to 1,500 
in its Business “B” district, and with a 
very small district in which a maximum 
density of 1,000 square feet per family 
(about 44 families to the acre) is per- 
mitted. 

Among the New Jersey municipalities 
in the New York suburban region, Madi- 
son has determined that the children in 
the Residence “A” and “B” districts are 
not the only ones who need light and air 
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and places to play. Accordingly, Madi- 
som adopted an amendment to its zoning 
ordinance in 1927 under which no multi- 
family building may be erected in any 
part of the community housing more 
than one family for each 2,500 square 
feet of lot area. This is equivalent, of 
course, to about 17 families to the acre— 
as great congestion as is believed to be 
necessary in a suburban town of less than 


10,000 population, 26 miles from New 
York 
In some of the recent zoning ordi- 


nances of the Technical Advisory Cor- 
poration, density of population has been 
limited by a provision to the effect that 
no tenement or apartment house shall be 
erected having a total gross floor area 
in excess of the area of its lot. This 
means, of course, that a two-story build- 
ing would be restricted to 50 per cent 
of its lot; a three-story building to 33 1/3 
per cent of its lot; and a four-story 
building to 25 per cent of its lot. Un- 
der these restrictions the maximum num- 
ber of families per acre would range from 
about twenty to thirty, depending upon 
the size of rooms and the number of 
rooms per family in the building. Typi- 
cal communities in which this provision 
has been adopted are the village of Briar- 
cliff Manor, N. Y.; the town of Bedford, 
N. Y.; and the township of Edgewater 
Park, N. J. The village of Rye, N. Y., 
unwilling to go quite so far in density 
restrictions, has adopted a gross floor 
area of 14% times the lot area as its 
greatest allowable density. 


An Economical and Efficient Form of Road Construction 
A Discussion by a Town Planning Consultant of Three Types of Low-Cost Roads 


To the Eprror or Tue American City: 


RING the road to a proper grade and 

then surface with 8 inches of bank 
gravel. Such gravel may contain a small 
amount of clay and even other substances, 
but the best results would be secured 
from straight, clean bank gravel, which is 
gravel and sand, and should particularly 
‘have no loam or similar substance to any 
extent. After this gravel road is thorough- 
ly rolled, it should have a cold tar appli- 
cation, %-gallon to the square yard, which 
should be sanded and rolled when wet. If 
the tar blanket is not wet with water, it 
will stick to the roller. Later, another sim- 
ilar application of ™%4-gallon per square 
yard, sanded and rolled, will finish the 
“operation. 

This treatment will penetrate from one 
to two inches, forming an effective binder 
which has substantial endurance and 
which cannot be secured by the use of oil. 
The cost will be roughly 75 cents per 
square yard. On the sides there should 
be a sloping shoulder about 7 inches in 
height, faced with cobblestones, and the 
sidewalks should be made of 4 inches of 
gravel or cinders with a 4-inch pitch of 


the surface towards the gutter. 


Articles in Tue American City for 
August, 1929, describe two other types of 
construction. 

The construction indicated in the 
article on “Oil as a Gravel Saver,” is a 
very poor substitute for the tar blanket 
construction described, particularly with 
reference to the sort of oil recommended 
for use in this connection. Furthermore, 
the statement with reference to the sort 
of oil is more or less ridiculous, because a 
non-asphaltie oil has practically no vis- 
cosity, and practically no oil used for 
road purposes non-volatile. A non- 
asphaltic oil would be practically useless 
for any other purpose than laying the 
dust. It has no binding material in sus- 
pension and would but lubricate the par- 
ticles of earth to the extent that in every 
rainstorm it would work up into an oily 
mud and the value of the oil would be 
immediately lost as far as its effect on the 
gravel was concerned. The treatment, as 
indicated in that article, is simply a dust- 
laying proposition without any beneficial 
effect on the gravel surface. 

The process described in the article on 


Is 


“Road Construction at Perth, West Aus- 
tralia,” is nothing more nor less than a 
very light penetration construction, and 
if they are going to bother with construct- 
ing 3-inch waterbound macadam, they 
certainly ought to go to the further ex- 
pense of a heavier penetration course on 
top. The expense of a 6-inch gravel 
foundation rolled and a 3-inch water- 
bound macadam to protect this very sub- 
stantial foundation, would be sufficiently 
great to warrant the construction of a 
regular asphalt penetration job 3 inches 
in thickness, which is customary in Mass- 
achusetts. The construction suggested 
would be so light that if it broke through 
it would mean the destruction of the ex- 
cellent foundation suggested in the ar- 
ticle, and it would not be fair to the 
foundation to use such a light top coat. 
This road would cost very much in excess 
of the gravel roadway covered with tar. 
The term “Mexphalte” must be simply a 
trade name for the asphalt used on this 
top. 
EDWARD T 
Consultant, Division of 


Planning, Department 
Commonwealth of 


HARTMAN, 
Housing Town 


Welfare, 


and 


of Public 


Massachusetts. 
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Neighboring Towns Cooperate in Construction 


METCALE 


ELIEF from overloaded condi- 
R tions of portions of the sewer- 

age systems of Bloomfield, Glen 
Ridge and Montclair, N. J., has now 
been provided by the completion of the 
jomt Third’ River and its 
branches. These towns are situated on 
the eastern the Watchung 
Mountains and their natural drainage is 
through Second and Third Rivers into 
the Passaic River. The original outlet, 
known as the union outlet 


sewer 


slope of 


sewer, Was 
built jointly by Orange and these towns 


of a Joint Sewer 


By HARRISON P. EDDY, Jr. 
& Eppy, Consu_tinc ENGINEERS, 
in 1893, to carry their sewage down 
the Second River Valley and discharge 
it into the Passaic River in Newark. 
Later, this flow was intercepted by the 
Passaic Valley intercepting sewer and, 
after sedimentation, discharged into up- 
per New York Bay. 

For many years the union outlet 
sewer, as well as portions of the sys- 
tems in the towns, has been heavily 
surcharged and considerable flooding 
has occurred, particularly during wet 
weather. From time to time since 1912 
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a solution of these problems has been 
sought, but each time progress was 
stopped from one or another cause. 
Finally, in 1927, consideration was given 
to a joint project for the design and 
construction of a new outlet by the 
three towns, to be carried out under the 
so-called “Joint Meeting Act.” The or- 
ganization meeting was held on March 
24, 1928, and the detailed plans for con- 
struction of the first section of the joint 
Third River sewer were approved by the 
Joint Meeting on April 28, 1928, and all 
construction was completed on Septem- 
ber 3, 1929. 


Joint Meeting Act 


Under authority of this act any two 
or more municipalities in New Jersey 
can enter into a contract to jointly con- 
struct and operate sewerage works. In 
the “Joint Meetings” each town has one 
equal vote, which is cast by a regular 
delegate who is a member of the town’s 
governing board. 

When a large city builds public 
works at its own expense and then con- 
tracts with its small neighbors for their 
joint use, the small town often fears the 
possibility of future annexation and re- 
sents the city’s paternalism. Small 
towns also often feel that the politically 
powerful city will dominate a metro- 
politan district board, but by the Joint 
Meeting plan each town has an equal 
vote and these objections from the small 
towns are avoided. In the metropolitan 
area of Jersey this method of laying 
aside geographical dividing lines and 
constructing joint projects through vol- 
untary cooperation of independent po- 
litical units has worked out satisfactorily. 


Description of Project 

The joint Third River sewer and 
joint branches are 3.8 miles long. The 
sewer starts in the southern portion of 
Bloomfield and in general follows either 
the bed of the old but now abandoned 
Morris and Essex Canal or Third River 
to the point near the northern boundary 
of the town. Its lower terminus is the 
supplementary union outlet sewer now 
under construction by another Joint 
Meeting comprised of these three towns 
and four others. From place to place 
connections are made within the existing 
system of Bloomfield, and three branches 
aggregating 3.2 miles in length extend 
westerly to tap and relieve the Mont- 
clair system. 
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Typical Monolithic Sect 


1 and to give a 
oa special construc- 
tion and mainte- 
1 | nance bond for 


ede this work. This 
|” Excavotion work was carried 
on continuously 
; throughout th e 
j winter. On two 
; occasions freshets 
1 Pree completely 
+4 Concrete flooded the 
i| | trench. In this 
: property “com- 
| pacted _ backfill- 
tae One ing” was required, 
and this and the 
a ae resuriacing were 
| of bottom so well done that 
\ on an inspection 
Soft Groun made in Septem- 


ber it was impos- 
sible to identify 
the route of the 
sewer. 








Designs 

The design of the sewer is based on 
conditions estimated to exist in 1960. 
The size of the main sewer varies from 
45 inches to 27 inches in diameter. Al- 
ternate designs were prepared for mono- 
lithie concrete and for precast rein- 
forced concrete pipe with extra-heavy 
reinforcement and somewhat greater 
than standard thickness of shell sur- 
rounded at least to the springing line 
with eoncrete. Typical sections are 
shown in the illustrations. In the case 
of Contract 1 for 45-inch diameter pipe 
for the lower 5,385 feet, the low bid was 
for precast pipe; and on Contract 2 for 
diameters of 27 inches to 39 inches for 
the remaining 12,765 feet, the lowest 
three bids were for monolithic concrete. 
In an attempt to minimize the width of 
trench and the load on the sewer, a “nar- 
row trench limit” was prescribed on the 
drawings. If this width was exceeded 
below a point 12 inches above the top 
of the sewer, additional concrete was 
required at the contractor’s expense. 

The joint branch sewers and all of 
the Montclair branches were of vitrified 
clay pipe, which in practically all cases 
was laid either in a concrete cradle or 
with dry concrete filling. 


Construction Difficulties 

Nearly 2,000 feet of sewer in Contract 
2 was laid in the golf course of the Glen 
Ridge Country Club. To avoid damage 
to greens and fairways, the course of the 
sewer was made to twist and turn along 
the bank of Third River, which stream 
was crossed under three times within 
the Club grounds. The contractor was 
required by the specifications to confine 
his work within this property to the 
period between November 7 and March 


Much rock, the 
typical native 
brownstone, was encountered. While 
this rock was hard to remove and re- 
quired blasting cr channeling with pneu- 
matic tools, it is interesting that upon 
exposure to the atmosphere for a few 
weeks it disintegrated and after such 
exposure pieces the size of a common 
brick cften would be kicked to bits. 

Ground water was encountered and 
underdrains were required throughout 
the length of the sewer. Much of the 
way the sewer lay immediately adjacent 
to and a few feet below the river. 

In crossing the divide between the 
Second and Third River valleys, trouble- 
some quicksand was encountered. An 
attempt to use well points was made, 
but the contractor gave this up. The 
quicksand was 
satisfac- 
torily controlled 
b y continuous 
pumping, by 
keeping the 
length of open 
trench at a min- 
imum, and by 
placing a thin 
layer of graded 
gravel below the 
bottom of the 
structure. 


1:10 Concrete 
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Tha - -” Line of minimum 
. The specifica- | ¢icocetion ow . 
tions imposed ‘a onerete 


penalty of $100 
per 1,000. gal- 
lons per day per 
miles of sewer Rock or 

for any leakage Firm Ground 
in excess of 10,- er 
000 gallons. One slieed 


Line of Payment 
for rock excavation 


Underdrain if reguired 
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INTERIOR OF THE 45-INCH PRECAST 
CONCRETE SEWER, SHOWING THE GOOD 
GRADE MAINTAINED 




















A GENERAL VIEW OF CONSTRUCTION OF 

THE MONOLITHIC CONCRETE SEWER IN 

THE BED OF THE MORRIS AND ESSEX 
CANAL 

reason for such a penalty was a require- 

ment in an easement deed that the con- 

struction of the sewer should not result 
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THE USE OF A NARROW TRENCH MINIMIZED THE LOAD ON THE SEWER ARCH 


1. The invert forms and a section of finished pipe in the background 
4. Forms in 


one section of the pipe being laid. 




















THE TRENCH IN THE GOLF COURSE OF 
THE GLEN RIDGE COUNTRY CLUB, 
FLOODED BY A FRESHET 


n a reduction of the flow of Third 
River below a stated rate at a certain 
point The mill which granted this 


easement is said to have lost valuable 


groul water resources at some ol! its 
other plants because of water flowing 
into the sewer as leakage and along a 


osely backfilled trench Above the 


2. Forms in place and invert poured. 


3. A part of the finished line and 


2 removed, showing minimum amount of concrete in invert. 5. The finished invert 


point of measurement specified in the 


deed, monolithic concrete construction 


was used, with the concrete placed 


against undisturbed earth on the sides 
of the trench. The construction under- 
drains were plugged upstream of the cut- 
off trenches excavated around the nor- 
mal trench and backfilled with clay or 
concrete On each contract, measure- 
ments indicated a leakage of approxl- 
mately 6,700 gallons per day per mile 
of sewer. This flow was so small that it 
was measured by catching it in a bucket. 


Cost 

The total cost of the joint Third River 
sewer and joint branches was approxi- 
mately $408,000, including engineering, 
legal and administrative expenses and 
the cost of the right-of-way The cost 
of the Montclair branches was approxi- 
mately $172,000 

The cost of the project is ipportioned 
to the various towns according to the 
capacity from section to section allotted 
to them report which 
forms the basis of the Joint Contract 


n the engineers’ 


The contractor on Section 1 was Ro- 
mano and Montclair 
(now Mountaintown Construction Co.), 
and on Section 2 Pratt & Moore, Inc., 
of Bloomfield 


Saggese, Inc., of 





























THE RESTORED GOLF GROUNDS THREE 
MONTHS AFTER BACK-FILLING THE 
SEWER TRENCH 


The officers of the Joint Meeting are: 
Arthur P. Heyer, of Montclair, Chair- 
man; Charles O. Heckel, Jr., of Bloom- 
field, Secretary; William F. Crawford, 
of Glen Ridge, Treasurer; and George 
S. Harris, of Montclair, Counsel. 


Tenth Annual Conference of Street Sanitation Officials 


sae International Association of Street 
Sanitation Officials held its Tenth 
Annual Conference at Jacksonville, Fla., 
on October 14-16, 1929, with a record at- 
tendance of municipal officials from all 
over North America and Cuba 

\ well-diversified program was presented 
York is 


ding papers on how New 
developing a permanent anti-litter cam- 


inclu 
paign through its high school students in 
an effort to teach the younger generation 
of the citv to work for street and back- 
vard cleanliness, the problem of how to 


make vehicles pay for street maintenance, 


the care of equipment, disposal of street 
dirt and catch-basin muck, how to get re- 
sults in the management of the street- 
cleaning personnel, and the 
phalt plant and repair of 
Talks and discussions were also presented 


municipal as- 
isphalt streets 


collection and 
disposal, the generation of steam at a city 
incinerator, and dust 
I ived streets 


on the future of garbag: 


prevention on un- 
Reports of committees on 
how the Association can cooperate with 
the Committee on Municipal Standards 
for the development of a measurement 


standard for street sanitation and on sim- 


plified uniform cost 
read 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Lester W. Herzog, 
former Commissioner of Public Works at 
Albany, N. Y., President; Elmer C. Good- 
win, Examining Engineer, Department of 
Street Cleaning, New York City, First 
Vice-President; H. D. Bradley, of Tor- 
Second Vice-President: and Carl 
Schneider, of New Orleans. Third Vice- 
President. P. J. Hurtgen and A. M. An- 
derson were re-elected Treasurer and 
Sccretary, respectively. 
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FORWARD STEPS 


Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 











Oakland Airport Inn 
Demonstrates Its Value 

OakLaNnpD, Cauir.—Adhering to its pro- 
gressive policy of meeting the demands 
of air transportation as they arise, the 
Board of Port Commissioners, operators 
of the Oakland municipal airport, have 
erected a 37-room inn on the field. ‘This 
structure, which is two stories high, with 
stucco exterior, was built at a cost of $55.- 
000, exclusive of the furnishings. 

The need for this building is plainly ap- 
parent when the traffic at the Oakland 
municipal airport is considered. Using a 
12-hour flying day as a basis, the figures 
for the last two years show that a plan 
has been either taking off or landing at 
the field every two minutes and that 115 
passengers per day were carried. Also, 
more than 200 men are employed by th« 
various concerns operating at the airport. 

At this writing, two months after the 
opening of the Oakland Airport Inn, all 
the rooms are occupied by permanent 
guests, with the exception of five which 
are reserved for transients. 

The Inn is operated by the Interstate 


regular tracts of ground thus left the pos- 
sibility of a beauty-spot for the city. pro- 
posed to the State Highway Commission 
that the ground should be left leveled and 
in a workable condition and that the 
people of the city should see to planting 
the tracts and caring for them. With the 
help of a landscape gardener, plans for 
permanent plantings of shrubs and peren- 
nials were made, but since this was don 
too late last spring for the permanent 


uniform well-cared-for condition of the 
beds, and so successful has been the ven 
ture and so widespread the praise called 
forth by the beauty of the place that in 
all probability the idea of planting apn- 
nuals will be carried out another vear 
In addition, plans are under consideration 
for grading banks and doing further 
beautification by means of flower-planting 
in the immediate vicinity of the “Y.’ 

Cc. H. NULL. 























THE OAKLAND MUNICIPAL AIRPORT INN 


Company, which also operates the restau- 
rant adjoining the hostelry. For the con- 
cession to operate the Inn, the Interstate 
Company pays an annual rental totaling 7 
per cent of the construction cost, plus 10 
per cent of its net receipts. 

In addition to the guest rooms, the Inn 
contains a barber shop and a spacious 
lobby which fronts on the flying area. 
Draperies and mural decorations in the 
lobby have an aeronautic motif. 

HAL WILTERMOOD 


Highway Intersection Made Center 
of “Petunia City” Improve- 
ment Scheme 

Cameron, Mo—Where highways 36 and 
69 cross at right angles just north of the 
city limits of Cameron, corners have been 
cut by diverging lines of paving, thus 
forming a double “Y.” The Cameron 
Commercial Club, seeing in the four ir- 


planting, it was decided to use the beds 
for annuals for the one season, and then 
to plant hardy growth. 

A newly organized Garden Club had 
already decided to transform Cameron 
into a “Petunia City” for the year, and 
was encouraging the planting of this 
flower in every suitable place; hence the 
Commercial Club, in issuing a call for 
gifts of annuals for the “Y,” asked par- 
ticularly for petunias. The response was 
so generous that throughout the summer 
Cameron was known to the traveling pub- 
lic, far and wide, as the city of petunias 

The problem of getting six large flower 
beds in each section, or twenty-four in 
all, planted and cared for, seemed a per- 
plexing one to the Commercial Club; but 
this was solved when twenty-four flower- 
loving families or individuals in the town 
“adopted” a flower-bed each to plant and 
cultivate. This resulted in a surprisingly 
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4 Unique Record 
in Serving City’s Utilities 

Newnan, Ga—The present year marks 
the twenty-fifth afiniversary of the estab- 
lishment of the Newnan Water and Light 
Commission which has om rated and 
developed the municipal utilities in an 
exceptionally able manner. H. H. North,* 
President of the Manufacturers’ National 
Bank of Newnan, has been Chairman of 
the Commission for the entire period, and 


it is due largely to his foresight and 
leadership that the municipality enjoys 
today the benefits from such a well-regu- 
lated enterprise. 

Before this Commission was formed, 
there was in Newnan a privately owned 
light plant, and a water department that 
the city operated through its Mayor and 
Councilmen. The water and sewerage 
honds at the time the Commission was 
created in 1904 amounted to $70,000 \ 
$20,000 light bond for the purchase ol 
the privately owned plant and extension 
of lines was passed in 1904, and in 1905 
in additional $25,000 for water and sewer 
improvements. 

When taken over by the Commission 
the income from the privately owned light 
plant was only about $17,000 a year. The 
Commission operated profitably from the 
beginning and in the course of develop- 
ment built a modern steam-driven electric 
light plant and extended its lines, while 
reducing its rates to the consumer. An 
idditional bond issue was made in 1923 
“Mr. North’s photograph appears at page 9 of 


this issue n “Who's Who Water Supy 
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of $65,000 for the construction of an u 
ounding dam and a filter plant Phis 
gave a storage of raw water of 125 million 
rallons, with a million-gallon storage ol 


filtered water, against a daily consumption 
500,000 gallons, and the 
purchased a tract ol 
land which contains its 
and protects 


Commission 
has approximately 
SOO 

umping-station 


shed 


acres of 
its wWwater- 


the Com- 


interest on its bond 


In accomplishing these ends 
uid the 
ind from its revenues has put into 
$200,000; has 
way on its principal streets 
has furnished the 
lights and the water 
without cost to the 


ap- 


mission has } 
than 


Improvements more 


built a white 
bend 


lighting 


without issue: 


atreet ind 
buildings 


last items 


for publi 
these mounting to 
$6,000 a and at present 
the profits back to the City 
Treasurer either in money or in municipal 
improvements. These now 
about $40,000 a year, and have 
over $500,000 in the last 25 years 
The water 
all the demands of 
and 
utility it is an 


city; 
proximately year, 


is turning 


imount to 
totaled 
system of Newnan meets 
the health 
functioning as a public 
outstanding example 
of capable and painstaking management. 
In the twenty-five years that Mr. North 
has served as Chairman, giving of his 
time and energies practically without com- 
pensation, he has demonstrated a zeal for 
public ‘service of the highest order. He 
is the only member of the original com- 
mission who is still serving. The present 
board consists of Mr. North, D.S. Cuttino, 
H. C. Arnall, Jr., and A. A. Passolt, 
Superintendent. 


iuthorities, 


aside from 


BRYAN BLACKBURN 
Superseded High-School Building 
Remodeled into City Hall 
Harrispurc, Pa—The 
of this city now occupy a 


municipal offices 
building that 


was formerly used as a four-year high 
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resulted 
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transiorm 
hall 


members of 


school for boys 


which into a city 
made 
Chamber of 
Chamber’s annual 
ago On this 
and New England, 
Chamber were 


outstanding 


from 
the 


on 


suggestions 
Harrisburg 

the 
several years 
New York 
of the 
i a 
Luildings, 


by 
Commerce 
one of cruises 
cruise into 
members 
taken 
municipal 
and as a there 
was engendered in their minds a desire 

r Pennsylvania’s capital city to house 
the departments of its municipal govern- 
ment adequately and properly 


Harrisburg 
number of 


consequt nce 


Subsequently City Council, the entire 
rersonnel of which had the 
Chamber's cruise, took up seriously the 
carrying out the 
tion for remodeling the high-school build- 
ing into a city hall. Because the school 
had been admirably designed for teaching 
purposes, it presented an unusually diffi- 
cult architectural problem, particularly 
from the standpoint of effecting the re- 
modeling on an basis. When 
pians and specifications of the changes 
were finally submitted to City Council 
by the architect, the Board of Directors 
of the Chamber took formal action urging 
transformation of the building, and 
the city authorities went ahead with their 
plans, 


been on 


possibilities of sugges- 


economic 


+t 
ue 


The building is well located in the heart 
of the city, particularly with relation to 
the Capital Park development being car- 
ried on by the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania. The building faces the park devel- 


opment, and consequently the location 
lent itself admirably to city purposes 
Virtually no changes were made in the 
building’s exterior, but the interior was 


almost completely gutted 

At the dedication and formal opening 
of the building, held under the direction 
of the Harrisburg Chamber of Commerce 
in July of the present year, City Solicitor 
John R. Geyer declared that the new 
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building typifies the spirit of Harrisburg 
in taking advantage of every opportunity, 
inasmuch as an old high-school building, 
abandoned because it was no longer useful 
for school purposes, although an unusually 
fine structure, had been converted into 
a spacious city hall, with no economic loss 
to the community. He termed the trans- 
fer of the building from the Harrisburg 
school district to the city of Harrisburg 
as taking money out of one pocket and 
putting it into another. 

The Harrisburg Municipal Building con- 
sists of a main structure of four stories 
and basement, of fireproof construction, 
and a two-story rear building of heavy 
mill construction, connected to the main 
building. Through an ornate entrance the 
main lobby is reached, which, with its 
Scaglio columns and massive stairway, to- 
gether with the lighting equipment, pre- 
sents a pleasing picture to the visitor. 
On the first floor are grouped for the 
convenience of taxpayers the City Treas- 
ury, the Water Department and the 
Building and Plumbing Bureaus. On the 
same floor are located the Mayor’s suite 
and the offices of the Bureau of Fire, the 
Bureau of Police and the Inspector of 
Weights and Measures. 

Other departments of the city govern- 
ment are located on the three upper floors, 
ill ot which are served by a large elevator 
and several convenient stairways. 

The basement occupies the entire area 
of the building and contains storage rooms, 
cell rooms for men and for women, a 
gymnasium for the use of city employees, 
with locker rooms and showers, and a 
commodious room for the police court. At 
the rear of the basement is a garage which 
is so arranged that the patrols and motor- 
cycles of the Police Department enter 
from the street level. 

The property was purchased by the city 
from the school district for $350,000. The 
total cost of remodeling and furnishing, 
exclusive of police and fire alarm equip- 
ment, was approximately $230,000. The 
building formerly occupied as police head- 
quarters was sold for $36,500, which was 
epplied to the above cost. This makes 


the aggregate cost of the building, re- 
modeled and equipped, approximately 
$550,000. 


R. W. CRIST, 
Assistant Secretary, Harrisburg 
Chamber of Commerce. 


Week of Celebration Com- 
memorates 250th Anniversary 

Trenton, N. J—During the week of 
October 27 Trenton was privileged to 
celebrate an occasion which only a few 
cities in this country have had the oppor- 
tunity of observing—the 250th anniversary 
of its settlement. The event was staged 
under the direct auspices of the Trenton 
Historical Society, which enjoyed the co- 
operation of all other local organizations 
as well as the city, county, and state 
governments. 

Saturday, October 26, the day imme- 
diately preceding Anniversary Week, 
really ushered in the celebration, literally 
with a flying start. On this day Mercer 
County dedicated its 200-acre Mercer 
Airport, which had been completed and 
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fully equipped at a cost of about $200,000 
Airplanes to the number of 186—by actual] 
count and according to the registration— 
tock part in the dedication, a memorial 
tabiet to General Hugh Mercer being un- 
veiled by Governor Morgan F. Larson. 

Sunday, October 27, was Religious Day 
of Celebration Week. During the fore- 
noon the various churches in the city 
observed the anniversary with appropriate 
services. During the afternoon a com- 
bined service was held in Cadwallader 
Park, a feature of this service being a 
chorus of 250 singers, the number being 
appropriate to the city’s 250th anniversary. 

On Monday, Civic Day, a parade of 
uniformed organizations, including lodges, 
nationality associations, etc., took place. 
Tne huge American flag of the Trenton 
Chamber of Commerce, 20 by 40 feet 
in size, was carried in the parade, the 
different civic clubs furnishing the men 
for this purpose. 

Tuesday was Educational Day, mors 
than 20,000 school children (fifth grads 
and above) from the public, parochial 
and private schools of Trenton in line 

The historic parade scheduled for 
Wednesday had to be postponed until 
Friday on account of inclement weather 
In this parade the history of Trenton 
was portrayed through the medium of 
51 elaborate floats 

On Wednesday noon a large number 
of foreign diplomats were entertained at 
a luncheon in City Hall, and during the 
evening they were guests of honor at 
the Trenton Historical Society banquet 

Thursday was designated as Ladies 
Day, a Colonial costume ball featuring 
this day’s program 

Saturday was Firemen’s Day and Naval 
Day. In the firemen’s parade 2,500 vol- 
unteer firemen from every county in New 
Jersey participated. Fire-fighting equip- 
ment of the old bucket-brigade days was 
in the line of parade, as well as the most 
modern apparatus of the best-equipped 
volunteer companies in the stat 

An appropriate program was carried 
out on the Delaware River for the naval 
events. Numerous races took place, rang- 
ing all the way from outboard motor- 
boat races to high-powered motor-boat 
and even a contest between motor-boats 
and airplane. 

During the entire week of the 250th 
Anniversary Celebration a really aston- 
ishing Trenton Industrial Progress Ex- 
position was staged in the State Armory 
by the Manufacturers Council of th 
Trenton Chamber of Commerce; 115 
manufacturers participated in this Expo- 
sition, and the attendance during the 
week reached almost 100,000. 

Numerous other activities marked 
Trenton’s 250th Anniversary Celebration, 
such as an invitation to all known former 
residents of the city, publication of a 
special anniversary edition of the Trenton 
magazine, etc. Without a doubt the cele- 
bration had the effect of making all citi- 
zens feel just a little bit prouder of the 
250-year-old city of Trenton of which 
they were residents. 


WALTER O. LOCHNER, 
Secretary, Trenton Chamber of Commerce 
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*“*CROSS ROAD’’ AND “PULL STOP ONLY’’ WARNING LIGHT AT A DANGEROUS 
INTERSECTION IN MONTCLAIR, N. J 


Overhead Warning Lights of old residents and unt led histor 
at Dangerous Intersections water-mains were laid v0 Fes rvo 
Monrciair, N. J—This municipalit ; Sbout fifty years ago, | , - cream 
Ww using a simple form of hanging or Kept in repair. Wat S conul , 
1 warning light at cer 1 dang “ 
tersections. This light consists « but water 
ngle bulb sending light through Phi " 
way, bull’s-eye reflector nd dow . ;' nd 
through the open botté he | S new 
ilso illuminate a four-w g ate , + Solutio 
erforated letters : rt 
The sign 1s made of l l ext sed » Ce ‘ mane 
q light and inexper It hang lay it thod 
I rm out toward the c¢ M ‘ ( rs ¢ 
ntersection, and is easil Chal ‘ 1 t 
r directions. The bull wl et opin 
he sti light cireui nd lig | ’ ( 
street lights. The | s called and 
ward the traffic approaching the s ttended | mer ol | neil and u 
street ind imber ilong Lhe ‘ S erintent 
rhe perforated signs below the ' W Department ex- 
icate a cross-road warning and are clear plained the problet itlining wh 
isible by night or day had n considered ective r medy 
The advantage of thi Hr, ~~ n by I De irtment Many of t I 5- 
over the ordinary roadside sign } ene ¢ ented upon t lan ma n “en 
visibility to approaching traff , ms. ‘J ou firs 
two in all directions A very fair Meeting was the ay ntment of a Chan 
warning 1s given of a dangerous inter- %T 0! Commerce « mittee to analyz 
section, and the results in reducing acci- the project further with ¢ | 
dents have been very gratifying The In order to make effective the better 
cost of upkeep is negligible and the light- judgment and tho ight that was now 
ing company services the light with all crystallizing the M ened , h 
other street lights. Our experience with called a special session of Council 
the device covers the last four vears ged ttend f a 
e : irged idanes citizens I 
The overhead lights used in Montclair Chamber of Com: | ft 
were made by the Horni Signal Manu- considerable discussior pre ees i a 
sacturing Co., of New York City tions, the Mayor appointed anid - 
GEORGE F. LEWIS mitt * tide tg cternatiade. strate an 
Director of Pu S 2 oe esrastenthi ge 
I with the Chamber ( ere r 


More Adequate Water-Supply ean * a 


Secured for Fire Protection a ; iam ~ sta ve v ‘ 

Lock Haven, Pa—This city has had a tee received the poe neers’ { - t 
water shortage problem for the past report the, made was: clear " x; is 
twenty years or more—a shortage which the water-mains. after which "inet iH - 
has concerned both industrial and domes- booster pump if needed ‘ee iS€ th v ‘ 
tic consumers According to the memory system within the « C riers. 


Council adopted 
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TWO CREATIONS OF THE CHILDREN’S CIRCUS AT DAYTONA BEACH, FLA..-THE GREAT GOOK (left) AND GIANT HOOTUS (right) 


im re following which the 


Mavor 
engaged engineers to proceed with the 
cleaning of the mains 

In order to fortify public sentiment and 
criticism of the expenditure of 
idditional funds for this project, Council 
ind the Insurance Bureau of the Chamber 
irrange d to have under- 
rating 


prevent 


ot Commerce 
writers explain why our present 
was unfavorable and how Council’s plans 
would incidentally enable us to secure a 
reduction on our town fire deficiency rate, 
thereby reducing the cost of insurance 
After the 
authorized — the 


cleaning of the two mains 
additional belt 
Today the 


following 


Council 
loop and fire-hydrants com- 
pleted project 


55.000 feet of mains cleaned of about 50 


represents the 


tubercles, and repair ol le iks ; 
laying of 12,000 feet of pipe for a new and 


tons ol 


installa- 
increase ol 


25-60 pounds; 


larger belt loop within the city; 
tron of 18 fire-hydrants; 


to 80-120 


pres- 
pounds from 
ul idequate water lor 


supply of every 


domestic and industrial consumer, includ- 
ing the hospital and State Teachers Col- 


latter previously losing students 


hecause of limited water-supply. Protec- 

on against fire loss is also assured for 
homes, business places, public institutions 
nad industries 


Within the near future the Underwriters 


Association of Pennsylvania will be asked 
to review our present condition to deter- 
mine any adjustment in the deficiency 
( I YOUNT 
Executive Secret Lock Haven Chamber 


4 Municipal Carpenter as 
Handicraft Director of 
City Playground 


A( KING funds to e! 1OV i handl- 
3 ft director for the summer play- 
grounds a ul ng hat handicraft 1s 
me of the st important activities of 
the playground movement, the directors 
of the Recreation Department of Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., set out to find some way 
in which the s es of a handicraft di- 
rector might be secured without an outlay 


of money Those who were willing to do 


such work without pay were not qualified, 
and those who were qualified were not in 
a position to do the work without pay. 


It looked as if the department was 


doomed to disappointment, until the di- 
conceived the idea of 
using the Recreation Department's car- 
penter This man was already on the city 
payroll, and his salary was taken care of 
in the department’s budget, so there 
would be no additional expensé His 
work was so arranged that he was able to 
give an hour or more of his time t 
each playground twice a week. 
direction, he 


with the 


rectors sudde nly 


Under his 
being an ex-seaman, and 
issistance of the playground 
children of the 
playgrounds built thirty 20-inch sailboats 


ind staged a sailboat regatta on the Hali- 


directors, the summer 


fax River. They also staged a circus for 
which they manufactured many weird 
ind wonderful animals, the carpenter as- 
sisting them in the construction of the 
framework for these animals. Thus, the 
youngsters had a busy and instructive 
summer in handicraft work with no ad- 
ditional expense to the department ex- 
cept the cost of the white pine planks 
given the children from which to make 
their boats. The illustration gives an idea 
of the sort of animals manufactured by 
the children. 


E. M. HAWLEY. 


Voting Machines Now Approved by Many 
Pennsylvania Communities 


j perk the voting public of the state 
of Pennsylvania desires to promote 
efficiency, accuracy and economy in its 
elections is evidenced by the popular ap- 
proval that was accorded the voting-ma- 
chine question in a number of counties 
and communities of the commonwealth, at 
the general election on November 5. 

In 1928 the voters of Pennsylvania rati- 
fied the voting-machine constitutional 
umendment by a 400,000 majority, and the 
state legislature at its 1929 session enacted 

law permitting and governing the us« 
machines. 

This law differs from the New York 
statute in that the electorate exercises the 


ol voting 


right of deciding whether or not machines 
shall be utilized In New York the power 
of procuring and installing voting ma- 
chines is vested with the governing board 
yf each co nmunity. 

During the year 1927 and 1928 the Au- 
tomatic Voting Machine Corporation of 
N. Y., in conjunction with 
the Pennsylvania Elections Association 
and other kindred societies launched an 
intensive campaign to acquaint the voters 


Jamestown, 


with the simple operation, extent of us« 
and salient features of the machine. On 
September 4 its machine was examined 
and approved at the State Capitol in 
Harrisburg. The examiners included Rob- 
ert R. Lewis, Secretary of the Common- 
wealth, Ray Rathfon of Harrisburg, John 
F. Hortin of Lancaster and J. 8. Green, 
Patent Attorney of Pittsburgh. The ma- 
chine designed for use in Pennsylvania is 


provided with party levers so that straight 
party voting may be accomplished in one 
operation. A primary attachment makes 
it possible to use the machine in primary 
is well as general elections. The machine 
is also equipped with a hoisting device, 
which displaces two steel legs and enables 
one person to conveniently raise the ma- 
chine to the desired height. 

It is conservatively estimated that up- 
wards of 5,000 machines will be required 
for those communities that passed the 
voting machine referendum. 

The machine question was adopted by 
9 counties and 52 cities, towns and bor- 
oughs, including the following: Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, Erie, Allen- 
town, Wilkes-Barre, Johnstown, Bethlehem, 
Lancaster, McKeesport, Easton and Hazel- 
ton. 

The success of the campaign in Pennsyl- 
vania for the adoption of machines is at- 
tributed to the concerted effort and dili- 
gent work of the following organizations 
Pennsylvania Elections Association, Com- 
mittee of 70, League of Women Voters 
Pennsylvania Republican Council of 
Women, the service clubs and newspapers 

In order to permit the proponents and 
protestors of voting machines an oppor- 
tunity to secure authentic information 


and data with respect to the advantages 
and use of machines in cities now using 
them, several hearings were conducted in 
Harrisburg, Pittsburg and Philadelphia. 
The meetings were largely attended by 
prominent political leaders and citizens. 
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Preserving the Value of Street Lighting 
by Good Maintenance 


ENGINEER 


QUALLY as important and essen- 
ty tial as the scientific and systematic 

planning of a city’s lighting sys- 
tem is its proper care and maintenance, 
so that the efficiency of illumination 
originally produced by the installation 
may as nearly as possible be retained 
throughout the life of the lighting equip- 
ment. Lamps, fixtures and other equip- 
ment are subject to deterioration after 
certain periods of use, and if a proper 
maintenance service is not constantly 
furnished, the lighting system will fail 
to produce the amount of illumination 
which the municipality is paying for. 

When the governing officials of a 
municipality enter into a street-lighting 
contract, they agree to the purchase of 
a definite quantity of illumination, as 
may be specified in their contract by 
the number, size and kind of lamps to 
be used, in exactly the same manner as 
other municipal supplies are usually 
purchased; and it is just as necessary to 
properly specify, examine, test, and 
check this purchase as it is to require 
specifications, examinations and checks 
on other kinds of purchases. 

The municipality’s power to require 
proper street-lighting maintenance may 
be limited by the provisions of its con- 
tract. If your contract is silent on the 
amount of service you are to receive, it 
may be desirable to enter into a new 
contract; it has been the writer’s ex- 
perience, however, that utility and 
service companies fully recognize their 
responsibilities and the many advantages 
that accrue to them as well as to the 
municipality in providing good mainten- 
ance service, and these companies will 
undoubtedly cooperate with you in the 
betterment of this service, irrespective 
of contract obligations. 

The whole range of the duties that 
should be performed by a municipal 





By ELLSWORTH FRANCISCO 


IN CHarGe, Bureau or Ligutinc, Newark, N. J. 


street-lighting bureau in its maintenance 
work cannot be covered in detail in a 
paper of this kind. Therefore, it will 
be possible to discuss only the subjects 
of incandescent lamps, cleaning and care 
of the glassware and fixtures, and cur 
rent measurements. 


The Life of Lamps 


From time to time large numbers o 
street-lighting lamps are subjected to 
tests, and the average results of such 
tests are shown by “The Typical Burn- 
out Curve of Mazda Lamps.” 


At 100 per cent of rated life, this 
curve shows that 50 per cent of the 
lamps will be burned out and that the 
remainder of the lamps will gradually 
burn out over a period up to 200 per 
cent of the rated life. 

Burned-out lamps are outages until 
replaced by new ones, and the fewer 
outages occurring on a _ street-lighting 
system, the better the service. There 
are various contract requirements for 
replacing outage lamps, but, generally 
speaking, these lamps should be replaced 
during the same night that the outage 
occurs and within as short a time as 
possible after the contracting company 
is informed of the outage. If the con- 
tracting company maintains a repair 
night patrol, outages will be picked up 
and replaced during patrol duty, but 
if no patrol is maintained, emergency 
service crews should be required to re- 
place lamp outages, particularly in the 
downtown and more thickly populated 
areas, as soon after notification as may 
be possible. If a contract permits, 
suitable deduction may be made for 
lamp outages. 


Lumen Output of Lamps 
The lumen output of a series street 
lamp is shown by the curve, “Typical 


Life Performance Curves of Street Series 
Lamps.” Beginning with a new lamp 
it zero per cent life and 100 per cent 
nitial lumens, the lumens gradually 
increase to 25 per cent of rated life, then 
gradually decrease to 100 per cent there- 
of (1,350 burning hours). The average of 
increase and decrease is about 50 per 
‘ent of rated life, which shows that over 
the full period of rated life the average 
lumen output of a street-lighting lamp 
is only slightly less than the initial 
lumens, 

It is a manufacturing difficulty to 
make all incandescent lamps exactly 
like s6 that they will each produce the 
same lumen output over the same period 
of time. The curve is therefore only a 
characteristic performance of a group of 
lamps and is not applicable to individual 
lamps of different sizes and types. Ac 
cordingly, there will appear on a street- 
lighting system from time to time lamps 
that are not producing their proper 
lumen efficiency, although they have not 
been in service for a time up to the 
average burning hour life, while other 
lamps may still be giving good lumen 
output, yet have been in service longer 
than the average life. Therefore, it is 
evident that a constant examination of 
all lamps on the system should be made, 
and lamps showing a reasonably sure 
visible indication of having dropped in 
lumen output should be subjected to the 
tests prescribed by contract aggrement. 
This is an important part of street- 
lighting maintenance. 


Circuit Current 


The series circuit which is in such 
general use today for street-lighting 
systems is distinct from other electric 
circuits and can therefore be turned on 


and off and controlled independently 


I 


from the other circuits The 


irrent 
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furnished to these circuits must be held 
constant at a predetermined ampere 
rating. A multiple street-lighting system 
may be operated on a separate circuit 
or may be tied in with other distribution 
network, and lamps on this system may 
be operated manually or through a pilot 
wire. The current furnished to multiple 
systems must be held constant at a 
predetermined voltage rating. 

All lamps, fixtures, and other equip- 
ment necessary to a street-lighting sys- 
tem must be designed, adjusted, and 
maintained at a current rating to exactly 
correspond with either the ampere or 
the voltage circuit ratings. If this is 
not done, the system will not operate 
properly and produce the illumination 
intended for it. 

There is graphically illustrated on the 
“Lumen Characteristic” curve what 
happens to the lumen output of street- 
lighting lamps from a drop in current 
supply. The curve shows that at 100 
per cent of the amperes 100 per cent of 
the lumens of a lamp will be produced, 
and that the lumens will fall off very 
rapidly as a drop in current takes place, 
until at 10 per cent drop in current there 
will be nearly 50 per cent loss in the 
initial illumination 

A commendable method of a municipal 
check in street-lighting circuits is in use 
in New York City at the present time, 
where through the medium of recording 
ammeters connected in the series circutt 
lines at the substations of the central 
station companies a continuous measure- 
ment is made of the current supplied 
to these circuits while in operation. The 
current supplied to the multiple street- 
lighting system in the same city 1s 
measured by taking periodical observa- 
tions on a volt-meter at the base of 
the ornamental poles of the curb. 

\ municipality should adopt some 
method of checking the electric current 
supplied to its street-lighting system, 


New York 


‘ yew appointment of the first seven 
members of New York City’s offi- 
cial Noise Commission has been an- 
nounced. The Commission will have at its 
disposal all the facilities of the Health 
Department and “some of the best labora- 
tory facilities in the country, if not in the 
world,” Health Commissioner Shirley W. 
Wynne stated on October 20, at the same 
time outlining the possible scope of the 
Commission’s work. He suggested that it 
might begin by investigating possible 
remedies for alleviating the noise nuisance 
under existing ordinances and laws. 

“It seems to me that there are numer- 
ous abuses of the characteristic good 
nature and patience of the New Yorker 
which might be stopped without further 
ado,” the Commissioner told the members 
of the Noise Commission. I have in mind 
such noises as the use of loud-speakers 


either continuously or periodically, as 
may suit the requirements in each lo- 
cality. If the means used in New York 
City is not readily available, some 
simpler method may be adopted that 
will insure the maintenance of correct 
current supply. 
Cleaning 

The proper cleaning of glassware and 
reflector equipment of  street-lighting 
units is an essential part of the main- 
tenance of a lighting system and very 
often does not receive as much attention 
as should be given this work. Street 
lamps are necessarily used out-of-doors, 
where they are exposed to the weather 
and the surrounding conditions of smoke, 
dust, and dirt, each of which has a 
particular effect in seriously preventing 
the free distribution of light produced 
by the lamps used in street-lighting 
units. 

In direct proportion as the quantity 
of smoke, dirt, and dust builds up on 
the street-lighting glassware, the light 
produced by the lamp in the fixture is 
prevented from being fully transmitted 
to useful purposes on the street. Like- 
wise, as the reflectors used on street- 
lighting fixtures become dirty, they will 
entirely fail in their function. Loss of 
light due to smoke, dust, and dirt has 
been found to run as high as 40 per cent 
in some cases. Therefore, it is obvious 
that the glassware and reflector equip- 
ment of street-lighting units should be 
kept thoroughly clean. 

It is probably the general practice 
for central station and service companies 
to wash and clean the street-lighting 
fixtures and equipment used under their 
contracts periodically according to cer- 
tain schedules of time, and at the time 
of cleaning, to remove from service all 
blackened and defective lamps. It is 
desirable, however, for a municipality 
to check these cleaning schedules and 
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the removal of defective lamps, to de- 
termine whether the work is done satis- 
factorily and that the interval between 
cleanings is not too great to insure good 
service. 

A few years ago the city of Newark, 
N. J., reorganized its street-lighting work 
and established complete control of the 
planning of all installations and super- 
vision over the maintenance work per- 
formed by the central station company 
which holds the contract to furnish our 
city with street-lighting service. We 
have not only added a large number of 
new installations to our system, partic- 
ularly along our main traffic and busi- 
ness streets, but have also built up an 
increased efficiency of light output in 
our entire lighting system to the extent 
of something over 22 per cent without 
any increased cost to the city. 

This work was accomplished by the 
city with the hearty cooperation of the 
central station company, chiefly through 
the insertion of an extra reflector inside 
the old fixtures, replacing aluminum 
painted and worn-out exterior reflectors 
with white porcelain enamel ones, and 
an improvement in the cleaning, main- 
tenance, and “turn-on and_ turn-off” 
schedules. 

Our service has been further improved 
by reducing our lamp and circuit out- 
ages to a minimum through a night 
patrol maintained by the city and the 
central station company. The routine 
established for the operation of these 
patrols enables the central station com- 
pany to replace burned-out and defective 
lamps during the night and to check 
on circuit conditions, which has resulted 
in reducing all-night lamp outages to 
an average of slightly less than five per 
night, with an average of about 7,000 
lamps in service per night during the 
year 1928. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented at 


the convention of the American Society for Mu- 
nicipal Improvements. 


Appoints Official Noise Commission 


outside shops and in the home; screech- 
ing of brakes; the unreasonable playing 
of musical instruments in homes at un- 
seasonable hours; the abuse of automobile 
klaxons; the use of muffler cut-outs on 
automobiles and motor-boats; noises from 
milk cans, ash cans, etc.; riveting work 
after a reasonable hour at night; turn- 
stiles in subways, etc. If you will for- 
mulate reasonable rules for the govern- 
ment of these media which are subject 
to our present laws, I will see that they 
are vigorously enforced so far as the 
Health Department is concerned.” 

Other subjects of investigation suggested 
by Commissionef Wynne include the need 
for a complete classification of noises; 
a scientific statement of the effect of 
noise on the human being; some scientific 
measurements of certain types of noises, 
and recommendations as to what consti- 


tutes the border line of reasonable in- 
evitable noise and unreasonable noise; 
the possibilities of sound-absorbing con- 
struction in buildings; what has been done 
in other parts of the world to eliminate 
unnecessary noise; what additional laws, 
if any, are needed to govern the noise 
situation in New York. 


The members of the Commission are: 

Lewis H. Brown, President, Johns-Manville 
Corporation 

Charles C. Burlingham, lawyer and former Presi- 
dent of the New York Board of Educatien 

Dr. Arthur B. Duel, specialist in aural surgery and 
otology 

Dr. Harvey Fletcher, research engineer with the 
Western Electric Co. and author of many 
works on sound 

Dr. Foster Kennedy, neurologist 

Dr. Samuel Joseph Kopetzky, otologist and author 
of works on that subject 

Dr. Frederick Tilney, specialist in neurology and 
author of articles and studies thereon 
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Aids to Better Municipal Purchasing 


By PAUL V. BETTERS 


Instructor, Scoot or CirizeNsHip AND Pusiic Arrains; SecreTary, Municrpa, Researcn Com MISSION, 


ECOMMENDATIONS which, if 
R adopted, will give the city of 

Svracuse, N. Y., an effective and 
economical municipal purchasing organ- 
ization, are embodied in a recent report 
by the School of Citizenship and Public 
Affairs of that city. The report is based 
on a survey recently made by the School 
for the Municipal Research Commission 
of Syracuse, to which it will be sub- 
mitted for action in the near future.* 
As most of the recommendations would 
apply to any city that has not yet 
adopted modern practices in the pur- 
chasing of supplies, materials, and equip- 
ment, a summary of the important 
phases of purchasing covered in the 
report is here given: 


1. Purchasing Organization.—By pro- 
vision of the second-class cities law, an 
ex-officio board composed of the mayor, 
comptroller, commissioner of public works, 
corporation counsel, and city engineer, and 
known as the Board of Contract and 
Supply, is vested with the duty of pur- 
chasing and letting contracts which ex- 
ceed $500. All purchases amounting to 
jess than $500 are made on the open 
market by the secretary of the board. 
The experience of a large number of 
municipalities has been that effective 
purchasing is virtually impossible under 
divided responsibility and authority. The 
regular statutory duties of ex-officio pur- 
chasing board members preclude much 
constructive work on buying problems. 
{n place of the Board of Contract and 
Supply, the report recommends a separ- 
ate department of purchases headed by 
a director to be appointed under civil 
service regulations by the mayor. In 
this connection a charter provision similar 
in all respects to the provision recom- 
mended by Russell Forbes for a pur- 
chasing department in the city of Buffalo, 
N. Y., was suggested. Regulations under 
which the purchasing department is to 
operate should be clearly defined by 
ordinance rather than by charter pro- 
vision. Flexibility is needed in place of 
rigidity. 

2. Emergency Buying.—In most cases 
when purchases are made directly by de- 
partments on the plan of an emergency, 
the municipality loses money. If these 
cases be multiplied, there is wasteful ex- 
penditure of public funds. To eliminate 
this form of buying is one of the prob- 
lems facing governmental buying agents 
in their various jurisdictions. Some cities 





* This report entitled “A Survey of the Board 

of Contract and Supply of Syracuse’ has not 

printed for distribution. However, it will 

be available within a short time and inquiries 

should be addressed to the author at the School 

of Citizenship, Syracuse University, Syracuse, 
New York. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


have promulgated drastic rules and regu- 
lations relative to departmental pur- 
chasing, and the report suggests centering 
all purchases in the Department of Pur- 
chases, with certain necessary emergency 
exemptions. By imposing definite regula- 
tions, emergency buying can be kept at 
minimum, 


3. Standardization and Standard 
Specifications.—N ot all commodities used 
by a city can be standardized. Many 
special or technical materials should be 
purchased without attempting to stand- 
ardize. However, municipalities consume 
many staple articles such as coal, lubri- 
cating oil, furniture, stationery, and equip- 
ment that should be standardized. In 
addition, standard specifications should be 
drawn in order that the city may not be 
forced into trade-mark buying. There 
are definite advantages in standardization 
beside price reduction in the direction of 
simplification of office work, decreased 
overhead costs, and possibility of transfer 
among departments. As long as depart- 
ments are permitted to order the type 
of supplies or materials that are desired, 
disastrous results are bound to occur as 
far as economy in expenditures is con- 
cerned. In order to provide for a definite 
plan in this respect for the city of Syra- 
cuse, a Standardization Board composed 
of the purchasing agent, commissioner 
of public works, city engineer and comp- 
troller is recommended. St. Louis, Balti- 
more and Portland, Ore., have established 
such boards with marked success. Speci- 
fications are also available from various 
sources, chief among which is the Federal 
Specifications Board in the Bureau of 
Standards. 


4. Estimates of Requirements.—W hen 
the budget is adopted, using agencies in 
general know what funds are available 
and for what purposes. In addition, 
systematic record-keeping makes possible 
an indication of the trend of past con- 
sumption. Consideration of these two 
matters by the purchasing agent enables 
him to predict fairly closely current needs. 
Timely buying can be brought about only 
if estimates are at hand from the various 
departments. The survey suggests vesting 
the department of purchases with 
authority to call for departmental esti- 
mates which would make possible the 
arrangement of a weekly buying schedule. 
In all probability, vendors would show 
more interest if their particular com- 
modity were purchased at a specified time. 


5. Publicity and Competition.—Gen- 
erally, several common methods are 
utilized by municipalities in bringing 
purchase requirements to the attention of 
dealers. The newspaper advertisement 
which is mandatory in Syracuse for formal 
competition appears to be the medium 


chiefly relied upon. Telephone inquiries 
or, Im some cases, invitations to quote 
prices, usually suffice for informal buying 
Limited competition can be eliminated 
only by the use of all methods of ac- 
quainting prospective vendors, both local 
and out-of-town. A bulletin board out- 
side of the purchasing agent’s office, in- 
quiries to all dealers, and invitations to 
submit bids or quote prices, has met with 
more success than newspaper notices. It 
is very doubtful whether or not adver- 
tisements locally ever reach distant dealers 
who might be interested in securing a 
portion of the municipality’s business. 
Consequently, these additional practices 
are recommended so that competition may 
be stimulated. For economy in purchas- 
ing it is believed that the three following 
changes should be made: 

a. Receival of three bids before the 
award of any contract, unless the 
commodity is a patent or proprietary 
article. 

b. Increase of the charter limit of $500 
to $1,000 for informal buying. 

c. Placing the matter of surety on 
contracts within the discretion of 
the purchasing agent. 


6. Payment Procedure.—Prompt pay- 
ment of invoices constitutes a saving 
through cash discounts. To facilitate pay- 
ment, a recommendation for the abolish- 
ment of the legal provision requiring 
dealers to swear before a notary public 
on special claim bianks is embodied in 
tne survey. Frequently claims are held 
up because of some technicality that can 
be traced to the fact that there had been 
no pre-audit of purchase orders. This 
pre-audit of the order by the comptroller 
is one of the essential steps in sound 
purchasing procedure, and the report sug- 
gests making a pre-audit of each order. 


7. Inspection and Tests.—A careful 
system of inspections provides assurance 
that the city is receiving merchandise for 
which it contracted. Facilities are at hand 
for testing, and the city is urged to 
establish a thorough system of inspections 
and tests. 


8. Records.—One of the most import- 
ant functions of a purchasing office is the 
keeping of complete and adequate records. 

The study recommends the keeping of 
the following records: 

a. Source of supply record 

b. Quotation records 

c. Record of purchases 


9. Stores and Printing.—The total 





volume of business transacted by the city 
of Syracuse indicates that a central store- 
house should be given consideration. So 
also, the amount of printed material used 
by the city leads to the suggestion that 
the municipality might economically do 
a portion of its own printing. 
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Elections Affect Governmental Structure, Activ- 
ities and Improvements in Many Cities 


N the November elections of this 
] year municipal affairs were in the 
fore, sharing prominence to some extent 
with a few state contests and issues. 
Elections of city officials were held in 
many localities, questions relating to city 
charters were voted upon in a number 
of cases, other propositions of more or 
less importance affecting municipal 
policy or action were passed upon, and 
a considerable number of bond issues 
for public improvements were acted 
upon by the citizens. 


Charters as Election Issues 


In Cincinnati the election resulted in 
victory for six of the nine council candi- 
dates pledged to uphold tke existing 
charter, with its features of the city 
manager and proportional representation. 
In Cleveland the Progressive Government 
Committee, formed to defend the charter 
at the last referendum thereon, and con- 
tinued in existence thereafter as a force 
both for safeguarding the charter and for 
improving its functioning, was an effective 
factor in the elections for council. Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, voted down by a substantial 
majority an amendment to do away with 
proportional representation. Ashtabula, 
Ohio, voted to abolish P. R., however; 
this was the third attempt its opponents 
had made. 

In St. Paul, Minn., a city manager 
charter was rejected at a special election, 
a slight majority of votes being cast 
against it, whereas it would have required 
60 per cent to carry. As the old charter 
had functioned without political scandal 
and had permitted ample representation 
for labor, widespread enthusiasm for a 
change was difficult to arouse 

Indianapolis, Ind., where efforts to put 
the city manager plan into effect had 
been blocked a month before the election, 
when the Indiana Supreme Court, on a 
technicality and by a divided vote, had 
declared void the optional city-manager 
law of 1921, a large protest vote was 
cast against the controlling political ma- 
chine, resulting in its overwhelming de- 
feat 

New Rochelle, N. Y., voted to adopt 
the city manager plan, and Covington, 
Ky., elected commissioners that favor the 
manager idea, but Newport, Cincinnati's 
other Kentucky neighbor, defeated candi- 
dates of this view. 

In Lansing, Mich., a proposal for revi- 
sion of the city charter was carried and 
a commission of nine was elected for the 
purpose, the results of their work to be 
submitted to popular vote. 

A legislative act providing for the estab- 
lishment of a metropolitan district within 
the county of Hartford, Conn., was ap- 
proved by popular vote in the city of 
Hartford. This will permit unified action 
in regard to water-supply, sewage disposal 


and regional planning. Four other towns 
in the county have previously approved 
the district plan. 


Bonds 


In Cincinnati a bond-issue program total- 
ing $12,000,000 was endorsed at the polls. It 
comprised the following: airport improve- 
ment, $500,000; bridge replacements, $350,- 
000; city hall improvements, $125,000; 
city work yards, $200,000; street exten- 
sions and improvements, $3,250,000; muni- 
cipal garage, $250,000; park and play- 
ground improvements, enlargements and 
replacements, $3,000,000; fire and police 
signal system, $725,000; purchase of exist- 
ing traffic and boulevard lights, and ex- 
tension of system, $400,000; Union Ter- 
minal approach, $1,500,000; University of 
Cincinnati buildings, $1,700,000. 

In Cleveland, bond issues totaling $7,- 
845,000 obtained slight majorities but 
failed of the necessary 55 per cent. 

In Chicago a $3,000,000 bond issue for 
the improvement and enlargement of 
Lincoln Park was approved, but other 
issues mounting to many millions were 
defeated. These included a $20,000,000 
proposition for an elevated pleasure high- 
way. 

Philadelphia authorized a bond issue of 
$2,000,000 for the purchase of voting 
machines, and various other Pennsylvania 
cities or counties approved the use of 
machines, without being called upon to 
vote funds. (See brief article on page 
152.) 

Among the smaller bond issues passed 
were: 


approved by the voters, but another re- 
quiring it to be done by a private agency 
was defeated. In New York City the 
creation of a sanitary commission to cen- 
tralize sanitation activities, including 
street cleaning and disposal of refuse, 
which have heretofore been under the 
jurisdiction of the five boroughs, was ap- 
proved. 


The Ohio Taxation Amendment 

All cities in Ohio have an interest in 
the tax classification amendment added 
to the state constitution by action of the 
voters at this election. It replaces the 
uniform rule of taxation contained in the 
constitution of 1851, under which all 
property, both real and personal, was re- 
quired to be taxed at a uniform rate. 
As a result of this rule, an immense 
amount of personal property, particularly 
securities, went into hiding or was sent 
to other states, and a total of such 
intangibles estimated at between $7,000,- 
000,000 and $12,000,000,000 has escaped 
taxation. The amendment permits the 
Legislature to classify property for tax- 
ation and allows different tax rates for 
different classes. The rural districts have 
opposed such measures in fear that taxes 
on land would be increased; but the 
placing of a tax limit of 15 mills on the 
dollar in the amendment, in addition to 
the argument that moderate tax rates on 
personal property will produce more 
revenue than rates high enough to drive 
it into hiding, finally brought the amend- 
ment a favorable vote in both rural and 
urban districts, after a thoroughgoing cam- 
paign in its favor by the All-Ohio Tax 
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DEL CUbuceuuabesenckns ctu pednen's { Dt rdpiis phehie thicken keebscde nee bes «os « 75,000 
ES ERS SS” ee eee 185,000 
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A considerable number of school bond 
issues were approved, ranging from 
$3,000,000 in Louisville, Ky., $2,000,000 in 
Altoona, Pa., and $1,00,000 in Richmond 
County, Ga. (Augusta), to $25,000 
for a school auditorium in Gypsum, Ohio, 
with issues of various intermediate sizes 
in about twenty places. 


In San Francisco a proposition for the 


League, supported by farm and business 
organizations alike. Cities, which have 
been hampered heretofore by the combin- 
ation of the uinform rule and the tax 
limit, are expected to obtain greater 
freedom in raising revenue, because of 
greater possible proceeds from personal 
property and because levies beyond the 
15-mill limit can be made by a city if 


disposal of garbage by incineration was approved by popular vote therein. 
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A Survey of Water-Meter Rates in the 
United States—Part VII 


The rates here given in detail are from the original reports furnished to 
THE AMERICAN City in connection with the water-supply statistics published 


in The Municipal Index for 1929. 


In The Municipal Index only domestic 


maximum and industrial minimum rates were given, together with many other 
statistics besides rates. 


TEXAS (Continued) 


Port Arthur, 458,000 


Minimum, $1.16 


3,000 gallons ar 

rental. 
Gals. per Month 

Next 97,000 
sa 100,000 
= 100,000 
s 100,000 
« 100,000 
- 500,000 
~ 9,000,000 
* 15,000,000 


Over 25,000,000 
Meter Rental 
Size of Meter 


” 


_ 
~ eos 
ad 


‘ compou 


” 


& to how 


3” compou 


nd 


nd 


4” compound 
6” compound 


Ranger, 10,000. 


Gals. per Month 


2,000 to 


50,000 


50,000 to 100,000 
100,000 to 500,000 


Over « 


Robstown, 3,500 


100 000 


Gals. per Month 


First 3,000 
Next 3,000 
“2,000 


“ 9 


Over 10/000 


San Antonio, 235,000. 


per 
id including 


month 


, allowing 


20¢ meter 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
32¢ 


Per Month 
Sum 


Per 1 


Per 1 


Domestic 


30¢ 
25¢ 
26¢ 
24¢ 
22¢ 
20¢ 
ls¢ 
l6e 


one 


5. 50 
10.00 


000 Gals. 
we 

45¢ 

40¢ 

35¢ 


$1.50 
,000 Gals. 
o0e¢ 
40¢ 
30¢ 


2o¢ 


Minimum, 889 cubic feet per month, 96¢ 


gross plus meter rent. Sprinklin 


inciuded 


g privilege 


Minimum, 468 cubic feet per month, 63¢ 


gross pilus meter rent. 

ling rate. : 

excess, 10 per 100 cubic feet. 
Commercial 


Cu. Ft. per Month 


Per 100 Cu. Ft. Bill 
1s¢ 


Special non-sprink- 


Total 


First 535 $ .96 
Next 265 1s¢ 1.44 

nd 3,200 lle 4.96 

= 4,000 10¢ 8.96 

_ 4,000 V¢ 12.56 

« 8,000 S¢ 18.96 

. 5,000 7¢ 24.56 

“104,000 6. 5¢ 92.16 

“ 186,000 6¢ 173.76 

“ 264,000 5. 6¢ 321.60 

“ 264,000 5.3¢ 461.52 

“ 404,000 4.87¢ 658.27 

“ 466,700 4.5¢ 868.27 
Excess 3.75¢ 

Monthly Meter and Minimum Charge 
Allowance 

Sizeof Meter Mini- Cu. Ft 
Meter Rent mum Com. Res 

5” $ .24 $ .96 535 sso 

4” 36 «1.50 800 1,400 

a 48 2.00 1,300 1,900 
14” 72 4.00 3,100 4,900 

2” .96 6.00 5,000 5,900 

3” 4.45 12.00 11,300 11,900 

4” 5.56 16.00 16,300 15,300 

6” 10.00 32.00 39,400 34,400 

Slaton, 5,000. 

Gals. per Month Total Bill 
2,000 $1.50 
3,000 2 
4,000 2.40 
5,000 2.70 

Excess, 25¢ per 1,000 gallons. 

Trinity, 2,500. 

Gals. per Month 

First 3,000 $2.00 
Per 1,000 Gals 

Next 10,000 35¢ 

Over 13,000 20¢ 





Definitions 


Meter Rent.—In some works a charge 
is made for the rent of meters fur- 
nished and owned by the department. 
Where such a charge is made, it is in 
reality a service charge and it must 
be so classified. The service charg: as 
now used ordinarily covers meter rent 
and much more, so that the meter rent 
represents only a fraction of the amount 
of what may be considered the normal 
service charge. Cases may be found 
where meter rents are used in connec- 
tion with a minimum rate, but with this 
minor exception the service charge is 
not used in connection with a minimum 
rate. 

Minimum Rate.—A minimum rate is 


an amount that is collected in any 
event, even though the price of the 
quantity of water registered by the 


meter does not amount to it. 

Service Charge.—A service charge is 
a charge for the service, which is in 
addition to the amount that is charged 
for water. 

Modified Service Charge.—Under this 
form there is a minimum charge for 
a certain quantity of water, and the 
amount of the minimum is made up of 
what would otherwise be the service 
charge and the meter rate for that 
quantity of water that is furnished for 
the minimum charge. 

Uniform Rate.—A rate per thousand 
gallons or per hundred cubic feet that 
is charged uniformly for all quantities 
of water sold. 

Jump Scale.—The quantities of water 
up to a certain limit are charged at 
a certain price; beyond that limit and 
inside another limit another and lower 
price is made, and beyond that there is 
another limit and another price, and so 
on. In some cases, two prices only are 
used; in others three, four or more, up 
to a dozen or twenty; and, in fact, divi- 
sions may be so numerous that the 
scale practically becomes a table which 
gives the water rate for every quantity 
of water that a meter records. 

Modified Jump Scale.—Under this ar- 
rangement each step in the jump scale 
is subdivided into two parts, the sec- 
ond of which comprises all those quan- 
tities for which it would be possible to 
get a lower rate by drawing more water. 
For these quantities a lump sum col- 
lection is made, which sum is the 
minimum that could be obtained under 
the next step. For the first part of 
each step the rate remains as with the 
jump schedule. 

Sliding Scale-—Under this arrange- 
ment the water first drawn up to a cer- 
tain limit is charged at a certain rate. 
Additional quantities are charged at a 
lower rate, but the higher charge on the 
first quantity remains as part of the 
bill in all cases. 

—From “Meter Rates for Water 
Works,” by Allen Hazen, published by 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York. 





1 OOo 
1.000 
Over 12,000 


Next 


1O¢ 
We 
20¢ 


Commercial 


First 30,000 
Next 30,000 
Over 60,000 


Wichita Falls, 60,000 
Crals per Mo 


er 


10¢ 
Oe 
20¢ 


1,000 Gals. Total Bill 


First +.000 2he $1.00 
Next 6,000 23¢ 2.38 
20,000 22¢ 6.78 
«“ 20.000 2le 10.98 
. 10,000 20¢ 20. 98 
e 10 000 1¢ 30.48 
150,000 1s 57.48 
200 OOO 17 91.48 
250,000 lie 131.48 
200 000 15¢ 168.98 
Balan ls¢ 
Minimum, $1 per month 
UTAH 
Logan City, 10,000 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 10,000 ll¢ 
Next 250,000 10¢ 
200,000 ve 
* 00,000 7¢ 
Over 1,000,000 6¢ 
Minimum, $1.10 per month allowing 
10,000 gallons 
Tooele, 4,900 
Minimum, $3, allowing 2,700 cubic feet. 


lialance, 10¢ per 100 cubic feet 


VERMONT 


Barre, 11,000 


Cu. Ft 
First 3,000 
Next 9,000 

2,000 


Over 24,000 
Minimum 


Northfield, 1 900 


per Quarter 


Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
20¢ 
12¢ 
s¢ 
oe 


$S per_year 


Minimum, $1.75 per quarter for 800 cubic 


feet 


Over 


I; xcess, 


22\e¢ per 100 « 


Rutland, 17,500 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter 
First 25,000 
25,000 to 50,000 
50,000 to 250,000 
250,000 to 500,000 


500,000 to 2,000,000 
2,000,000 to 2,500,000 
2,500,000 to 3,000,000 
3,000 000 
Minimum, $7 per year. 


ubic feet 


Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
oe 
be 
i¢ 
de 
2¢ 
o¢ 
i¢ 
be 











Waco, 60,000 
Gals. per Month 
2,000 


First $1.00 
Per 1,000 Gals 
Next 1,000 3s¢ 
” 2,000 33e¢ 
* 2,500 30¢ 
* 2,500 27¢ 
- 5,000 224 
* 5,000 18 4e 
Over 20,000 15¢ 
Waxahachie, 10,000 
Domestic 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 4,000 y) 


Springfield, 5,000 


Gals. per Six Months 


First 50,000 
Next 50,000 

* 50,000 

“ 50,000 
Balance 

Minimum, $4 
15,000 gallons, 


Winooski, 6,000 
Cu. Ft 

1,000 to 12,000 

12,000 to 18,000 
18,000 to 30,000 

$0,000 to 60,000 

Over 60,000 


for 


per Quarter 


Per 1,000 Gals 
20¢ 
L5¢ 
124¢ 
10¢ 
7%4é 


six months, allowing 


Per 100 Cu. Ft 
20¢ 
15¢ 
l2e 
ll¢ 
10¢ 


Minimum, $2 per quarter 


VIRGINIA 


Alexandria, 25,000 


Gals. per Month 


First $3334 

Next 6, 66624 
10,000 

e 20,000 

. 40,000 

* 160,000 

Over 320,000 


~ 


$1.00 
Per 1,000 Gals 
De 
2i¢ 
20¢ 


Service Charge 


Size of Meter 


7 
Ir 
:i 
‘i 
- 
} 
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Bristol, Va. and Tenn. 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 50,000 20¢ 
Next 50,000 L5¢ 

“ 100,000 12¢ 

. 100,000 10¢ 

» 100,000 se 

. 100,000 7e 

e 100,000 be 
Over 1,000,000 a¢ 


Minimum, $2 per month 


Charlottesville, 15,000 
Domest ‘ 
Cu, Ft. per Month Per 1 000 Cu Ft. 


First 1,000 $2.62 
Next 1.000 2.25 

“ 1,000 1.50 

* 1,000 1.1244 
Over 4,000 WO 


Minimum, $1.00 per month 
Factory Kates 


First 10,000 97 4¢ 
Next 20,000 S2hee 
* 10,000 75¢ 

Over 40,000 6O¢ 


Minimum, $5.00 per month. 


Chatham, 1,500 

In buildings where there is neither bath 
nor toilet, but only house faucets, the 
minimum is $4.50 per quarter, with an 
allowance of 9,000 gallons. Excess at 40¢ 
per 1,000 gallons up to 30,000 gallons. 

In buildings having bath and toilet, or 
either, or hose hydrant, the munimum is 
$7.50 per quarter for not exceeding 15,009 
gallons, Excess at following rates 

Gals, per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals. 


15,000 to 30,000 40¢ 
30,000 to 100,000 25¢ 
100,000 to 250,000 20¢ 
250,000 to 650,000 12%é 
More than 650,000 10¢ 
Colonial Beach, 1,500. 

Gals. Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 100,000 50¢ 
Next 150,000 30¢ 

* 250,000 25¢ 
Over 500,000 20¢ 


Danville, 25,000 

Rates on sewered streets within city 
limut 

Minimum, $2.25 per quarter, allowing 
20,000 gallons 

Excess: 10¢ per 1,000 gallons. for first 
100,000. S¢ per 1,000 gallons for additional 

Rates on unsewered streets within city 
limits 

Minimum, $1.50 per quarter, allowing 
12,500 gallons. 

Excess: Same as above. 


Harrisonburg, 7,500. 
Domestic 


Water Allowance Excess 
Gals, Amount Per 1,000 Gals, 
5,000 $1.25 d0¢ 
10,000 2.50 25¢ 
15,000 3.00 23¢ 
20,000 3.60 2l¢ 
25,000 4.50 20¢ 
30,000 4.50 ls¢ 
Small Businesses 
50,000 6.00 12¢ 
Large Businesses 

250,000 25.00 10¢ 

500,000 50.00 10¢ 

750,000 67.50 10¢ 
1,000,000 85.00 10¢ 
1,500,000 120.00 10¢ 
2,000,000 160.00 10¢ 
2,500,000 200 . 00 10¢ 
3,000,000 240.00 10¢ 
+, 500,000 2580.00 10¢ 
4,000,000 320.00 10¢ 
5,000,000 400.00 10¢ 
6,000,000 450.00 10¢ 


Hopewell, 15,000 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals, 


First 150,000 1344¢ 
Next 75,000 L2¢ 
- 37,500 1033¢ 
» 75,000 Vee 
we 112,500 Se 
° 1,550,000 63g¢ 
- 75,000,000 be 
- 125,000,000 52g ¢ 
* 250,000,000 5 bye 


Minimum, $1 per month 


Lynchburg, 40,000, 


Excess 

Cu. Ft. per Mo. Amount Per 1,000Cu. Ft. 
560 (min.) $1.00 $1.50 
3,000 5.40 1.50 
10,000 15.90 1.20 
20,000 27.90 .90 
40,000 45.90 .75 
70,000 65.40 . 60 


Norfolk, 200,000. 


Gals, per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals. 


First / 25¢ 
300,000 to 1,200,000 15¢ 
Over 1,200,000 de 


Minimum, $1.00 per quarter. 


Service Charge 
Size of Meter 


Ne 


~ 
D> & OO ROW Oe 


x 


Norton, 3,600 
Gals. per Mouth 
First 30,000 
Next 70,000 
* 150,000 
* 250,000 
Over 500,000 


Per Year 
$6.00 
8.00 
16.00 
36,00 
50.00 
100.00 
180.00 
400.00 
800. 00 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
5Oe 
40¢ 
d0¢ 
25¢ 
Special 


Monthly Service and Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Service Minimum 

“4” $0.50 $1.50 

%” 75 1.75 

1 1.25 2.25 
1K” 2.00 3.00 
1” 3.00 4.00 

x 6.00 7.00 


Radford, 7,500. 
Domestic 
Gals. per Month 
First 2,000 
Next 3,000 
= 5,000 
10,000 
30,000 
50,000 


. 
Minimum, $1.00 per month 


Commercial 
First 15,000 
Next 20,000 
ns 65,000 


Service Charge 
Size of Meter 


Richmond, 193,104. 
Cu. Ft. per Month 

First 10,000 

Next 10,000 

* 10,000 

Over 30,000 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
40¢ 


35¢ 
30¢ 
25¢ 
20¢ 
15¢ 


25¢ 
20¢ 
15¢ 
15¢ 


Per Month 
20¢ 
20¢ 
20¢ 
50¢ 
75¢ 


1.00 

Per 100 Cu, Ft. 
lle 
ve 


7¢ 
5¢ 


Minimum, 66¢ per month 


Roanoke, 71,000. 
Gals. per Month 
First 20,000 
Next 200,000 
é 780,000 
Over 1,000,000 
Service Charge 
Size of Meter 
Sy ‘or %” 


me 


1 1 


thw 


” 


co. 


1 


Staunton, 13,000. 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter 
First 700 


700 to 4,700 
4,700 to 26,700 
26,700 to 400,000 
Over 400,000 
Service Charge 
Size of Service 
%% 


WASHINGTON 
Aberdeen, 25,000. 
Cu. Ft. per Month 
500 


First 

Next 500 
c 1,400 
“ 1,100 
= 2,500 
« 29,000 
= 19,000 
_ 46,000 

Over 100,000 


Anacortes, 8,000. 


Cu. Ft. per Month 
First ¢ 


Next 2,000 
* 6,000 
Over 8,500 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
1s¢ 
ll¢ 
7¢ 


Per Month 
$0.70 


.00 
.50 
.0 
.00 
.00 

00 
.0O 


oer 


re 


$3.15 
Per 100 Cu. Ft, 
45¢ 
30¢ 
15¢ 
4ho¢ 
Per Month 
$0.10 
25 
.45 
.60 
55 
1,35 


$1.50 
Per 100 Cu. Ft. 

30¢ 

25¢ 

20¢ 

15¢ 

10¢ 

7¢ 

6¢ 

5¢ 


$1.30 
Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
30¢ 


20¢ 
7¢ 


Cashmere,’ 1,300. 
Commercial 
Minimum, $1.50 per month, including 
6,000 gallons. Excess 15¢ per_1,000 gallons 


Manufacturing 
Gals. per Month 
Oto 12; $1.50 
Per 1,000 Gals. 
12,000 to 100,000 10¢ 
100,000 to 200,000 ve 
200,000 to 300,000 s¢ 
Over 300,000 7¢ 
Domestic 
Oto 12, $1.50 
Per 1,000 Gals 
12,000 to 100,000 12¢ 
100,000 to 200,000 10¢ 
Over 200,000 Ve 


Grandview, 1,100. 
Gals. per Month 


First 3,000 $1.50 
Per 1,000 Gals 
3,000 to 5,000 25¢ 
Over 5,000 s¢ 


_ For meters larger than 5’, meter rent 
is 10¢ per month. 


Hoquiam, 15,000. 


Domestic 

Cubic Feet Per 100 Cu. Ft 

First 1,200 37.5¢ 
Next 300 36¢ 

7 1,100 33.75¢ 

“ 1,400 30¢ 

* 1,000 27¢ 

2 1,000 25¢ 

* 1,000 23.6¢ 

8 3,000 22.5¢ 

” 5,000 22¢ 

* 10,000 2l¢ 

° 5,000 20¢ 

* 10,000 19. 5¢ 

Industrial 

First 3,000 15¢ 
Next 3,000 L5¢ 

* 1,000 14. 5¢ 

os 3,000 13.5¢ 

* 5,000 13¢ 

“ 5,000 12¢ 

“ 5,000 10. 5¢ 

“ 5,000 9.5¢ 

” 5,000 8. 5¢ 

os 5,000 7.5¢ 

* 10,000 7. 5¢ 

* 50,000 6¢ 
Over te 

Kelso, 10,000. 

Cu. Ft. per Month 

First 400 $1.50 
Per 100 Cu. Ft. 

Next 400 35¢ 

700 30¢ 

dl 1,500 25¢ 

od 3,000 20¢ 

= 6,000 lé¢ 

“ 12,000 13¢ 

* 24,000 ll¢ 

“ 48,000 Ge 
Over 96,000 7¢ 


Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Per Month 


4" or $1.50 
4d 3.00 

1k” 5.00 

od 10.00 

21a” 17.50 

ed 30.00 

4” 50.00 

6” 75.00 


For metered services over 4” where the 


meter is owned by the city, the following 
meter rentals are charged: 


Size of Meter Per Moaoth 
a $1.00 
1%” 2.00 
2” 3.00 
2%” 4.00 
3” 5.00 
4” 6.00 
id 8.00 


Okanogan, 1,500. 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 


First 5,000 30¢ 
Next 5,000 20¢ 

* 10,000 L5¢ 
Over 20,000 5¢ 


Minimum, $1.50 per month. 


Olympia, 14,000. 


. Domestic 
Cu. Ft. per Mo, Per 100 Cu. Ft. Total Bild 
First 400 25¢ $1.00 
Next 400 25¢ 2.00 
> 400 24¢ 2.96 
sc 400 22¢ 3.54 
“ 400 20¢ 4.64 
? 1,000 19¢ 6.54 
A 1,000 18¢ 8.34 
, 1,000 16¢ 9.94 
~ 10,000 15¢ 24.94 
. 10,000 ll¢ 35.94 
? 10,000 10¢ 45.94 
“ 15,000 s¢ 57.94 
“ 50,000 7¢ 92.94 
“ 50,000 6¢ 122.94 
Over 150,000 5¢ 





the 
ing 


=_— 


Oe 
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Commercial 
First 50,000 20¢ 10.00 
Next 50,000 18¢ 19.00 
100,000 14¢ 33.00 
* 100,000 10¢ 43.00 
* 100,000 8¢ 51.00 
“ 100,000 7¢ 58.00 
“ 500,000 6¢ 88.00 
Excess 5¢ 


Pasco, 3,500. 
Cu. Ft. per Month 
500 


First $2.00 
Per 100 Cu; Ft, 
Next 500 
* 1,000 25¢ 
S 2,000 20¢ 
“ 2,000 15¢ 
* 6,000 4¢ 
Over 12,000 4¢ 
Port Angeles, 11,000. 
Cu. Ft. per Month 
First 400 $1.35 
Per 100 Cu. Ft, 
Next 800 20¢ 
wd 600 15¢ 
= 1,200 10¢ 
° 22,000 9¢ 
“ 15,000 7¢ 
« 70,000 6¢ 
° 30,000 5 
Over 140,000 2¢ 
Minimum Charges 
Size of Meter Per —— 
d 44’ $1.3 
4” 1.50 
2.50 
14” 3.00 
_ 5.00 
3” 10.00 
4” 15.00 
} 6” 30.00 
Gactremtt 5,000. 
. Ft Per 100 Cu. Ft, 
First’ 1, 500 16¢ 
Next 3,500 O¢ 
= 25, poo 7¢ 
S 5¢ 
Over ay ‘000 3¢ 


Spokane, 135,000. 
Domestic 
Minimum, 50¢ per month, allowing 600 
cubic feet. Excess, 8¢ per i00 cubic feet. 
Commercial 
Minimum, 80¢ per month, allowing 600 
cubic feet. Excess, 8¢ per 100 cubic feet 
up to 150,000. For all water over 150,000 
cubic fect from the low pressure service 
only, 4¢ per 100 cubic feet. For services 
larger than 1” the following minimum 


os rates apply: 
Size of Allowance 
Service Cu. Ft. Per Month 
1” 1,200 $1.00 
j - 2, 2.00 
3” 5,000 4.00 
4” 6,000 5.00 
6” 10,000 8.00 
8” 18,750 15.00 
10” 25,000 20.00 
Yakima, 25,000 
Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu, Ft, 
First 1,200 20¢ 
Next 4, 800 10¢ 
s¢ 


6,000 
Over 12'000 6¢ 
Monthly Service and Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Service Minimum 

4” and 4” $0.25 as 
wa 75 
1%” 75 2.00 
al 1.00 2.25 
3” 1.50 2.75 
4” 2.00 3.25 
6” 3.00 4.25 

WEST VIRGINIA 

| Bluefield, 19,500. 

Gallons Per 1,000 Gals, 
First 2, sO0¢ 
Next 3,000 60¢ 

Sa 20,000 40¢ 

* 225,000 32¢ 
Over 250,000 25¢ 


Buckhannon, 5,000. 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals, 
‘ 60¢ 


First 2,000 U 
Next 8,000 45¢ 
* — 10,000 37 ee 
“ 20.000 30¢ 
“ 30,000 2244 
“ 40,000 18¢ 
Over 110,000 15¢ 
Charleston, 68,000. 
Gals. Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 50,000 30¢ 
Next .000 25¢ 
“ 100,000 18¢ 
= 300,000 14¢ 
i = 500,000 12¢ 
Over 1,000,000 1l¢ 
Minimum, $1 per month, 


Clarksburg, 3 34,000. 
Cu. Ft. per Month 

First 4,000 

Next 16,000 


Excess 


Fairmont, 29,000. 
Gals. per Month 
First 25,000 
Next 25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
Over 150.000 
Minimum Charges 
Size of Meter 


eeee 


‘ 
l 
1% 
1h, 
4” 
6” 


Martinsburg, 15,000 


Gals > i Speartee 
First »,000 
Next 75,000 

- 400,000 

= 300,000 


Over 1,000,000 


Montgomery, 4,000 
Gals 
First 1,000 


N 


SEEEE 


5 ‘000 
5,000 
5,000 
10,000 
15,000 
20,000 


2? 
ereere ene ey 
a 


Moundsville, 15,000. 
Gals. per Month 


First 10,000 
Next 20,000 
bs 30,000 
“9 40,000 
- ee aoe 


Over 1 ‘b00'000 


Minimum Rates 
Size of Meter 


Mt. Hope, 3,500. 
vais, 
First 1,000 
Next 50,000 
* 50,000 
Over 101,000 


Mullens, 4,000. 
Gals, per Month 
First 5,000 
Next 5,000 
* 20,000 
* 20,000 
Over 50,000 


DECEMBER, 


Per 100 Cu, Ft, 


26¢ 
19¢ 
ll\é 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
40¢ 


35¢ 
30¢ 
25¢ 
20¢ 
15¢ 
1l2é 


Per Month 
BS 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
20¢ 
10¢ 
7Me 
be 
4¢ 


$1.10 
Per 1,000 Gals, 
$1.10 


.55 
45 
.40 
35 
.30 
25 


-20 


Per 1,000 Gals, 
40¢ 


30¢ 
20¢ 
15¢ 
13¢ 
10¢ 

d¢ 


Per Month 
fe 
1.00 
2.00 
5.00 
7.00 
0.00 
5.00 
20.00 


tot 


$1.25 
Per 1,000 Gals. 
50¢ 
40¢ 
30¢ 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
75¢ 
70¢ 
60¢ 
5O0¢ 
4U0¢ 


Minimum, $1.50 per month. 


Parkersburg, 30,000. 
Gals. per Quarter 


First 15,000 
Next 15,000 
* 45,000 
“ 75,000 
* 150,000 
* 300,000 


Over 600,000 
Minimum, 
9,000 gallons, 


Shepherdstown, 1,100. 
Gals. per Month 
First 10,000 


$2.25 per quarter, 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
25¢ 
20¢ 
15¢ 
12¢ 
10¢ 
9¢ 
sé 


allowing 


Per 1,000 Gals. 


5O0¢ 
Next 20,000 40¢ 
Excess 37 4e 
Minimum, $1.00 per month. 


Weirton, 20,000. 
Gals. per Quarter 
F irst 10, 000 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
55¢ 
40¢ 
30¢ 


Per 1,000 Gals, 
67}4¢ 


60¢ 
51¢ 
42¢ 
ete ld 


1929 


Leena | 00 


Gals. per Quarter 


First 5,000 
Next ),000 
. 40 000 
100,000 

os 550,000 


Over 1,000,000 
Minimum 


WISCONSIN 
Appleton, 23,000. 


Per 100 Cu 


Cu, 
First 
Next 


Ft. per Quarter G 
00 


500 
3,000 
6,000 

40,000 
50,000 
50,000 
150,000 
200,000 
500,000 

1,000,000 

Service Charges 
Size of Meter 


Oo a be CON. DON. me 


~ 


to 


Beloit and South Beloit, 25,000 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter 


F irst 10,000 
Next 15,000 
- 25,000 

7 50,000 
100,000 


Over 200,000 
Service Charge 
Size of Meter 
yg"? 
7 
1 
1} 4’ 


, 
, 

, 

, 
7 
, 

, 

, 


Brodhead, 1,700 


Gals. per Quarter 


First 5,000 
Next 20,000 
bg 38,000 
. 54,000 
“ 90,090 
* 180,000 


Over 38, ,000 


Per 1,000 Gals, 


ross 
23¢ 
22¢ 
20¢ 
18¢ 
16¢ 
13¢ 
ll¢ 
se 
6¢ 
5¢ 
3¢ 


$2.25 per quarter 


50e¢ 
40¢ 
35¢ 
25¢ 
lSe 
12¢ 


Per 100 Cu, 


1s¢ 
13¢ 
10¢ 
0¢ 
i¢ 
o¢ 


Ft, 


Per Quarter 
$1.25 


1.50 


2.00 
3.00 
4.00 
6.00 
2.00 


4 00 
7.50 


Per 1,000 Gals, 
d0¢ 
2o¢ 
22¢ 
20¢ 
12¢ 


Minimum, $1.25 per quarte.. 


Cedarburg, 2,000. 
Gals. per Quarter 
First 5,000 
Next 5,000 
“ 10,000 
20,000 
Over 40,000 
Meter Rents 
Size of Meter 


oe 
Se 


Per 1,000 Gals. 

35¢ 
30¢ 
25¢ 
20¢ 
15¢ 


Per Qus arter 


$0 


8 75 

4” .90 

1.00 
1” 1.50 

- 2.00 

3” 3.00 

4” 5.00 

6” 10.00 

Chillon, 1,900. 

Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 4,000 Minimum 
Next 16,000 40¢ 

* 20,000 30¢ 

30,000 2U¢ 
Over 70,000 15¢ 
Minimum Charge 

uze of Meter Per Quarter 

a $2.50 

ZN 3.0 

ee 4.00 
1%” 6.00 

2” and over 7.Q 

Evansville, 2,209. 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
Gross Net 
First 500 20¢ Ls¢ 
Next 1,500 l7¢ l5¢ 

* 56,000 lig 12¢ 

Over 7,000 10¢ S¢ 
Service Charge 

Size of Meter Per Quarter 

Gross Net 

%” and %" $1.00 $ .75 

%” 1.25 1.06 

_ 1.75 1.50 

1k” 2.00 2.50 

_ 5.00 4.00 

3” 7.80 6.00 

4” 12.00 10.00 








160 


Pennimore, Lac 2 


Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 
2,500 


First Minimum 
Next 27,500 45¢ 
70,000 30¢ 
- 100,000 20¢ 
Over 200,000 15¢ 


Minimum 


ize of Meter Per Quarter 
$1.25 
: 1.50 
] 2.00 
l ‘ 2.30 
2 4.00 
Fond du Lac, 28,500 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 
First 000 25¢ 
xt 20,000 20¢ 
75.000 L5¢ 
( r 100,000 7¢ 
service Charge 
ize of Meter Per Quarter 
4 $0.75 
40 
l 1.00 
1.50 
00 
$00 
»00 
( 10.00 
s 15.00 


Green Bay, 36,500 


u. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
First 00 24e¢ 
Next 1,500 22¢ 

1,000 20¢ 
7,000 1s8¢ 
15,000 l4¢ 
25.000 12¢ 
. 25,000 10¢ 
- 25.000 s¢ 
r 100,000 5e¢ 


Service Charge 


ze of Meter Per Quarter 


Janesville, 25,000 


Cu Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu, Ft 
First 1,000 Minimum 
Next 0,000 15¢ 

40,000 12¢ 
50,000 10¢ 

= 100,000 ye 

* 700,000 s¢ 

Over 000,000 2¢ 


Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Per Quarter 


$1.75 

‘ 2.00 

l 2.25 
1” 3.00 
2 4.00 

1 12.00 
6 18.75 
S 25.00 
10 37.50 
12 50.00 


Juneau, 1,200 


Gals. per Six Months Per 1,000 Gals 
00 j 


First 3,000 60¢ 
Next 2,000 55¢ 
s 5,000 We 
e 5,000 45¢ 
6% 5,000 40¢ 
. 10,000 30¢ 
“a 10,000 2h¢ 
. 60,000 20¢ 
oo 1,000,000 15¢ 
” 1,000,000 12¢ 
Over 21,000,000 10¢ 


Minimum, $2 per six months 


- LaCrosse, 31,000. 
Cu. Ft. per Six Months Per 100 Cu. Ft 
First 2,000 15¢ 
Next 27,000 10¢ 
“ 100,000 Se 
= 1,000,000 4a¢ 
Over 1,129,000 3e 
Minimum, $2.50 per 6 months, plus 


meter reading charge of 25¢ for 6 months and 
a surcharge of 5 per cent on each bill 


Manitowoc, 25,000 


Cu, Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft 


First 5,000 18¢ 
Next 5,000 l6¢ 
«“ 5,000 12¢ 
* 5,000 S¢ 
5,000 6¢ 
Over 25,000 4¢ 


Minimum, 35¢ per month 


Marshfield, 8,000 


Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 13,942 35¢ 
Next 13,058 30¢ 
63,000 25¢ 
* 135,000 20¢ 
Over 225,000 15e 
Minimum, $2.50 per quarter, allowing 


7.155 gallons 
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Neenah, 8.000 


Gals. per Quarter Per§1,000 Gals 
40¢ 


First 10,000 
Next 40,000 34e 
” 30,000 28e¢ 
* 200.000 22¢ 
Over 300,000 16¢ 
Service Charge 

Size of Meter Per Quarter 
$0.75 
75 
1” 1.50 
l XO 
2 ».00 
4 10.00 


New Holstein, 1,490 
(,als. per (Quarter 


First 5,000 $2.75 
Per 1,000 Gals 
Next 10,000 35¢ 
* 15,000 25¢ 
* 20,000 15¢ 
Over 50,000 10¢ 
New Richmond, 2,500 
(ra per Quarter 
First 000 $1.00 
Per 1,000 Gals. 
Next 3,000 30¢ 
° 4,000 15¢ 
Excess to 100,000 Se 
Over 100,000 tice 


Minimum, $4 per year 


Oshkosh, 40,000 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
First 3,000 28¢ 

3,000 to 10,000 i4¢ 
10,000 to 30,000 10¢ 
30,000 to 100,000 s¢ 
Over 100,000 6¢ 


Minimum, $2 per quarter 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 
First 3,300 27¢ 
Next 58,700 22¢ 

* 20,000 16¢ 
Over 32,000 74é 


Minimum, $2.25 per quarter. 


Racine, 71,300 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu, Ft. 
First 1,000 20¢ 
Next 14,000 1s¢ 

5 35,000 15¢ 

S 50,000 ll¢ 

* 100,000 S¢ 

* 200,000 6¢ 
Over 400,000 5é¢ 


Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Per Month 


ly $0.50 
ed 2.25 
l 4.00 
114” 9.00 
2 16.00 
} $6.00 
4 1.00 
6” 144.00 


Rhinelander, 7,000 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 


First 750 ll¢ 
Next 4.250 se 

. 20,000 6¢ 

. 25,000 i¢ 

* 100,000 3%é 


Over 150,000 


Minimum Charges 


Size of Meter Per Quarter 
4 
5 


. $1.2 
sy 1.50 
ed 2.00 
19” 2.50 
2” 4.00 
4 9.00 
6” 16.00 


Rice Lake, 5,000. 
Gals. per Quarter 


First 18,000 37 4é 
Next 32,000 30¢ 
- 50,000 15¢ 
“ 150,000 12¢ 

“ 250,000 Slee 
7¢ 


_ 500,000 
Minimum, $1.50 per quarter 


Sheboygan, 40,242 


Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 


First 600 Minimum 
Next 2,400 17¢ 
“ 3,000 14¢ 
+ 6,000 1l\4é 
“ 18,000 Sloe 
* 30,000 6 %4¢ 
* 90,000 bye 
“ 150,000 4l¢ 
Over 300,000 3iee 
Minimum Charge 
Size of Meter Per Quarter 
$1.2 


tow eee we 


—_ 


& 
dd 
x 
co) 


- 
- 


Per 1,000 Gals. 


1929 


Stevens Point, 13,000. 
Cu. 4? 4 Quarter)]} Per 100 Cu. Ft 
. 26¢ 


First 2 
Next 2,000 22%é 
sd 2,000 15¢ 
ps 4,000 10¢ 
™ 10,000 S¢ 
oA 80,000 6¢ 
* 100,000 4e 
* 300,000 slee¢ 
Over 500,000 3%e 


Minimum, $2.50 per quarter, allowing 
962 cubic feet. 

Where the water department owns the 
meter, the following service charges apply 

Size of Meter Per Quarter 


‘ $0.50 
a” .75 
el 1.00 
144” 1.50 
ou 2.00 


Sun Prairie, 1, 400 


Cu. Ft. per Six Months Per 100 Cu. Ft 
Lessthan 6,000 30¢ 
6,000 to 7,000 28¢ 
7,009 to 8,000 26¢ 
8,000 to 9,000 24¢ 
9,000 to 10,000 22¢ 
10,000 to 16,000 20¢ 
16,000 to 17,000 18¢ 
17,000 to 18,000 16¢ 
18,000 to 19,000 15¢ 


Minimum, $2.50 per quarter 


Superior, 40,000 
Cu. Ft. per Month 
250 or less 
300 
350 


1.00 less 25¢ discount 
1.10 less 25¢ discount 
1.20 less 25¢ discount 


The following are subject to 8% discount 
Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft 
1,900 


400 to 1,§ 30¢ 
2,000 to 5,900 24¢ 
6,000 to 11,900 2l¢ 

12,000 to 19,900 1s¢ 
20,000 to 39,900 15¢ 
40,000 to 49,900 12¢ 
50,000 to 99,900 8. 25¢ 
100,000 and over 6. 525¢ 


Two Rivers, 10,000 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter 
5,000 


Per 100 Cu. Ft 
First 5,06 l4¢ 


Next 5,000 12¢ 
9 5,000 10¢ 
* — 5,000 s¢ 
5,000 6¢ 
Over 25,000 o¢ 


Minimum, $1 per quarter. 


Waupaca, 2,500 


Gals per Six Months Per 1,000 Gals 


First 10,000 25¢ 
Next 10,000 25¢ 
* — 50,000 20¢ 
“ — 50,000 15¢ 
“ — 50,000 10¢ 
* — 50,000 ve 
“ — 50,000 S¢ 
* — 50,000 7¢ 
Over 320,000 7¢ 
Minimum, $2.50 per 6 months. 
WYOMING 
Cheyenne, 23,000. 
Gallons Per 1,000 Gals. 
1,000 to 15,000 lle 
15,000 to 30,000 10¢ 
30,000 to 50,000 ve 
60,000 to 150,000 S¢ 
150,000 to 315,000 7¢ 
315,000 to 637,000 6¢ 
637,000 to 20,000,000 be 
Over 20,000,000 4e 
Minimum Charges 
Size of Meter 
56” or 4” $1.50 
4” 2.00 
ad 2.50 
1%” 3.00 
os 3.50 
3” 5.00 
4” 15.00 


Douglas, 2,000 
Minimum, $3 for 16,000 gallons 
15¢ for 1,000 gallons 


Excess, 


Green River and Rock Springs, 13,000 
_Gals. per Month Per 1,00) Gals. 


First 1,000 $1.50 
Next 1,000 1.530 
* 2,000 .80 
* 1,000 60 
“ 5,000 50 
“ 10,000 45 
Over 20,000 .40 


Sheridan, 10,000. 


Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
lle 


First 

Next 1,400 9¢ 
* 1,400 se 
Y ae 6¢ 
. be 

Over 14,000 4e 
Minimum, 75¢ per month. 
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THE TAXPAYER’S DOLLAR 


A Monthly Department of Budgeting, Assessment, Taxation, Accounting and Other Phases of Municipal Finance 
Conducted by A. E. BUCK, National Institute of Public Administration, New York 











New York City’s Huge Budget 
N October 31, the Board of Estimate 


and Apportionment of New York 
City adopted the budget for the fiscal 
year beginning January 1, 1930. This 
budget totals $564,769,828.23, or almost 
$26,000,000 above the budget of the cur- 
rent year. At the time of this writing, 
the budget for 1930 had not yet been 
approved by the Board of Aldermen. But 
that is a matter largely of mere routine. 
The Board of Aldermen can only reduce 
or strike out expenditure items in the 
budget as presented to it by the Board 
of Estimate and Apportionment. Then 
the Mayor has authority to veto the ac- 
tion of the Board of Aldermen and restore 
the items. This leaves the aldermen 
practically powerless in budget making for 
the city government. 

Huge as the budget is for 1930, it does 
not contain all of the expenditures which 
New York City’s financial authorities will 
make during the forthcoming year. It has 
been customary for the Board of Estimate 
and Apportionment to vote large amounts 
of money for the construction of schools, 
subways, hospitals, streets, and so forth, 
which were not even anticipated in the 
budget. For example, the budget for 
1929, adopted October 31, 1928, was fixed 
at $538,928,697.14. In January, 1929, 
proposals came before the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment for the addi- 
tional appropriation of $167,121,447 to be 
financed by the issuance of corporate stock 
(long-term bonds), serial bonds, and tax 
notes. The Board approved these propo- 
sals on March 15, 1929, to the extent 
of $156,552,450. In effect this increased 
the budget for 1929 to more than $695,- 
000,000. No wonder discussion had waxed 
hot the year before over the need for 
an “honest budget,” one that would pre- 
sent a more or less complete picture of 
the city’s financial requirements. Such a 
budget is yet to be achieved. 

Aside from the fact that the budget 
does not contain all the city’s expendi- 
tures, it is defective in other ways. It 
does not show any of the city’s income, 
much less attempt to balance the antici- 
pated income with the proposed expendi- 
tures. A document that fails to do this 
is not a budget; to call it such is a mis- 
nomer. But, thus far, arguments with 
the city budgeting authorities on this 
point have availed nothing. They still 
view the budget largely as a spending 
proposal. 

What does the city’s so-called budget— 
the one adopted by the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment on October 31 
—look like? It is a huge document, 11 
by 15 inches in size, containing about 
1,440 pages and weighing over 12 pounds 


It contains detailed estimates of the citv’s 
expenditure requirements under about 170 
1eads, most of which are organization or 
sub-organization units. There are, how- 
ever, such items as advertising, debt ser- 
vice, tax deficiency, rent, and miscellaneous 

the last-mentioned item amounting to 
over $18,000,000—which are set up separ- 
itely and without relation to any organ- 
ization unit made be- 


tween — the estimates or 


Comparisons art 
expenditure 
proposals and the authorizations of th 
current year. There is no summary in this 
massive document, although a summary 
merely by totals is supplied separately 
on a large sheet of paper 
the document 


Furthermore 
carries no explanatory 
kind. The taxpayer 
who dares to examine it is left in th 
midst of a vast wilderness of nothing 
but figures—figures literally piled on 
figures—with no guide-posts of any kind 

An attempt, however, was made this 
year, for the first time, to get out a 
budget message. Mayor Walker sent a 
statement to the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment on October 10, but it could 
hardly be called a budget message as 
that term has come to be understood 
One unacquainted with the processes of 
budgeting would not think that the city 
government had any income by examining 
this message. He might suspect that such 
was the case when he came to the ap- 
pended table at the end of the Mayor's 
message, showing “the estimated amount 
of miscellaneous revenues, which, in addi- 
tion to budgetary appropriations, go to 
a number of city departments, ete., in 
conformity with special statute require- 
ments.” This amount, by the way, totals 
the not inconsiderable sum of $59,000,000 
The Mayor attempts to excuse the size 
of the city budget by dividing the ex- 
penditures into four groups—(1) debt ser- 
vice, (2) mandatory, (3) obligatory, and 
(4) discretionary. The  last-mentioned 
group is the only one, he 
which the city authorities have any con- 


statement ol any 


claims, over 


trol. Perhaps this is in a measure true 
if the city budget is viewed merely as 
covering a particular year and with no 
relation either to the preceding or to the 
future Certainly, the additional 
appropriations made by the Board of Es- 
timate and Apportionment in 1929 to 
supplement the budget for the current 
year must have left their 
the mandatory and obligatory 
on debt service, in the budget not only 
for 1930, but for a long term of years to 
come. Every annual budget is the product 
of past fiscal policy, and it has its share 
in determining the fiscal policy of the 
future. However, we should not be too 
critical. Mayor Walker’s first attempt at 
a budget message is commendable—that 


years 


impress on 


items, OF 


is, the ittempt, not the message His 
is such, lacks both frankness and 
vision. But we hope the practice will 
e continued and a real message will be 
the result 


message 


It is the practice to print the estimates 
in the City Record as soon as they are 
submitted by the dey irtments and agen- 
cies. This printing was started very much 
earlier this year than last, beginning on 
August 3. It ran through August and 
septe mibe r, in fact, to October 5, the 
estimates appearing in installments about 
» week apart This 
publication over a longer period was done, 


spre ading of the 


League 
it is 


it seems, at the suggestion of the 
of Women Voters But 
doubtful whether the printing of the un- 


even 80, 


revised estimates in the City Record has 
Tha “tentative budget,” 
which is ready by October 10, shows the 
estimates with the tentative 
of the Board of Estimate and A pportion- 
ment Between this date and October 20, 
ublic hearings are held on the tentative 
thre ( such 


much \ alue 


allowances 


t 

budget This vear two or 
hearings were held in the main assembly 
chamber of the Board. These hearings 
ire usually quite farcical They do not 
result in any intelligent criticism of the 
expenditure proposals. On the contrary 
the opportunity afforded by the hearings 
is usually taken advantage of by the 
Board, not only to justify what it has 
done, but also to increase its tentative 
This year the tentative 
total of $562,000,000, 
$13,000,000 from the 
original estimates. After the hearings were 
over, the tentative budget was increased 
to more than $564,000,000. As such, it 
was reprinted on October 20, and became 
the “proposed budget.” Under the law, 
the proposed budget sets the maximum 
authorized ; 
This 
were no changes in the pro- 
before its adoption on 


recommendations 
budget 
or a 


showed a 
decrease of 


expenditures which may be 
nothing can be added _ there after. 
vear there 
posed budget 
October 31, except the correction of 4 
mathematical error which decreased it by 
$3,424 . 
As is the case in most large cities, the 
weakest part of New York’s budgetary 
procedure is in the execution of th 
budget The budget 
largely self-operating after 1t 1s ones 
Whatever 
comes from the Department of Fina 
vhich is 


This department is supposed to see that 


is suppose d to 


control is exe reised 


idopted 


inder the elective comptroller 
the appropriations are not over-expended 
but it does not concern itself about the 
rate of expe nditure The Director of the 
Sudget, Charles L. Kohler, an appoints 

of the Mayor, has little to say about de- 
partmental expenditures 
distribution of certain 


except in the 


allo We 


lump-sum 





| 
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ances for the increase of salaries during 
the year. The Mayor is not held respon- 
sible for seeing that the city’s finances 
are kept in such condition during the year 
as to make both ends meet. He does 
not worry if the anticipated income fails 
to materialize, and the departments go 
on spending just the same. In other 
words, no attempt is made to maintain 
a budgetary balance throughout the fiscal 
year. There is a lack of monthly or 
quarterly reports which show clearly the 
relation between the income and outgo 
of the city government. In short, the 
departments are left without adequate 
direction from an administrative stand- 
point. There is no current planning, no 
work program for operating departments, 
no correlation of expenditures and results. 

At the present time the appropriations 
are highly segregated, the idea being that 
this alone constitutes a means of control. 
Certainly, experience in New York City 
and elsewhere indicates that nothing could 
be farther from the fact. Highly itemized 
appropriations everywhere have been 
found not only to hinder good administra- 
tion but also to prevent the proper kind 
of budgetary control. Such appropria- 
tions, if they are to meet the needs of 
administration, necessitate the making of 
numerous transfers during the fiscal year. 
That, in fact, is exactly what happens. 
The Board of Estimate and Apportion- 
ment is busy throughout the fiscal year 
re-making the budget by the process of 
transfers to meet existing conditions. 
Lump-sum appropriations and a system of 
budgetary control based upon current 
planning, work programs, and quarterly 
allotments seem to be the answer. Along 
with these things must go full respon- 
sibility on the part of the Mayor for the 
administration of the city’s financial affairs. 


An Interesting Bulletin on 
Financial Administration 

HE Finance Department of the Cham- 

ber of Commerce of the United States 
has recently published a very interesting 
bulletin entitled, “The Financial Admin- 
istration of Government.” This bulletin 
is largely the work of W. F. Willoughby, 
Director of the Institute for Government 
Research. It is concerned with the fiscal 
systems of state and local governments, 
covering briefly financial organization, 
revenues, budgeting, auditing, accounting 
and reporting, assessments, custody of 
moneys, contracting and purchasing, long- 
term capital outlay program, and financial 
administration of special business enter- 
prises. It may be said that all these 
subjects are treated mainly from the or- 
ganizational standpoint. In a 30-page 
pamphlet there is scarcely space for more 
than this. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. 
Willoughby, in this bulletin, has practically 
reversed the position which he took in 
his book on the “Principles of Public 
Administration.” In the latter he argued 
at length for the placing of accounting 
control and all pre-audit, as well as post- 
audit, work under the jurisdiction of a 
fiscal officer who is independent of the 
executive and the administration, the 


Comptroller General of the National 
Government being cited as a good ex- 
ample. But when he studied more closely 
the financial structure of state and local 
governments, he came to the conclusion 
that the accounting control, embracing 
the pre-audit work, should be under a 
comptroller who is responsible to the ex- 
ecutive. The post-audit work he decided 
should be handled by an officer selected 
by the legislative body. Not only does 
this latter arrangement seem to be struc- 
turally sound, but it is in keeping with 
the most recent developments in state and 
local governments. 

Mr. Willoughby proposes two plans of 
financial organization. Under the first 
plan, the fiscal functions are placed in 
a department of finance under the im- 
mediate supervision of the executive. 
This department has four major divisions: 
a comptroller’s office, a bureau of assess- 
ments, a treasurer’s office, and a bureau 
of contracting and purchasing. Under 
the second plan, the comptroller’s office, 
though still under the executive, is re- 
moved from the department of finance 
and made coordinate with it. The other 
divisions remain in the department of 
finance. The independent audit, under 
both plans, is conducted by an officer 
responsible to the legislative body. The 
argument for the variation in the two 
plans is, with respect to the second plan, 
that the comptroller’s office “should have 
an independent status and should con- 
stitute the agency upon which the chief 
executive will rely chiefly in performing 
his function of general direction, super- 
vision and control.” 

Either plan would no doubt work well 
in most city governments. Both plans, 
however, appear to underestimate the im- 
portance of tax administration in the 
state governments, particularly the larger 
ones. These governments find it advan- 
tageous to establish a department of tax- 
ation separate and apart from the depart- 
ment of finance. In some cases, they 
also set up a bureau of the budget in 
the department of finance. It happens, 
too, that in no case is there a comptroller 
appointed by the governor whose office 
is not in the department of finance. 


Buffalo Adopts a New System 
of Accounts 

VOMPTROLLER William A. Eckert 

‘ of the city of Buffalo has adopted 
a new system of accounts, which went into 
effect on July 1 of this year. In the 
installation of this system he was assisted 
by J. Ralph Toepfer, chief accountant of 
the Buffalo Municipal Research Bureau, 
and C. A. Harmon and Geo. V. Kracht, 
of the New York and Buffalo Audit Co. 

Prior to the adoption of this system, 
Buffalo had many of the abuses which one 
finds in other cities without adequate 
accounting control and with highly seg- 
regated appropriations. Usually the ad- 
ministrative officers interpreted the 
authorizations as they saw fit in view of 
what they thought their needs required. 
During the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, examples are cited of some thirteen 
passenger automobiles which were pur- 
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chased, though never mentioned in the 
budget; two of them were charged to 
“cleaning streets,” one to “cleaning 
sewers,” one to “waterfront lands,” two 
to “collection of ashes and garbage,” one 
to “freight and express,” and so on. In 
short, the system then in vogue did not 
prevent a department head from buying 
almost anything so long as he had any 
balance left in his appropriations. Not 
only was there loose general control, but 
cost data were also lacking. 

The new accounting system installed 
on July 1 is designed to establish general 
control and to furnish ultimately con- 
siderable cost data for administrative pur- 
poses. An interesting 220-page bulletin, 
containing accounting classifications, rules 
and regulations, has recently been pub- 
lished by Comptroller Eckert under the 
title of “Schedule of Appropriation Ac- 
counts with Controlling Definitions and 
Supplemental Rules and Regulations.” 
Municipal accountants, generally, should 
examine this bulletin. It is interesting 
not only from the standpoint of general 
accounts but also from that of cost ac- 
counts. The writer thinks it shows prom- 
ising evidence in the direction of devel- 
oping cost figures for the operating ser- 
vices of the city government. Furthermore, 
it sets out the interrelation between cost 
accounts and general accounts, the former 
being properly controlled by the latter. 

The classification of expenditures is more 
or less hampered by existing practices. 
For example, there are two divisions of 
general or overhead expenditures, namely, 
“general and administrative salaries” and 
“general and administrative expense.” 
These ought to be combined. Likewise 
and without point, the operating expendi- 
tures are divided into “operation and 
maintenance salaries” and “operation and 
maintenance expense.” On this practice, 
Mr. Toepfer writes me as follows: 

“This method has the disadvantage of 
making necessary a splitting of the cost 
of carrying on a function into two groups. 
Solely from the standpoint of the local 
situation, however, it has the practical 
advantage of enabling the department 
executive to dispose of his permanent 
salaried force in a more flexible and 
economical manner, and without being 
hampered by wasteful budget require- 
ments. The only remedy which occurs 
to me would be a change in one of our 
charter provision (viz., that appropriations 
must be immediately encumbered with 
salaries) and the dropping of the present 
‘appropriation’ distinction between salaries 
and wages. Sometime in the future we 
may be able to accomplish these ends.” 


Tax List of Hoboken, N. J. 

TAX list of the city of Hoboken has 

been recently compiled and published 
by the C. Alfred Burhorn Co., realtors 
of that city. This is a rather unique 
undertaking for a private concern. It 
presents a complete tax list of the city, 
showing the assessed value of each parcel 
(land, buildings and personal property) 
and the amount of taxes levied thereon. 
In addition, it gives a roster of the city 
officials, a set of special tables prepared 
by the Bureau of Municipal Research 
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of the local Chamber of Commerce, a 
detailed list, by wards, of all property 
exempt from taxation, a table showing 
how the taxpayers’ money is spent, a 
statement of city indebtedness, and so on. 
The book contains 145 pages. In the 
absence of a published assessment roll, it 
is a good example of what may be done 
by private initiative. 


City Planning in St. Louis 

HOSE who want to know about the 

comprehensive city planning projects 
that are being carried forward in St. 
Louis should read Harland Bartholomew’s 
article, “Planning Progress in Saint Louis,” 
appearing in City Planning for July, 1929. 
This article not only describes, but also 
shows by means of maps and pictures, 
the work that has been acomplished since 
the City Plan Commission of St. Louis 
undertook to prepare a program of devel- 


opment in 1916. Mr. Bartholomew sums 
up his article by saying: 

“In 1923 St. Louis passed a public bond 
issue of $87,000,000. This was the first 
complete budgeted public improvement 
program among large American cities. It 
was the logical outgrowth of the City 
Plan. Approximately half of the items 
contained therein were city planning pro- 
jects. All other public needs were sur- 
veyed and a completely balanced program 
was devised which received the over- 
whelming approval of the electorate. It 
was proposed to issue approximately one- 
tenth of the total sum approved each year 
for a period of ten years, using twenty- 
year serial bonds, thus giving a thirty- 
year financial spread. The _ original 
schedule has been quite closely adhered 
to, the city now being in the sixth year 
of the program, and more than one-half 
of the bonds have been issued. The result 
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has been a most gratifying stimulation of 
civic consciousness and widespre id publie 
confidence. In addition to the many 
public projects being undertaken, private 
enterprise has been aroused, with conse- 
quent increase in total assessed values 
of the city considerably beyond original 
expectations This has operate d to reduce 
the original estimates of increase in taxes, 
resulting from the large bond issue pro- 
gram, with the result that there is now 
ivailable additional bonding power in ex- 
cess of $45,000,000. 

“A new series of community meetings 
is now taking place to consider another 
bond issue which will take care of the 
city’s additional needs, relating more speci- 
fically to riverfront improvements and 
the creation of an outer park and 
pleasure driveway system, neither of which 
projects was conte mplated in the original 
program of the City Plan Commission.” 


The Story of the Birmingham Municipal Bank 


F you go watchfully about Birming- 
| ham you will see—not in the main 

streets, but in busy side streets, in 
factory and shopping districts—a large 
illuminated key hanging over a building. 
There are over thirty such buildings in 
Birmingham. On the prongs of the key 
are the three words: “Security with 
Interest.” 


This key is the symbol of the most 
remarkable organization in Birming- 
ham: the only bank in the world run by 
a city for the people of that city! The 
Bank of Birmingham—or the Birming- 
ham Municipal Bank, as they call it, 
dates from the end of the war. It has 
attracted one hundred and eighty thou- 
sand working class depositors, who have 
to their credit a balance of £6,000,000 
saved out of wages. How this was done, 
how one hundred and eighty thousand 
men and women living in a hand-to- 
mouth atmosphere, in a condition of so- 
ciety which has no thought on banking, 
have been encouraged to entrust their 
hard-earned money to this city bank is 
a marvelous triumph in applied psychol- 
ogy. 

When the war ended, Birmingham 
sought power to transfer £325,000 ac- 
cumulated in her War Savings Depart- 
ment as a kind of nest egg into her 
projected Municipal Bank. You will 
notice that the unpleasant word “sav- 
ings,” which calls up a horrible vision 
of an empty tankard and a cold pipe, 
was eliminated, and crusaders set out 
into the factories to tell men and women 
not to save that they might in the misty 
future become rich, but to save in order 
that in the immediate future they might 
spend well and wisely. 

They understood that. It sounded 
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like sense! Their money was not going 
off into dark regions of compound in- 
terest; they were told how it would ac- 
cumulate week by week and take them 
to Wales next July! 

The bank caught on! 

Sums from one penny upward came 
pouring in every Saturday night. Chil- 
dren caught the habit, and home safes 
were manufactured. Soon over ten 
thousand were in circulation. They 
are small, heavy boxes, from which a 
dissolute parent cannot extract treasure 
with a bread knife, a hammer or even 
an ax! 

“When the history of the early days 
of the bank comes to be written,” said 
the chairman, “it will read like a ro- 
mance. We opened branches in all 
kinds of queer, makeshift places. We 
begged an ancient watchman’s hut 
from the public works department and 
dragged it to Saltley—one of our most 
crowded districts. Here we opened for 
business. In five years in this old hut 
we had collected £170,000, and had on 
our books five thousand depositors. We 
built an annex to the hut, and recently 
we opened a proper branch office. . .” 

“But how did you make the worker 
hand over his cash?” 

“We talked to him. We explained 
things to him. We told him how money 
runs to waste every day. We also real- 
ized that if the bank was to be a suc- 
cess it would have to be different in 
many ways from a joint stock bank. 
Our £6,000,000 has come from people 
who would never be clients of a joint 
stock bank. We realized that we should 
have to work at night to take the money 
at the week-end, and we saw that our 
managers and clerks would not have to 


observe joint stock manners. That 
would freeze out our customers! We 
have opened a friendly bank. We smile 
at the pennies as they come in; we take 
a pride in the depositor whose account 
is doing well, and we are sufficiently 
human not to show annoyance when he 
draws it all out and ‘blues’ it, for he 
will come again and build up again!” 

Any one with £20 to his credit in the 
Bank of Birmingham can buy his own 
house; the city will lend him the neces- 
sary money to purchase a house under 
the municipal housing scheme. In five 
years over four thousand workers be- 
came owner-occupiers through the bank, 
and new houses are rising up all over 
the district. 

“The bank is increasing its business 
year by year,” said the chairman of the 
committee, “and has become part of the 
municipal organization of this city. It 
will grow. It will extend its usefulnesss. 
Customers can buy their homes through 
it, they can pay their rates through their 
accounts, they can arrange to have their 
wages paid straight into the bank. The 
service side of the bank will develop.” 

So the Sign of the Golden Key shines 
over the Bank of Birmingham, and be- 
hind that £6,000,000, which, believe me, 
split up into shillings and even six- 
pences saved with grim courage from a 
weekly wage, is the story of men and 
women denying themselves the little 
they have for the sake of—it may be a 
new hat, it may be a first sight of the 
sea . . . it may bea painfully cour- 
ageous approach to a municipal house of 
neat red brick, with confetti lingering 
over the mat. I do not know! (But 
the branch managers do! ) 


—From The Call of England,” copyright, 
1929, by Robert M. McBride & Co., New York. 
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AIRPORTS AND AVIATION 
A Monthly Department on Aeronautical Activities of Municipal Interest 
Conducted by ARCHIBALD BLACK, President, Black & Bigelow, Inc., Air Transport Engineers 











Recognizing the Importance 
of Aviation 
inauguration of this depart- 


W! rH the 
ment, Tue American City is not 


br ancl ng into a fie ld which is new to it 


For several years past this magazine has 
consistently presented to its readers in- 
formation on aviation activities of interest 
to those concerned with municipal govern- 
ment. The number of airports in the 
United States is growing very rapidly, and 
a large percentage of these are munici- 
pally owned or managed. The airport 
part ikes very largely of the nature of a 


public utility, and it is therefore important 
that its management be 
and that it be 


public-spirited 
not conducted for entirely 

Undoubtedly, we shall 
to find many airports owned and 
managed by 


selfish interests 
contin 


the city, others owned by 


the city and operated for it under a 
management contract. We shall find still 
other cases where the airport is owned 
and managed entirely by private enter- 
prises No matter which ty pe of airport 


operation is used locally, the way in which 
the airport is conducted is 
a problem for civic concern. It 


more or le Ss 


Is essen- 


tial that the airport be regarded as a 
part of the scheme of intercity transporta- 
tion, like the railroad station, the harbor 
or the main highways 


Municipal Interest Is Not 
Confined to Airports 
a HE airport is only one phase of munic- 
interest in- th hence 


ipal subject: 


other aviation angles will necessarily be 
touched upon from time to time To 
hegin with, the airport cannot exist with- 
out air transport lines and other flying 


operations; therefore, it is planned to in- 
clude other om rations 
wherever they upon the 
civic interest in some form or other. Ther 


re ferences to these 
have i be iring 


are many aviation activities which are of 


direct interest to the city government 
Among these we must include aerial sur- 
veys, which are now being largely used 
in bringing city maps up to date, in study- 


ing roadway traffic, checking tax assess- 
ments and many phases of civil engineer- 
ing, such as disposal, the creation 
of new main highways, dock developments, 
ete. We must include the work of policing 


the airways over metropolitan areas where 


sewage 


municipal ordinances govern flying. The 
airport to traffic routes, 
residential and 


among 


relation of the 
iis proximity to areas, 


its management, can be counted 


the city officials’ problems of today 
New York Creates 
Flying Police Force 

S early as 1919, the city of New York 
i had a 
This, however, merely of a 
listing of about 150 volunteer flyers. Their 


volunteer air police force 


consisted 


position was never given an official status, 
none appeared on the payroll of the 
Police Department, and a few years later 
the move seemed to have been forgotten. 
In October, 1929, through the attention 
crawn to some reckless flying around the 





Whalen 
ennounced the formation of a flying divi- 
The Commis- 
sioner plans to have three airplanes per- 
forming regular patrol duty, and about 
one hundred applications for this service 
have been obtained from present members 


city, Commissioner Grover A. 


sion of the police force. 


of the police force. Of these, several have 
already had flying experience and are now 


being given some additional training 
preparatory to taking up active duty in 
this new division. Although the Board 


of Estimate recently disapproved a request 
for the appropriation of $54,000 for the 
purchase of four amphibians, it is under- 
stood that three landplanes are already 
available to the Police Department for 
the use of this new division. This move 
has been generally accepted as being con- 
structive and not one made for purely 
political or publicity purposes. With the 
greatly increased amount of flying which 
is being carried on in the metropolitan 
area the public looks to the Police Depart- 
ment to see that local ordinances are 
properly enforced and public safety pro- 
tected. New York is, of course, not alone 
in this, for some western cities are also 
reported to have taken up the question. 


Two Interesting Publications 
‘eed officials interested in airports and 
other aviation activities will find that 
many helpful publications can be obtained 
from the Aeronautics Branch of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington, D 
by Among the recent publications of 











HANGAR BUILDING ERECTED FOR SCENIC AIRWAYS, INC., AT PHOENIX, ARIZ. 
This structure, built by the Austin Company, represents a novel architectural treatment for buildings of this type. 








The need for large, modern 
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end doors handicaps the designer in adaptations of older styles of architecture to airplane hangar 











special interest is a valuable bulletin 
entitled “Notes on Airport Management.” 
This contains important suggestions re- 
garding the management of municipal 
airports. Another recent publication of 
equal interest is Aeronautic Bulletin No. 
20, “Suggested City or County Aeronautics 
Ordinance and Uniform Field Rules for 
Airports.” This also is available from the 
Department of Commerce, and the two 
papers mentioned are typical of those 
issued from time to time by the Aero- 
nautics Branch. Municipal officers will 
find this Department very willing to co- 
operate with them, and their names can 
be placed on the mailing list to receive 
such publications as they are issued. 


Airports in the United States 

HE number of airports in the country 

continues to grow steadily, and the 
listing compiled by the Department of 
Commerce showed 1,520 airports in oper- 
ation on October 2 of this year. Of these, 
442 were municipal airports, and 468 were 
privately owned and operated. The rest 
included army fields, naval air stations, 
Department of Commerce intermediate 
fields, marked auxiliary fields and miscel- 
laneous others. As will be noted, the 
municipal airports comprise 29 per cent of 
the total number now in use in the 
country. The fact that 442 cities of va- 
rious sizes have indicated their interest 
by investing substantial funds in the pur- 
chase of property and construction of these 
airports illustrates the stability of avia- 
tion today. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that this municipal interest will 
continue to spread. The number of city- 
owned airports promises to increase 
steadily, while those already in existence 
will be expanded and more completely 
equipped as traffic grows. As indicative 
of the volume of traffic already in evi- 
dence at municipal airports, it might be 
noted that in a recent representative week 
the Des Moines airport showed 88 air- 
planes arriving and 86 leaving. Oakland, 
Calif., showed 55 arriving, 52 leaving; 
while the Tulsa, Okla., airport showed 272 
arriving and 265 leaving. These figures 
are constantly increasing, and they show 
that the city airport is already being used 


The Washington Airport 
Conference 

HE Municipal Airport Conference of 

the American Road Builders’ Associa- 
tion has come and gone, leaving behind it 
a collection of miscellaneous papers on the 
airport. N. E. Duffy, Manager of the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., municipal airport; B. R. Shaw, 
airport constructor; Kenneth Franzheim, 
architect for Curtiss Airports Corporation ; 
C. N. Connor, Engineer Executive, Ameri- 
can Road Builders’ Association; C. A. 
Hogentogler and F. A. Robeson, of the 
Bureau of Public Roads; Lt. Col. U. 8. 
Grant, 3rd, Director of Public Buildings 
and Parks, Washington, D. C., and A. P. 
Taliaferro, Jr., of the Aeronautics Branch 
of the Department of Commerce, were 
among the authors of these papers on vari- 
ous phases of airport questions. It is natu- 
rally impossible to digest all of the papers 
without occupying undue space, but some 
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passing comments may serve the purpose 
almost as well as a complete digest. Mr. 
Duffy’s paper consisted of a brief outline 
of airport requirements and operating 
equipment based upon the operation of 
Buffalo, N. Y. One startling note was his 
proposal of 500-acre airports—which pro- 
vides something to think over. Up to 
date, airport engineers have been content 
io recommend 200 acres or so as providing 
adequately for present and future needs 
In this same paper considerable thought is 
given to the technical question of airport 
arrangement, operating conditions and 
equipment, as well as organization. 

Mr. Shaw’s paper covered the questions 
of site selection and airport planning from 
the viewpoint of the airport engineer and 
included much valuable information. Per- 
haps one of the most interesting para- 
graphs in this paper was the one on air- 
port revenue, even though sketched rather 
briefly. 

Kenneth Franzheim’s paper opens with 
the drastic prediction that few of the air- 
port buildings in existence today will be 
standing five years from now. Most air- 
port engineers will take exception to this 
rather hasty promise. Even allowing for 
great improvement in hangar and terminal 
facilities in that time, it is difficult to pic- 
ture such early destruction of those air- 
port buiidings which have been erected in 
the past two years. Given intelligent 
planning, there is no reason why terminal 
buildings cannot be extended to meet. the 
future needs, and the new hangars of to- 
morrow can provide for the larger air- 
planes while our present ones are retained 
to house the smaller types or to be used 
as repair shops. Mr. Connor’s 17-page 
paper on airport surfaces covered this 
question in some detail. The various 
types of runway and apron construction 
were described, and their relative advan- 
tages and disadvantages outlined. A con- 
siderable mass of information has been as- 
sembled both in this paper and in the 
Hogentogler and Robeson paper on drain- 
age. 


Some Thoughts on Management 
IEUTENANT COLONEL JU. 5S. 
Grant’s paper on “Park Management 

of Airports” presented some interesting 
thoughts on a question that civie authori- 
ties are now being called upon to face. 
Colonel Grant is frankly an advocate of 
assigning the airport management to the 
city park commissioner, and he marshals 
an imposing array of argument to back up 
his contentions. Going over the various 
problems encountered in airport manage- 
ment, he points out parallels in those prob- 
lems which have to be met in the manage- 
ment of city parks. One point which he 
makes stands out in the mind of the 
writer, and that is the reference to the 
recreational value of airports, for this sid 
is too frequently overlooked. The airport 
can be made a center for certain types of 
recreation if good judgment is used 
Swimming pools were cited as one ex- 
ample of this possibility, and others might 
be added. Another paper on airport man- 
agement, by Mr. Taliaferro, outlined the 
general questions presented by airport 
management. 
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The Problem of Air Traffic 


—. the deve lopment of aerial tpaf- 
he 


the airport manager is finding’! 
new problem that is far from being imagi- 
nary Already certain iirports have found 
if necessary to make some provision for 
signaling orders to pilots of airplanes 
taking off or landing At some of the 
busier fields this has become a very real 
problem at certain hours. Indeed, the De- 
partment of Commerce has found it of 
sufficient immediate interest to warrant 
the appointment of a committee on the 
question. In an endeavor to bring about 
iniformity in this matter, and with the 
hope of arriving at a solution of the prob- 
lem, the committee will make a compre- 
hensive study of the subject and report its 


findings and recommendations. The fol- 
lowing persons have been designated to 
Charles H. 
Helms, National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics; Lieut 


serve on this committee 


Newton Longfellow, 
Army Air Corps, War Department; James 
Murray, Aeronautical Chamber of Com- 
merce; Commander F. D. Wagner, Bureau 
of Aeronautics, Navy Department; Col. 
Harry H. Blee (Chairman), Aeronautics 
Branch, Department of Commerce; Capt 
F.C. Hingsburg, Airways Division, Bureau 
of Lighthouses, Department of Commerce ; 
Dr. J. Franklin Meyer, Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Department of Commerce; A 
Pendleton Taliaferro, Jr., Secretary, Aero- 
nautics Branch, Department of Commerce 
Several types of ¢ quipment have been used 
to date for air traffic control, and one of 
the duties of the committee will be to 


study the efficacy of these Powerful 


sirens, “stop-and-go’ signal lights, and 
even hand flags, have been and are being 
used at various airports in the United 
Stat 


Michigan Ordered to Halt 
State Airport Program 
CONSTITUTIONAL limitation forces 
the state of Michigan to abandon its 
extensive program of building state and 
county airports, according to a statement 
by Attorney-General Wilber M. Brucker 
appearing in a recent issue of the United 
States Daily. ' 

“The members of the Aeronautical 
Commission know that they cannot con- 
struct airports under the section of the 
defining specifically 
the nature of internal improvements which 
the state can finance,” the Attorney-Gen- 
eral is quoted as stating. 

The state administrative board on No- 
vember 12 made $10,000 available to the 
newly organized Aeronautical Commission, 
which was authorized by the 1929 Legisla- 
ture. To empower the state to construct 
landing fields and to assist counties and 
municipalities with such projects, was the 
main objective of the Legislature in estab- 
lishing the Commission. For the present, 
however, the aeronautical body will limit 


state constitution 


its work to inspection of airports, flying 
schools and planes 

The constitutional limitation was over- 
looked by the Legislature until after ad- 
journment, according to Mr. Brucker, thus 
creating an embarrassing ind unsatisfac- 
tory situation 
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THE MONTH IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, Dr. P. H. 
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Health Magazines 

LIST of 124 health magazines in the 
£% United States recently issued by the 
National Health Library of the National 
Health Council of New York contains 
some interesting data about health pub- 
lications in this country. Of the total 
number, 21 are national in scope, 62 are 
state publications, and 41 are local. Not 
all of them are magazines in the real 
sense, aS a score or more are mimeo- 
graphed and not printed. 

Of the 21 magazines of national scope, 
only 5 are in the category of popular 
health journals for the general lay reader. 
Two of these, Hygeia, the health maga- 
zine of the American Medical Association, 
and Good Health, edited by Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg, of Battle Creek, Mich., 
ure of general scope, while one, the Jour- 
nal of Outdoor Life, goes chiefly to tuber- 
culous patients, and the other two, Child 
Welfare and The Parent's Maganize, are 
concerned mainly with child hygiene and 
welfare. In his presidential address before 
the American Public Health Association 
in October, George W. Fuller advocated 
the establishment of a new popular health 
journal. His suggestions are given in the 
American Journal of Public Health for 
November, 1929. 

The remaining national health maga- 
zines are of a technical or professional na- 
ture, concerned with special subjects such 
as nursing, hospitals, social hygiene, -in- 
dustrial hygiene, or mental hygiene. The 
one technical magazine of general scope 
is the American Journal of Public Health 
and The Nation’s Health, the official or- 
gan of the American Public Health Asso- 
ciation. It would undoubtedly be better 
for public health if this journal had a 
strong competitor in the field. Lack of 
such a healthy rivalry seems to tend to 
the production of a colorless magazine 
devoid of personality and virility. 

Most of the state health magazines are 
published by state health departments, 
though a dozen of them are issued under 
the aegis of voluntary associations, usual- 
ly anti-tuberculosis societies. Similarly, 
most of the local health papers come from 
city health departments. The greatest 
number are published monthly, though 
there are a few weeklies and quarterlies. 
The mimeographed bulletins are usually 
issued somewhat irregularly. 

Among the leading health weeklies are 
Health News of New York State, and the 
California, Chicago, and New York City 
bulletins. The monthlies or semi-month- 
lies deserving special mention are those 
of Syracuse, New Haven, Connecticut, 
Detroit, Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
New Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Newark, Los Angeles, Boston, 
and Wisconsin, though there are, of 
course, others of value. Outstanding 


quarterlies are those of West Virginia and 
Louisiana. 

The production of a useful and read- 
able health magazine is a difficult matter, 
one requiring the services of an expert. 
Some of these magazines display real 
personality and ingenuity on the part of 
the editor, while others merely indicate his 
skill with scissors and paste. Still others 
contain little but lifeless arrays of dull 
statistics. Many are of great value and 
interest, others are largely a waste of 
good paper. In a recent city health bul- 
letin, for example, there was a long dia- 
tribe by the mayor on the subject of the 
tariff. Few indeed are the present health 
magazines which are not susceptible to 
some improvement. 


To Banish Tuberculosis 
ECEMBER is the month devoted, 
among other things, to the purchase 

of the familiar Christmas seals. These 


little stamps have appeared about this 
time every year for more than two de- 
cades, except 


during the World War, 
When the American 
Red Cross made a 
generous grant to 
the National Tuber- 
culosis Association 
so that its activities 
could be carried on 
without recourse to 
the usual seal sale. 

“Christmas seals,” 
says Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., “are 
investments in health and in the business 
prosperity of a community. Every dol- 
lar’s worth of Christmas seals that you 
buy adds to the health and the wealth of 
your community, and makes it a better 
place in which to live.” Most of the 
money derived from these sales is spent 
locally by the approximately 1,200 local 
tuberculosis societies, and only a small 
fraction goes for state and national ex- 
penses. 

Tuberculosis is still a significant prob- 
lem in America, though much less so than 
it was 22 years ago when these seal sales 
were inaugurated. The fight against the 
white plague must be continued for many 
years, though victory is in sight. 














A Sanitarian’s School in Texas 
NOR the seventh consecutive year the 
Texas Association of Sanitarians is 
holding its annual short school, the event 
this year coming on December 3, 4, and 
5 at Edinburg, Texas. V. M. Ehlers, Chief 
Sanitary Engineer of the Texas Depart- 
ment of Health, has given us some inter- 
esting facts about the development of 
these courses and the activities of the 
Association. 
Feeling the need of a closer contact 


with health workers, and sanitary inspec- 
tors in Texas, the State Health Officer in 
1922 called a conference of this group in 
Austin, to discuss ways and means for 
working closer together and at the same 
time to arrange for more trained per- 
sonnel. 

During this conference those present 
unanimously agreed to support the State 
Health Officer in this undertaking and so 
organized the Texas Association of Sani- 
tarians to assist in projecting the work. 
With the State Health Department, this 
Association sponsors annual short schools 
of instruction. The first conference was 
attended by some 30 interested workers, 
while the last school had an attendance 
of approximately 200. 

Among the special activities of the 
Texas Association are: 

1. Annual short periods of instruction 
to sanitary inspectors, in cooperation with 
the State Department of Health, includ- 
ing: 

a. Fundamentals of laboratory pro- 
cedure in water, milk and sewage tests 

b. Operation of water and sewage 
purification plants 

ce. Food protection, milk sanitation 
and general municipal sanitation 

(During the last several years, specia) 
emphasis has been directed to the train- 
ing of milk inspectors and assisting dairy- 
men in meeting the requirements of the 
Standard Milk Ordinance.) 

2. Sponsoring constructive legislation 
as recommended by the State Department 


of Health 
Child Health in Los Angeles 


ITH more than one-sixth of its tota) 
population of 1,350,000 made up of 
Mexicans, Los Angeles has a child health 
problem that is somewhat unique. Be- 
cause of their ignorance of sanitation, the 
Mexicans have a death-rate three times 
that of the white population, according 
to Miss Sophie Haben, of Los Angeles, 
who also states that the migratory char- 
acter of these people makes it difficult to 
inculeate in them proper health habits. 
The public health problem in Los An- 
geles is further complicated by a con- 
siderable Oriental population, though this 
race has a much lower infant mortality 
than does the Mexican people. In order 
to deal with these problems, the City 
Health Department, under the direction of 
Dr. George S. Parrish, has inaugurated 
maternity clinics and child welfare con- 
ferences, and makes zealous efforts to 
reach the lay public with the message of 
good health. Dr. Parrish has pointed out 
that during one year 13,500 visits were 
made by women to the maternity clinic 
of the Health Department, and not one 
of the 1,348 visiting women who were 
confined, none in a hospital, was lost. 
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This success was attributed to their care- 
ful schooling and thorough examination. 

It is interesting to note, from the infor- 
mation submitted by Miss Haben, that 
last May the people of Los Angeles de- 
feated a proposed bond issue of a million 
dollars for a new building for the Health 
Department. A two-thirds majority in 
favor was not secured, but a large pro- 
portion of the citizens did display their 
realization of the needs of this important 
branch of the city’s government. 


Undulant Fever 

UCH is being heard these days 

about undulant fever, the cattle dis- 
ease which is transmissible to man. In 
the Ladies Home Journal for September, 
1929, appeared a vivid, but somewhat sen- 
sational, article by Paul de Kruif. At the 
annual meeting of the International Asso- 
ciation of Dairy and Milk Inspectors held 
in Memphis early in October, several 
speakers decried the journalistic tenden- 
cies and half-truths of this particular ar- 
ticle and characterized it as unfair to the 
milk industry, especially in view of the 
fact that definite proof is lacking that the 
bovine strain of the causative organism is 
really dangerous to man and that the dis- 
ease can be definitely spread by cow’s milk 
so contaminated. There is no doubt, how- 
ever, that it may be spread by goat’s milk, 
or by swine. 

Somewhat more sober articles on un- 
dulant fever than the de Kruif effusion 
have appeared in such scientific journals 
as Public Health Reports (July 12, 1929, 
Reprint No. 1298) and the Bulletin of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital (September 
1929). There is also an editorial in the 
London Lancet for October 26, 1929, in 
which the statement is made that in this 
disease the mode of infection is extremely 
puzzling and the mere fact that the Br 
abortus is excreted in cow’s milk is not 
sufficient to justify the conclusion that the 
disease is contracted from drinking raw 
cow’s milk. “If this were so,” says the 
Lancet, “it would be reasonable to expect 
that the majority of the cases would oc- 
cur in children and in females, but both 
in Denmark and in this country the re- 
sults of agglutination tests suggest that 
the disease is most prevalent in young 
adult males.” 

An able review of the undulant fever 
situation was presented by Dr. Samuel J. 
Crumbine at the annual meeting of the 
Association of Dairy, Food and Drug of- 
ficials of the United States at Lincoln, 
Nebr., September 22-26, 1929. Dr. Crum- 
bine quotes Dr. Theobald Smith as say- 
ing that the bacilli of the bovine strain 
are relatively harmless to man and that 
the swine type is largely responsible for 
human infection. Since the porcine germ 
may, however, get into the cow’s udder 
in various ways, Dr. Crumbine advocates 
the efficient pasteurization of milk to pre- 
vent any possibility of the dissemination 
of the disease. 


A Possible Danger 
from Vaccination 
OR many years successful vaccination 
has been recognized as a_ positive 
preventive of smallpox Millions of per- 
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sons have been effectively immunized 
against this dread malady without any 
buneful results. Conversely, many per- 
sons who did not or would not submit to 
vaccination have succumbed during recent 
epidemics of the disease. In 1927 there 
were, for example, 36,709 cases of the dis- 
ease in the United States, according to a 
report of the League of Nations which is 
quoted in Michigan Public Health for 
October, 1929. In the same year there 
were only 14,767 cases in England and 
Wales and only 4 in Germany. In India, 
where vaccination is not rife, there were 
213,315 cases. 

During the past few years a number of 
cases of fatal encephalitis following the 
vaccination of older children and adults 
have occurred in England and on the Con- 
tinent. Since 1922, 87 such deaths have 
been recorded in England and Wales, ac- 
cording to the London correspondent of 
the Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, writing in the issue of October 
5, 1929. In the United States, only 4 such 
deaths have been reported, according to 
the American correspondent of the Lon- 
don Lancet, who writes on this topic in 
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the October 19, 1929, issue. 

Because of this post-vaccinal § en- 
cephalitis, the British Minister of Health 
has issued a new vaccination order, which 
calls for vaccination by one insertion in- 
stead of the four formerly advocated; for 
primary vaccination between the ages of 
2 and 6 months, with revaccination offered 
at the age of 5 to 7 years and again at 14 
to 16 years; and the providing of medical 
attention without cost to any child who 
needs it following vaccination. 

This post-vaccinal encephalitis has oc- 
curred mainly in children of school age 
and in adolescents never previously vac- 
cinated. There is, apparently, no danger 
at al! if the child is vaccinated in infancy, 
which is when every child should be thus 
immunized. The cause of this trouble 1s 
not yet definitely known, but this much 
is certain, that the number of fatal cases 
following vaccination is infinitesimal com- 
pared to the vast number of successful 
vaccinations which have been performed 
throughout the world, and which have 
prevented the devastation that has been 
the result of the ravages of this disease 
in epidemic form in past centuries. 


Why Not Trolleys at Street Corners for 
Pedestrians? 
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FRANK B. WILLIAMS 
futhor of “Tue Law of 


City Planning and Zoning” 





ZONING and PLANNING 


NOTES 


From Data collected 
by the Zoning Committee 
of New York 
(233 Broadway) 








Recent Zoning Ordinances 
Hituspate, N. J 
23, 1929 
Rocnester, N. ¥ 

tober 7, 1929 
CLeveLAND, Onto.—Ordinance ratified by 
popular vote, November 5, 1929 
Westmont, Pa—Ordinance adopted No- 

vember 4, 1929 
Youncstown, Onto.—Ordinance 
October 28, 1929 


Ordinances idopte d July 


Ordinance ido} ted ()e- 


ido} ted 


Prohibition of Reconstruction of Build- 
ing, 50 Per Cent Destroyed, for 
Non-Conforming Use, Valid 
Hillman, 147 
Atl 204—The statute, and the zoning 
resolution enacted pursuant to it, refusing 


CONNECTICUT Slate 1 


ermit to continue i non-conforming 
in a light industrial district after 


more than 50 per cent of buildings are de- 


d, and placing locus in a residential 


Appeal from Administrative Discretion 
of Mayor 

CONNECTICUT Appeal or Holl /, 147 
Atl. 300.—An appeal from the administra- 
tive act of the Mayor denying an appli- 
cation for a certificate of approval of the 
iocation of a filling station is not i 
transfer of jurisdiction to the court, and 
does not require the court to retry thé 
case de novo, but is merely a process to 
determine whether the administrative 
body has acted arbitrarily, illegally, or so 
unreasonably as to have abused its dis- 
cretion. Evidence tending to show that 
conditions in the neighborhood were such 
that there would be serious danger to 
the traveling public supports the conclu- 
sion that the location was not suitable 


Constitutionality of Power of Boards of 
Appeal to Vary Zoning Ordinances 
for Unnecessary Hardships, Ete. 

ILuinors.—Welton v. Hamilton, Supreme 
Court, October 26, 1929.—The statute con- 
ferring upon the City Council of Chicago 
the power to establish a board of appeals 
with authority to vary the zoning ordin- 
ance to obviate practical difficulties and 
unnecessary hardship, is not in accord- 
ance with the constitution of the state of 
Illinois, in that the law does not lay 
down any general or specific rules in 
accordance with which the board shall act, 
but leaves it to proceed upon its un- 
controlled discretion. 





Nore sy Eprror.—The requirement that, in order 
to be constitutional, a law giving an administrative 
body discretionary power must lay down rules in 
accordance with which it shall exercise that 
discretion, is universally recognized. The decision 
in this case, however, that the well-known pro- 
vision of zoning enabling acts with regard to 
practical difficulties and unnecessary hardship 
which the statute authorized and the ordinance 








contained is not a sufficient rule f oards 


to act pon, i contrary to the weight f decision 
on this subject (See Zoning ¢ es in the United 
States, by Edward M. Bassett and Frank B. 
Williams, published by the Regional Plau of New 
York, 130 East 22nd Street, New York, ani sub- 
sequent Zoning and Planning Notes in this maga- 


zine.) The decision in this case is a reading 
of the opinion would seem to show, is based upon 
1 lire of cases peculiar to Tlir 


Notice of Hearin;: 

Massacuvusetts.—Roman C.utholic Arch- 
yishop v. Board of App al, 167 N. E. 672 

Advertisement of notice of hearing be- 
tore the Board of Appeals as directed by 
the Board to vary the application of th 
zoning law, in accordance with St. 1924 
ch. 488, sec. 19, is mandatory. The Board 
has no power to walve compliance. The 
statement in its records that it has com- 
| lied does not overcome dates cle arly set 
forth in the record showing non-com- 
pliance The Board was therefore pre- 
cluded from exercising jurisdiction 


Parking 
MICHIGAN City of Grand Rapids 
Barth, 226 N. W. 690—The right of 
eminent domain may be exercised to 
establish or widen highways adequate for 
parking space, and is not limited to taking 
land necessary for actual travel 


Airports 


Micuican.—Clayton and Lambert Mfg. 
Co. v. City of Detroit, 34 Fed. (2nd) 303. 

An ordinance is not objectionable be- 
cause embracing more than one object 
where it had but one general object, that 
of consolidating the city’s two tracts of 
land for an enlarged airport, with the 
requirement that certain specific things 
be done, such as closing a road, acquiring 
additional property and relocating an- 
other road, all of which were in further- 
ance of one general and unitary object. 


MInNeEsota-—American Food Products 
Co. v. City of Minneapolis, Circuit Court 
of Appeals (U. 8S.) Eighth Circuit, October 
7, 1929, reported in U. S. Daily, Novem- 
ber 15, 1929. The properties in question 
were owned by the plaintiff industrial cor- 
porations. They wish to use them for the 
extension of their plants. These plants lie 
immediately on one side of railroad tracks, 
and the properties in question are situated 
opposite them, immediately on the other 
side of these tracks. The University of 
Minnesota is only a short distance away, 
and the city, in view of this and for other 
reasons, placed the land in question in a 
“multiple dwelling” district. The money 
value of this land for industry is from five 
to eight times as great as it is for resi- 
dence. The Court was of opinion that 
the city was dealing somewhat unfairly 
with the plaintiffs, but did not find the 
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ordinance, as to them, so clearly unrea- 
sonable and arbitrary as to compel it to 
substitute its judgment for that of the 
local legislative body of Minneapolis and 
therefore sustained the ordinance. 


“Moot” Question 

Missourt—State ex rel. Myers v. 
Shinnock, 19 8S. W. 696—Courts are not 
organized and maintained to settle prop- 
ositions of law when no relief can be 
granted. Where, therefore, pending an 
ippeal in mandamus to compel the Super- 
intendent of Buildings to issue a building 
permit, the Board of Zoning Appeals 
Lelatedly granted the applicant the precise 
relief he asked for, the appeal will be 
dismissed and the application for man- 
damus denied. 


Building Line Covenant 


New Jersey —Welitoff v. Kohl, Court 
of Errors and Appeals, February Term, 
reported in United States Daily, Novem- 
ber 5, 1929—The original landowner 
Kohl conveyed in fee simple the premises 
in question, situated in Jersey City, to 
one Jaffe, the deed containing the follow- 
ing private restrictive covenant: 

Subject also to the condition that no building 
shall be constructed or erected upon said premises 

any part thereof nearer than 15 feet to the 
bulding line of Gifford Avenue.’ 

At the time of this conveyance the 
improvements fronting on Gifford Avenue 
in this location were exclusively high-class 
private residences, all in fact setting back 
15 feet from the street building line, but 
neither prior to nor since the imposition 
of the restrictions in the Kohl deed were 
any such restrictions imposed upon any 
of such adjoining or neighboring proper- 
ties. High apartment houses have now 
been erected on Gifford Avenue on lots 
adjoining the lot in question, on each 
side, extending to within 9 feet of Gifford 
Avenue. Held, that the 15-foot restric- 
tion is no longer valid or binding, there 
being no property in existence intended 
to be benefited by it. 

Nore sy Eprror.—An ed torial on this case was 


published in the New York Law Journal of 
October 29, 1929. 


Home Rule Zoning 

Onto— State ex rel. Underwood v. 
Baurman, Court of Appeals, October, 1929. 
—The charter of the city of Akron con- 
tains a provision which the Court in- 
terpreted to mean that an ordinance voted 
for by a majority of council is effective 
unless the charter itself specifies a differ- 
ent minimum number. The charter does 
not specify a different number for zoning 
ordinances and was therefore interpreted 
by the courts as making a majority suffi- 
cient to put such ordinance in force. The 
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state law contains the customary provision 
that zoning amendments disapproved of 
by the planning commission can _ bx 
enacted into law only by a_ two-thirds 
vote of council. The general zoning or- 
dinance of Akron itself specified a two- 
thirds vote as the requisite for a zoning 
ordinance disapproved of by the planning 
commission. 

An amendment to the zoning map had 
been disapproved of by the Planning 
Commission, and approved by a majority 
only of the Council. The Court held 
that the power of the city to zone was 
derivec from the charter and not from the 
state law and that consequently the 
amendment enacted in accordance with 
the charter was duly passed and in effect. 

This case has been appealed to the 
Supreme Court of Ohio. 

Nore sy Epiror.—It is without doubt the general 
rule that a state enabling act is necessary in order 
that local governments within a state may have 
the power to pass zoning ordinances. This case, 
however it may be decided on appeal, shows that 
this is not always true and in view of the already 
considerable number of home rule state con- 
stitutional amendments and statutes, which is on 
the increase, is especially valuable at this time. 
It should also be remembered that so-called home 
cule legislation varies greatly and must always be 
carefully studied to determine its effect. Not all 
hhome rule laws give the power to local govern- 
ments to zone. 


Temporary Zoning—Exemption of 
Railroads, Etc. 

OxtaHomMa—McCurley v. City of El 
Reno, 280 Pac. 467—Where a city, intend- 
ing to adopt at the earliest practicable 
time a permanent, comprehensive zoning 
ordinance, passes a temporary ordinance 
for the purpose of measurably controlling 
building during the interim, in order that 
the benefit of the proposed ordinance may 
not be lost and when such temporary 
ordinance is attacked as unreasonable and 
arbitrary, the court will apply a liberal 
tule of construction not only to such 
ordinance itself but also to the power of 
the City Council to promulgate the same. 

The provision in Section 4, Ch. 178, 
Session Laws of 1923, that such regulations 
shall not be effective until after a public 
hearing, that 15 days notice of the time 
and place of such hearing shall be pub- 
lished, and that such public hearing shall 
not be had or action taken until the 
final report of such commission, does not 
prevent a city council from passing a 
temporary ordinance to measurably and 
reasonably control building operations un- 
til the comprehensive ordinance provided 


Parking Regulations in Michigan Cities of 


ONSIDERABLE variation exists in 
the automobile parking limits in 
vogue in 27 Michigan cities of the 10,000 
to 15,000 population class, according to 
a survey made by the Michigan Municipal 
League. The report, giving the settled 
policies of these communities after various 
experiences, together with comments in 
some instances telling of changes, consti- 
tutes a fairly reliable guide for any city 
ot between 5,000 and 25,000 in population 
In eight of the cities, extending to one 
as large as 12,000, no limit on parking 
is in effect. Ten others limit parking to 
one hour on main thoroughfares in the 
business section, between the hours of 
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for in said chapter shall have been 
properly investigated and passed 

That part of Laws 1923, Ch. 178, Se 
10, stating that no provision thereof shall 
ipply to any railroad or terminal company 
operates only as an exemption to such 
company in the construction and use of 
a building on the right-of-way for rail- 
10ad or terminal purposes and does not 
permit such company to lease its premises 
to private individuals for the operation 
of a filling station and thereby exempt 
the premises from fhe provisions of a 
zoning ordinance covering that part of the 
city. 


Segregation of Races 

Texas—City of Dallas v. Liberty Annex 
Corporation, 19 S. W. (2nd) 845—A city 
ordinance confirming a segregation agree- 
ment between white and colored races and 
requiring its observance by imposition of 
penalties is unconstitutional, since the 
nght to terminate the contract subject 
only to civil liability for its breach is 
the privilege of a citizen, of which he 
cannot be deprived without due process 
of law. 

Nor was such ordinance helped by 
Gen. Laws 1927, Ch. 103, since the Legis- 
lature did not have the power to enact 
a valid law on the subject. 


Planning Commission Law for Colorado 


Colorado has passed a law* providing 
for the creation of appointment of munic- 
ipal and regional planning commissions 
and fixing their powers and duties. The 
act is, to a considerable extent, based 
on the model law of the United States 
Department of Commerce. 


Bulletins from Los Angeles 

City Planning Impressions (formerly 
Zoning Facts) No. 1 (November 1, 1929), 
compiled by Huber Earl Smutz, County 
Zoning Engineer, Los Angeles, Calif., has 
appeared. 

The Regional Planning Notes prepared 
by Bryant Hall, Statistical Department, 
Regional Planning Commission, County 
of Los Angeles, in typewriting, also con- 
tinue to come out from time to time 
They consist of quotations of value from 
a number of sources. The issue of Octo- 
ber 17, for instance, contains such ex- 
tracts with regard to Billboards, Alleys, 
Aviation, Parks in Subdivisions, Chicago 


* 1929, Ch. 67. 


8 or 9 o’clock in the morning and until 
5 or 6 o'clock in the evening. In three 
or four instances, the parking limit is 15 
or 30 minutes in certain especially con- 
gested sections, but three cities of the 
10,000 class reported that they get along 
nicely with a two-hour parking limit 

Seven cities use parking lots in con- 
junction with their parking regulations 
but ten do not. Visitors are shown special 
consideration in seven of the communi- 
ties, but are not favored in any way in 
twelve of them. 

The Michigan Municipal Review com- 
ments: 


“Certain local factors must be taken 
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fegional Planning, Value of Plannir 
Architectural Control 
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The Business of Extracting Ore, Oil, 
Ete., in a Residential District 


Phe proper regulation of the business 
ol extracting ore, oil and similar products 
of the soil in a residential ne ighborhood 
is an important question full of difficulty 
The number of zoning cases with relation 
io it is already considerable, and the 
decisions in these cases are conflicting 
Our readers will remember abstracts of 
recent cases on this subgect in several of 
our recent “Notes.” With relation to one 
of these cases we are fortunate in having 
i full report by Carol Aronovici city 
planning consultant, of Los Angeles and 
Berkeley. The pamphlet, published by 
Thorwald Siegfried, 130 South Broadway, 
Los Angeles, is entitled “Report on the 
Los Angeles Mountain Park Company's 
Application to Locate, in a Residential 
Zone, a Quarry and Rock Crusher for Ce- 
ment Making Purposes.” 


Accomplishments 


A supplement to “City Planning and 
Zoning Accomplishment,” under date of 
November 1, 1929, has been issued by 
the Civic Development Department of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, D. C. 


Planning and Zoning in New York City 


The voluminous Report of the Chief 
Engineer of the Board of Estimate and 
Apportionment ef the City of New York 
tor the year 1927 has just been published 
Mostly concerned with planning and con- 
struction, it is of especial interest to 
the general reader in its summary of 
zoning (pp. 18, 103) and planning (p. 111) 
events and administration during the year 


Our Cities, Today and Tomorrow 


Under a grant from Harvard University, 
Theodora Kimball Hubbard, Honorary 
Librarian of the American City Planning 
Institute, and Henry Vincent Hubbard, 
head of the New School of City Planning 
at Harvard, have just concluded a study 
of planning progress in this country. The 
results are summarized in Our Cities 
Today and Tomorrow, just published by 
the Harvard University Press. The book 
is an authoritative review and analysis 
of what planning is doing for American 
cities today. (See page 172, this issue.) 


10,000 to 15,000 


into consideration in establishing parking 
regulations, particularly the size of the 
business district and the width of the 
main streets therein and adjoining. Whers 
main streets will permit close angle park- 
ing on both sides and leave plenty of 
room for traffic movement, no parking 
regulations are needed 


“Tt was interesting to note that a 


number of cities mentioned the fact that 
local business men and their employees 
parked their cars in front of each other's 
places all day, virtually eliminating park- 
ing space for customers and visitors, and 
making regulation necessary to kes p mer- 
chants from damaging their own business.” 
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THE CITY’S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 











Owner of Property Condemned Held 
Not Entitled to Additional Allowance 
for Cost of Moving.—lIn affirming an 
award in a proceeding to condemn pro- 
perty for street widening, the Minnesota 
Supreme Court said in the case of In re 
Widening Third St. in St. Paul, 223 N. 
W. 458: 

“Appellant [the owner] further claims 
that it is entitled to recover the ex- 
pense of removing from the building. 
Appellant owns the building, and stands 
in the position of a seller. The city stands 
in the position of a buyer. Their relations 
are analogous to those between private 
parties where one is selling and the other 
buying. ... Where the owner sells to a 
private party, he removes from the pro- 
perty at his own expense. Where pro- 
perty is condemned the owner receives its 
fair value, and the decided weight of 
authority is that he is not entitled to an 
additional allowance for the expense of 
removing therefrom....As the appel- 
lant is entitled to receive, and presumably 
does receive,’ the full value of the pro- 
perty, it is not entitled to a further al- 
lowance for the expense of removal.” 


Ordinance Requiring Report to Po- 
lice of Removal of Household Goods, 
ete., Upheld.—An ordinance in New Or- 
leans requires transfer companies, etc., to 
report in writing to the chief of police 
removal of household goods and personal 
effects, other than baggage, and also re- 
quires the person causing the removal to 
give to the transfer company, etc., as a 
basis for such report, the correct name of 
the owner or person in possession of such 
property. The report to the chief ot 
police must show the names of the owner 
of the vehicle and of the person whose 
effects are moved, the place from which 
and to which removed, and the date of 
removal. 

In the case of City of New Orleans vs. 
Schick, 120 So. 47, the validity of this 
ordinance was unsuccessfully challenged 
before the Lousiana Supreme Court. 
That tribunal said, in the course of an 
extended opinion: 

“The pursuit of any lawful trade or 
business may be subjected to reasonable 
regulations under the police power of the 
state, for the protection of the public 
health or safety, and the courts will inter- 
fere with the action of the local legisla- 
tive authority only when it is plain and 
palpable that such action has no real or 
substantial relation to the public health, 


. - 
or safety, or to the genera] welfare... . 


“In the first place, these reports enable 
the police force to locate more readily 
goods stolen or fraudulently obtained, to 
confine vice within restricted areas, and 
to apprehend more quickly an offender 
who may have changed his place of abode 


immediately before or after the commis- 
sion of a crime. 

“In the second place, such reports, by 
the information furnished, secure in a 
more efficient manner a general and unin- 
terrupted surveillance by the police over 
the activity of the criminal and vicious 
classes in a large city, thereby affording 
better protection to good order, public 
safety, and public morals. 

“The publicity of the reports is an addi- 
tional safeguard, as it enables a citizen 
to make the necessary report, after search- 
ing the record, should the mover or hauler 
of goods or effects be derelict in his duty 
under the ordinance.” 





Indexes to Legal Decisions 


The items appearing in this 
Department each month are 
classified by subjects in THE 
Municipat Inpex. The 1928 
edition of the InpEx, on pages 
110 to 115, covers the legal 
items published during 1924 
to 1927 inclusive, and pages 
94 to 97 of the 1929 Inpex list 
the items for last year. 











Municipalities Have No Special Right 
to Interfere With Private Riparian 
Rights.—Recognizing the right of a pri- 
vate landowner to an award of damages 
op account of flooding of his low-lying 
land by the discharge of sewage into a 
stream by defendant city, the Oregon Su- 
preme Court said in the case of Miller vs. 
City of Woodburn, 270 Pac. 781: 

“Plaintiff is a riparian owner and is of 
course entitled to the rights and privileges 
of such owner. It is likewise the defend- 
ant’s right and privilege to make reason- 
able use of the slow, sluggish stream called 
Ferrier Creek. However, a municipal cor- 
poration has no more right to pollute the 
waters of a stream, or to injure the lands 
of another, than has a natural per- 
son. 


“Custom is not a defense in this case, 
and, if it were, it could not be relied upon 
unless pleaded. . . . The plaintiff's 
cause of action is founded upon the injury 
to his real property brought about by the 
increased flow of the waters of Ferrier 
Creek to such an extent that he has been 
prevented from draining the lands and 
thus making them fit for cultivation. 
Plaintiff does not pretend that he has 
used, or that he contemplates the use of, 
the water of that creek for domestic pur- 


poses, or for manufacturing or irrigation, 
or that the pollution has in any manner 
affected his property, convenience or hap- 
piness. The increase in flow, he asserts, 
has resulted from the act of defendant in 
pumping water out of wells and discharg- 
ing it through its sewer, thus flooding 
plaintiff’s beaver dam lands.” 


City Held Not Liable for Police Of- 
ficer’s Carelessness Even If Negligent 
in Employing Him.—Claim against a 
city on account of fatal injuries sustained 
by a pedestrian struck by a police motor- 
cycle negligently driven by Nessler, a 
traffic officer, was dismissed by the Appel- 
late Division of the New York Supreme 
Court for reasons stated as follows 
(Lacock vs. City of Schenectady, 231 N. 
Y. Supp. 379): 

“A police officer, while engaged in his 
duties as such, is performing a govern- 
mental function, and for his negligence 
a municipality in which he serves is not 
liable... . 

“In plaintiff’s brief it is claimed that 
this negligence of the city occurred when 
Nessler was examined for duty; that is, 
the negligence is in disregarding a duty 
of diligent selection of competent ser- 
vants.... 


“Schenectady is a city of the second 
class. No duty has been imposed upon 
the city in respect to the appointment or 
control of members of the police force. 
... The officers of the city are made 
instruments of the state for the organi- 
zation of the police force. The power of 
appointment is exercised within the broad 
field of the police power of the state, and 
an officer of the municipality in so ap- 
pointing acts as a public officer in the 
discharge of duties imposed upon him, not 
by the city in its private character, but 
by the Legislature for the public benefit. 

“The fact that the city pays the police- 
men does not change the rule of immunity 
from action; this is but a means that the 
state employs of maintaining the force. 
The acts of the city or of the appointing 
officer being acts of a governmental 
agency, that agency enjoys the same im- 
munity from action which the state has: 
. . - and so is immune from action by any 
person on account of its own acts, or of 
the acts of any one of its officers, though 
a valid cause of action may exist, unless 
express consent thereto has been given. 
... The Legislature has given no consent 
to the prosecution of an action against 
the city on grounds alleged here. If the 
rule urged were adopted, this immunity 
would gradually disappear. We hold that 
this action may not be maintained, 
though the commissioner of public safety 
may have failed to exercise reasonable 
care in the selection of Nessler.” 
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City Treasurer Held Not Subject to 
Mandamus to Pay Improperly Issued 
Warrants.—A holder of warrants sued to 
compel the Treasurer of the city of South 
San Francisco to pay warrants issued for 
expense incurred by the city trustees in 
unsuccessfully resisting proceedings for an 
election on the recall of three of their 
number. Upholding the Treasurer in his 
refusal to pay the warrants, the Califor- 
nia District Court of Appeal said in the 
ease of Hodges vs. Kaufman, 273 Pac. 
125: 

“While as a general rule no discretion 
is vested in its treasurer with respect to 
the payment of a warrant therefor drawn 
by the proper officer, nevertheless, 
if the claim is not a legal charge against 
the municipality, mandamus will not lie 
to compel its payment, even though it has 
been audited and allowed by the board 
charged with that duty. . . . No dis- 
cretion was vested in the trustees as to 
the question of calling the election when 
a petition conforming substantially with 
the provisions of the statute was filed and 
the same had been properly certified by 
the clerk as to the number of signatures. 

The municipality as such owed no 
duty in the premises, but this duty was 
imposed by statute on the trustees. . . . 
The three members thereof whose recall 
was sought undertook, however, to justify 
their refusal ‘to call the election by at- 
tempting to show that the petition, al- 
though sufficient in form, was insufficient 
in fact, and in this effort failed. Under 
the circumstances there could be no rea- 
sonable ground for the contention that the 
expense incurred was & municipal charge.” 


Abutters Can Enjoin Operation of 
Private Railroad in a Street.—Numer- 
ous court decisions established the right 
of a city to permit use of a street for 
operation of a local railroad, without 
abutting property owners being entitled to 
an award of damages. The property 
owner takes the risk of such a railroad’s 
being established in the street in front 
of his premises. 

But the decision of the Virginia Su- 
preme Court of Appeals in the case of 
McClintock vs. Richlands Brick Corp., 
145 S. E. 425, shows that there are im- 
portant limitations upon the right of 
even the state to authorize construction 
of a railroad in a street without making 
provision for compensating the abutters 
for resulting damages. 

The small community of Richlands, 
Va., desired to encourage a local industry 
by permitting a brick manufacturing com- 
pany to haul its tram cars along a street 
that had never been improved and was 
little used. The Legislature authorized 
the Town Council to permit such use of 
the town streets, and the company im- 
proved the way, making it better adapted 
to general travel, as well as laying a nar- 
row tramway in it. But two non-resident 
owners of vacant lots on the street estab- 
lished their right to enjoin operation of 
the tramroad as constituting an unauthor- 
ized use of the street, especially in view 
of the fact that no provision was made 
for compensating complainants. 

The high spots of the opinion read: 
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“It may be said in general terms, as 
eettled, that the maintenance’ and oper- 
ation of a local street railway in a public 
street or highway, permitted by legisla- 
tive authority, whatever the motive 
power, and whether it transports freight 
or passengers, or both, which would be 
otherwise carried through the streets by 
other means, does not constitute an addi- 
tional servitude on such streets, and no 
property rights of the owners of the abut- 
ting lots are thereby invaded. On the 
other hand, it is equally settled that the 
operation of a commercial railroad, by 
which is meant a railroad which is not a 
mere local facility, but one which col- 
lects freight and passengers from remote 
points and carries persons and property 
through the streets of a city, which would 
not otherwise be there transported, is an 
additional servitude which the owners of 
the fee in the street may enjoin if their 
property rights are not respected. The 
reasons for this distinction have been fre- 
quently stated. They are, in substance, 
that, when the street is established, the 
public thereby acquires the right to use 
it for public purposes by every appro- 
priate means, whether or not those means 
were customary or even known at the 
time the street was established; and so 
such local street railways, which handle 
local freight and local passengers, are 
simply carrying through the streets such 
persons and property as would be trans- 
ported there by some other means if the 
street railway did not exist. This idea of 
the right to utilize changed methods and 
new vehicles of transportation has been 
developed, starting with the small street 
ear drawn by a single horse, and from 
time to time subsequently enlarged until 
it may now be said that the right includes 
any appropriate means of transportation 
which may be used for the public con- 
venience. On the other hand, the com- 
mercial street railway, which transports 
through the local streets persons and pas- 
sengers which would not otherwise be 
there so transported, does impose an addi- 
tional servitude. ... 

“However advantageous it may be for 
the brick company, and desirable for all 
the property owners of the community, 
except the appellants, thus to transport 
these materials through the streets, such 
a question cannot be settled by merely 
acceding to the wishes of the overwhelm- 
ing majority. Whether wisely or un- 
wisely, the constitution (section 63, cl. 
18) prohibits the granting by the General 
Assembly, directly or indirectly, of such 
a special right and privilege to any pri- 
vate corporation, association, or individ- 
ual, and the appellants, who are directly 
interested as owners of abutting lots, have 
the right to insist upon its observance. 

“The act being, in this respect, in- 
valid, the franchise based thereon has no 
support, and so another general rule is 
decisive : 

“In the absence of express legislative 
authority, a municipality has no power 
to grant the use of streets for private 
purposes, and abutting owners who suffer 
special damages by reason thereof may 
have appropriate remedy to prevent, or 
recover damages therefor.” 
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Thoroughfare Held to Be a “Boule- 
vard,” Making Special Assessments for 
Its Improvements Improper Under the 
Local Charter.—The Wyandotte, Mich., 
charter provides for the maintenance of 
boulevards by the city. The village of 
Ford was annexed to the city. This vil- 
lage has accepted a dedication of a thor- 
oughfare as a “boulevard.” After the an- 
nexation, the city sought to assess the 
abutting property for paving of the way. 
But in the case of Coburn vs. City of 
Wyandotte, 222 N. W. 729, abutters pre- 
vailed in a suit to set the 
aside. 


issessments 


The Michigan Supreme Court ruled that 
the mere fact that the village had approved 
1 plat designating the boule, ird as such 
did not make it one legally, so far as con- 
cerned the city that annexed the village. 
But the Court held that the thoroughfare 
was a boulevard, in fact and in law, be- 
cause it was wider and longer than other 
streets, had a parkway in the center, orna- 
mental lighting and trees along the way. 
The opinion finds that the particular way 
fell within the following definition of a 
“boulevard” as given in a decision of the 
Illinois Supreme Court: “A boulevard is 
a public street which is usually of greater 
width than ordinary business streets, and 
is given a parklike appearance by reserv- 
ing spaces at the side or center for shade 
trees, flowers, seats, and the like, and or- 
dinarily is not used for heavy teaming.” 


Citizens Held Not Entitled to Enjoin 
Modification of Street Railway Fran- 
chises.— Ordinances of the city of Louis- 
ville modifying the terms of previous fran- 
chises granted to a street railway company 
were not subject to attack by citizens and 
taxpayers on the ground that they in- 
‘olved an illegal surrender of rights se- 
cured by the modified franchises, declared 
the Kentucky Court of Appeals in the 
case of Poggel vs. Louisville Railway Co., 
10 S. W. 2d, 305. The opinion of the 
Court reads: 

“The General Council represents the in- 
habitants of the city in their corporate 
capacity, and it may be that through 
proper ordinance and with the consent 
of the holder of the franchises all rights 
might be terminated; but we do not so 
hold at this time, as the question is not 
before us. The franchises are to continue 
for a period of 20 years under the provi- 
sions of the ordinances, and there will be 
time to raise this question at the expira- 
tion of that period, if the necessity there- 
for should arise or exist.” 

As to the rights surrendered to the city 
under the modifying ordinances, the opin- 
ion, as quoted, presents the following ob- 
servations: 

“They [the citizens] contend that the 
railway company is without authority to 
relinquish or surrender to the city the 
franchise obtained from the state. The 
appellants are not representing the Louis- 
ville Railway Company, and they are, 
therefore, in no position to complain if the 
railway company surrenders to the city 
valuable rights which it obtained from the 
state.” 
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MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 


Prices when mentioned do not include postage unless so stated. Pamphlets, 
reports and free publications should be ordered direct from addresses given. 








Our Cities Today and Tomorrow.—-By Theo- 
dora Kimball Hubbard, Hon. Librarian, Amer 
ican City Planning Institute; and Henry Vin 
cent Hubbard, Norton Professor of Regional 


Planning, Harvard University, Editor City 
Planning Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge, Mass 1929. 390 pp. $5.00. 


Just what are the achievements to the credit 
of city planning and zoning in the country to 
date? And what do these instruments promise 
towards the country’s future physical and so- 
cial development! The authors are able, in 
answering these questions, to place in the 
hands of technical expert and average citizen 
alike, data of incomparable potential value 
much of which has been hitherto wholly un- 
correlated. The book, subtitled ‘‘A Survey of 
Planning and Zoning Progress,’’ is a summary 
of a field study for the purpose of which Mr. 
and Mrs. Hubbard had a grant from the Mil- 
ton Fund of Harvard. The study, made in 
1928-1929, covers about 120 cities and regions 
in 42 states. It deals largely with develop- 
ments in zoning; contro) of land subdivision; 
major street systems; masg transportation ; rail, 
water, and air terminals; park and recreation 
areas; the city’s appearance; the legal and 
administrative aspects affecting city and re- 
gional planning; and the education of the pub- 
lic to support planning measures. These sub- 
jects are treated primarily in their relation to 
each other and to the whole field. 


Hearteningly, the authors are able, among 
other things, to record that intelligent admin- 
istration and forward-looking citizenship are 
operating to remove barriers imposed by igner- 
ant or ultra-conservative politicians; that not 
only are legal obstacles being removed, but that 
the way is being opened for legislation more ex- 
actly suited to present-day planning needs; 
that a high degree of technique has been de- 
veloped by a competent body of planners now 
practicing; and, perhaps most significant, that 
the planning movement in America today is 
proving itself, in spite of all its highly tech- 
nical aspects, a movement predominantly social 
in character, ‘‘rooted in the desire to give 
present and future generations a chance to be 
healthier and happier, a chance to have the 
inspiration and strength to make a great con- 
tribution to the common welfare, while enjoy- 
ing the balance of work and play which de- 
velops individual and social character.’’ 

Chapter XVII, ‘‘It Pays to Plan,’’ was pub- 
lished in the October issue of Tae American 
Crrr, by permission. The final chapter, ‘‘Lines 
of Future Progress,’’ using the field study as 
a fact basis, constitutes an illuminating discus- 
sion of future planning and indicates certain 
stumbling blocks to be avoided in future pro- 
gress. 


Year Book, Sunnyside Gardens Community 
Association, Long Island City, N. Y¥.—aA his- 
tory of the growth of a citizens’ social and 
civic organization in the community of 5,000, 
undertaken six years ago by the City Housing 
Corporation, of New York City, as a demon- 
stration in low-cost cooperative housing. Con- 
tains a directory and special articles. 50 pp. 
(Apply to the Association, Park House, Long 
Island City, N. Y.) 


Street Traffic Economics.-The report of a 


special committee of the American Electric 
Railway Association, presented at the Atlantic 
City convention, September 28-October 4, is 
available in a 36-page pamphlet with 8 full- 
page illustrations. It covers (1) statements 


of principles of the usefulness of signals; (2) 
parking control and (3) physical plans for 
intersections, and is a continuation of the an- 
alysis started last year. (Apply to Street 
Traffic Economics Committee, American Elec- 
tric Railway Association, 292 Madison Ave., 
New York.) 





The City of Tomorrow and Its Planning.— 
By Le Corbusier (Charles-Edouard Jeanneret) 
Translated from the 8th edition of Urbanisme, 
with an introduction by Frederick Etchells. 
Payson and Clarke, Ltd., New York 1929. 
800 pp. $7.50 


The author of ‘‘Towards a New Architec- 
ture’’ has presented this work in ardent ad- 
vocacy of a drastic reconstruction of city 
design His idea is ‘‘not to overcome the 
existing state of things, but, by constructing a 
theoretically water-tight formula, to arrive at 
the fundamental principles of modern town 
building.’’ He presents two imposing schemes, 
one the ‘Voisin plan'’ for reconstruction of 
the central part of Paris; the other a more 
comprehensive and elaborately articulated de- 
sign termed ‘‘A Plan for a City of Three 
Million Inhabitants’’ but capable of being ap- 
plied to any strictly urban situation. In both 
the skyscraper is the dominant element. But 
the 24 gigantic skyscrapers forming the ex- 
clusively commercial center of M. Le Oor- 
busier's supposititious city, the antithesis of 
New York's, are designed to ‘‘de-congest,’’ 
and each is set in a vast open area, and limited 
to a maximum business population of 1,200 
persons per acre. 


Adequate streets, housing, and open space 
are the chief ends towards which the plan aims. 
In a period seen to mark but the mere begin- 
ning of a great machine age—an age of vast 
construction and daring experiment—these are 
conceived as possible only through acceptance 
of a basis of strict mathematical order. Hence, 
the new city which Le Corbusier projects 
against an elaborate historical and _ philoso- 
phical background, is one where ‘‘in magni- 
ficent contrapuntal symphony, the forces of 
geometry come into full play.’’ It presupposes 
the rejection of old beauty and traditional ar- 
chitecture, but reward of its acceptance is 
promised in an emerging new beauty of severer 
and purer form, and a sublimer architecture. 
An endless standardization is implied, and a 
completely scientific cell-construction for the 
major residential beehives. 


City Planning: A Series of Papers Present- 
ing the Essential Elements of a City Plan.— 
Edited by John Nolen. D. Appleton and Com- 
pany, New York. 1929. Second edition. Il- 
lustrated. XXX + 513 pp. $3.70 postpaid. 


This book, a re-issue of the original edition 
of 1916 ‘‘in a revised and expanded form,’’ 
contains new chapters on Zoning, by Edward 
M. Bassett; on Regional Planning, by John 
Nelen; and on City Planning Legislation, by 
Alfred Bettman; and a rewritten introduction 
by Frederick Law Olmsted. Aside from these 
excellent new features, the book appears to be 
almost wholly an exact reprint of chapters 
written and bibliographies compiled more than 
thirteen years ago. 

Considering the rapid developments during 
the intervening period, the reviewer cannot 
avoid a feeling of surprise that a publisher of 
high standing should issue in November, 1929, 
a book on City Planning the index to which 
contains no listing of the words ‘‘airports’’ and 
‘‘aviation,’’ or even of ‘‘automobile’’ or ‘‘mo- 
tor-bus’’; a book in sixteen chapters of which 
the bibliographies refer to no article published 
later than 1915; a book whose ‘‘Oomparison 
of Parks Endeavors’’ (on page 161) is based 
on the census figures of 1910. Great must be 
the joy of Los Angeles to find its population 
reported at the then exaggerated figure of 
400,000! 

This new edition of ‘‘City Planning’’ will 
doubtless find a useful place on many a library 
shelf; but its value, other than historical, 
might have been much greater if the publishers 
bad been willing to spend a little more money 
on its modernization. 


Water Supply Engineering.—By Harold E. 
Babbitt, Professor of Sanitary Engineering, 
University .of Lllinois, and James J. Doland, 
Assistant Professor of Sanitary Engineering, 
University of Illinois. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Inc., New York. 1929. 776 pp. Illustrated. 
$6.00. 

This book, primarily intended as a textbook 
for use in engineering schools, takes up the 
mathematics of water-supply engineering, open- 
ing with an introduction covering the historical 
side of water-works practice, the importance of 
water-works, their reliability, and a word as to 
how to start a water-works. The succeeding 
chapters cover various phases of finances, hy- 
draulics, rainfall and runoff, consumption of 
water, ground water, location and construction 
of wells, dams and impounding reservoirs, earth 
and rock-fill dams, masonry dams, intakes and 
aqgueducts, steam power, steam pumping ma- 
chinery, the utilization of electricity, miscel- 
laneous engines and pumps, centrifugal pumps, 
well pumps, pumping-stations and equipment; 
also materials, pipes and fittings, design of dis- 
tribution systems, distributing reservoirs, con- 
struction and maintenance of distribution sys- 
tems, sanitation, quality of water, purification 
of water, sedimentation, the design and opera- 
tion of slow sand filters and rapid sand filters, 
and miscellaneous methods of water purifica 
tion, Three appendices are devoted to an out- 
line of a report on water-works design; ex- 
tracts from the U. 8S. Treasury drinking water 
standards; and questions and problems. 


The Public Works Department in American 
Cities.—The conduct of public works, both as 
to construction and operation, has developed 
under very diverse forms of organization in 
cities in this country, and this booklet, Pub- 
lication No. 13 of the Municipal Administration 
Service, represents a careful and detailed an- 
alysis of the public works department, or its 
equivalent under various names, as it is now 
found in twenty-five important cities ranging 
in population from Philadelphia, Pa., to New 
London, Conn. It is by Clarence E. Ridley, 
Secretary of the International City Managers’ 
Association and formerly a city engineer, a city 
manager, and a staff member of the Institute 
of Public Administration. As a result of his 
analysis Mr. Ridley has worked out certain 
fundamental principles which he believes should 
underlie the organization and administration 
of this important department in every city. In 
addition to the textual treatment supplemented 
by various tables, there are organization charts 
for this department in each of the twenty-five 
cities as well as others that illustrate the va- 
rious types of organization recommended for 
cities of different sizes. 35c. (Apply to the 
Municipal Administration Service, 261 Broad- 
way, New York.) 


After the Zoning Ordinance and the Official 
Map, What Next?—George B. Ford, of the 
Technical Advisory Corporation, of New York, 
made this question the subject of an address 
delivered before the Planning Federation of 
Westchester County, N. Y., recently. The 
vital ‘‘next step’’ consists in getting the 
Master Plan into a form for the necessary ap- 
proval and action by the governing body. The 
final step is the creation of continuing public 
support. Procedure, step by step, is discussed 
in this 9-page typewritten paper. (Apply to 
Mr. Ford, 15 Park Row, New York.) 


Preammoniation at Springfield, Ill.—A paper 
by Charles H. Spaulding, chief chemist of the 
Springfield water purification plant, presented 
before the Illinois section of the American 
Water Works Association, and reprinted from 
the August, 1929, issue of the Journal of the 
(Apply to the author.) 


Association. 12 pp. 
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Small Towns: An Estimate of Their Trade 
and Culture.—By Walter Burr. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 1929. 267 pp. $2.50. 

The author, from a close, first-hand know}- 
edge of rural community conditions in the 
Middle West (which he accepts as typical of 
conditions for the country as a whole), pre 
sents here a picture of shifting cultural and 
economic values and shifting territorial boun 
daries, from which he sees emerging a new 
kind of community. Past and present trends 
indicate a not impossible new ‘‘rural munici 
pality’’ which, being the natural economic and 
social unit comprising town and farm popula- 
tion, may well be made the legal unit as well, 
supplanting much of the arbitrary and con- 
flicting organization such as results at present 
in the ‘‘incorporated village,’’ the school dis- 
trict, the county, the senatorial district and 
the congressional, all sometimes existing simul- 
taneously in one territory. Tendencies in local 
government, health service, school, social, cul- 
tural and religious as well as commercial de- 
velopment, are discussed in detail, and their 
relationships to each other in the New Com- 
munity at least suggested. Students in rural 
sociology and in the efficient economic develop- 
ment of rural regions will find valuable mat- 
ter in the carefully traced history of com- 
munity interests and institutions. 


New York.—By Ethel Fleming. Illustrated 
by Herbert S. Kates. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 1929. 140 pp., quarto. 
$6.50. 

The collaborators, writer and artist, have 
produced a gift book that is admirably adapted 
to serve also as a—somewhat magnified and 
glorified—guide book for a brief and discrimi- 
nating tour of the great American metropolis. 
Glimpses, promiseful and suggestive, are given 
of the famous skylines, the tall towers, the 
small romantic centers of intensely foreign 
life; of the churches, universities, bridges, 
parks, each with its appropriate value in the 
amazing composite that is Manhattan. Not 
the least attractive feature is the drawings, of 
which there are 40 in full pages and end 
papers. From ‘‘The Entry into the City’’ to 
the final view of ‘‘The City from the Air,’’ 
the tempo is sprightly and mobile, with touches 
of humor, and practical suggestions about 
where to go, and stay, and how to get there. 


Citizenship Through Education.—By Clyde 
B. Moore, Rural Education Department, New 
York State College of Agriculture, Cornell 
University. American Book Company, New 
York. 1929. 3830 pp. $1.40. 

In the latest contribution to the American 
Education Series, of which Dr. George D. 
Strayer is general editor, Professor Moore has 
produced a textbook on methods for teaching 
citizenship to pupils in the elementary and 
junior high schools. It discusses the advan- 
tages of various methods of approach, and pre- 
sents the means of their employment. Meas- 
urements for civic information and civic atti- 
tudes are suggested, based on the modern test- 
ing scales. Individual teachers of history, 
geography, and civics, as well as teacher-study 
groups, will find valuable material here. 


Outdoor Christmas Lighting——-A Plan Book 
compiled by the Society for Electrical Develop- 
ment, Inc., Graybar Building, New York City, 
is a substantial quarto volume of 40 pp. de- 
scribing and illustrating outdoor Christmas 
lighting activities, chiefly the lighting of resi 
dences. It contains full details for committee 
organization, financing, etc.; and information 
regarding the annual community competitions 
fostered by the Society, and will interest cham- 
ber of commerce secretaries, neighborhood as 
sociations, and similar bodies. (Apply to the 
Society.) 


The Artistic Bridge: 1928 Award.—A hand 
some booklet describing the Sixth Street Bridge 
over the Allegheny River in Pittsburgh, which 
won the award of the American Institute of 
Steel Construction as the most beautiful steel 
bridge completed in 1928. There are several 
photographs of this bridge, and of High Bridge, 
Harlem River, New York City, Oottage Farm 
Bridge, Charles River, Boston, and the 31st 
Street Bridge, Allegheny River, Pittsburgh. 
12 pp. (Apply to the Institute, 200 Madison 
Avenue, New York.) 
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Highway Location and Surveying.—By W. 
W Crosby C.E and George E Goodwin, 
formerly Chief Civil Engineer, National Park 


Service, 1 S. Department of the Interior 
Gillette Publishing Co., Chicago 1928 398 
pp. Price $5.00 

A book composed of three volumes, the first 
of which, ‘‘Notes on Highway Location,’’ is 


intended to stimulate the imagination needed 
by the successful locator The second book 
‘Notes on Mountain Highway Location,'’ 
shows the highlights of the general subject 
in mountainous territory, while the third book, 
‘*Notes on Highway Surveying,’’ is a compila 
tion of practice which, with the appendices, 
containing the forms in actual use in one 
or more of the states having largest highway 
expenditures, shows the ways and means for 
translating theories into results. 


Association of Asphalt Paving Technologists: 
1928 Proceedings.—-The Technical Session of 
this Association held at New Orleans, De- 
cember 5, 1928, is reported in this 40 
page pamphlet. Besides various committee 
reports on research and practice, it con- 
tains papers on ‘‘New Principles Applied to 
an Improved Method of Extracting Bitumens 
from Paving Mixtures,’’ by Victor H. Roeh- 
rich; ‘‘A Ten-Ton Roller in the Laboratory and 
How It Works,’’ by W. C. West; and ‘‘Use of 
the Stability Test in Controlling Uniformity of 
Asphalt Paving Plant Output,’’ by F. C. 
Field. A list of members of the Association 
is also given. (Apply to Charles A. Mullen, 
Secretary, 980 Saint Antoine St., Montreal, 
Que.) 


The Wayne County, Michigan, Road Com- 
missioners’ Report.—This 23rd annual progress 
report, a substantial and handsomely made 
book of 214 pages, well-illustrated, is an alto- 
gether worthy addition to the long shelf of its 
predecessors, which altogether give a history 
in detail of the program and achievements in 
the almost unprecedented county highway de- 
velopment undertakings. The 10th annual re- 
port of the Board of County Park Trustees is, 
as in former years, included in the volume. 
Record-breaking construction yardage is re- 
ported, and substantial progress shown in such 
matters as parkway construction, roadside and 
park development, comfort station construction, 
ete. (Apply to the Board, Cadillac Square, 
Detroit, Mich.) 


Annual Reports.—Records of substantia! pro- 
gress and achievement are recorded in well- 
organized, attractively presented annual reports 
just issued in three cities under these titles: 
Citizens’ Yearbook, Oklahoma City, Okla., 
1928-1929; Sixth Annual Report of the City 
Manager, 1928-1929, Berkeley, Calif.; Munici- 
pal Government and Activities, Milwaukee, 
1928. The first, an 88-page brochure, deserves 
especial mention as a distinctive graphic arts 
product, its type, cover decorations, and chart 
inserts having been planned with primary con- 
sideration to their appeal to the eye. The 
Berkeley report again carries the detailed ac- 
count of the city's affairs to the citizens in 
the form of swift tempo, high-light, news- 
feature ‘‘stories.’’ The illustrations include 
some striking ‘‘before and afters’’ of civic 
improvements. 126 pp. The Milwaukee rec- 
ord, like the others, goes beyond the casual 
presentation of essential data, gaining much 
of its appeal through free use of interesting 
and technically adequate illustrations. 88 pp. 
(Apply to the respective City Clerks.) 


Adequate Health Department Quarters.—A 
reprint of an article from Tue American Ctty 
for September. 1929, by James A. ‘Tobey, who 
edits the department entitled ‘‘The Month in 
Public Health,’’ and W. W. Drummey, a lead- 
ing architect of Boston, experienced in plan- 
ning municipal structures. It contains several 
plans of health department offices for cities of 
100,000 and 60,000 population respectively. 
The authors had technical assistance from the 
Committee on Health Department Practice of 
the American Public Health Association. (Ap 
ply to the Committee, 370 Seventh Avenne 
New York.) 


Cooperative Housing.—Bulletin 97, Russel! 
Sage Foundation Library, is a 3-page bibliog- 
raphy supplementing a Cooperative Housing 
reading list issued in 1925, as Bulletin 73. 10c 
(Apply to the Foundation, 130 E. 22nd St., 
New York.) 
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The Regional Plan of New York and Its En- 
virons: Vol. 1: The Graphic Plan.—-Volume 1 


of the Regional Plan (preceded by the 8-vol 


ume Regional Survey, accounts of which have 
occurred variously in this magazine) consists 
of a colored atias of the complete graphic plan 


with discussions of problems in perspective 
of ways of communication and land use in the 
region, together with an illustrated description 
and tabulated summary of all proposals. Tue 
American City carried in July, 1929, pp. 81-85, 
an advance article, ‘‘A Million Dollars’ Worth 
of Ideas on City and Regional Planning,’' de 
voted to problems and proposals here presented, 
accompanying it with a section of the location 
maps used as a front cover. 420 pp. $25 with 
Vol. II. Complete series including surveys 
and maps, $50 (Apply to Regional Plan of 
New York and Environs, 130 E. 22nd St., New 
York.) 


The Changing Character and Extent of Mu- 
nicipal Ownership in the Electric Light and 
Power Industry.—Research Monograph No. 1 
of Studies in Public Utility Economics. Rich 
ard T. Ely, Editor. Issued by the Institute 
for Research in Land Economics and Public 
Utilities. This booklet of 102 pages constitutes 
a preliminary report of a notable and painstak 
ing study being made of the municipal owner 
ship movement in electric light and power. A 
more comprehensive volume presenting inter- 
pretations and conclusions is to be expected; 
the booklet at hand is almost purely a statis- 
tical analysis without propaganda and with 
very few and cautious conclusions. It repre- 
sents the work for nearly three years on the 
part of a staff of several persons under the 
charge of Herbert S. Doran, author of this 
monograph, who was at that time a member 
of the Institute staff and of the Northwestern 
University faculty. The report is confined to 
the number of municipal electric ‘‘egtablish- 
ments’’ originating (whether private or mu- 
nicipal at the start) and changing to private 
ownership in each year since 1882, and the 
number in existence at the end of each year; 
the geographical distribution of the establish- 
ments, and the facts as to whether power is 
generated or purchased. On this basis, es 
tablished by a very thoroughgoing inquiry by 
questionnaire and otherwise, there is built a 
very complete set of analyses. $1.50. (Apnly 
to the Institute, 325 East Chicago Averue, 
Ch’ ergo, Ill.) 


Industrial Development in the United States 
and Canada.—A cooperative survey by the 
Civie Development Committee of the National 
Electric Light Association and the Policyhold- 
ers Service Bureau of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Oo. It covers every state in the 
United States and all provinces in Canada 
for the two-year period beginning January 1, 
1926, and ending December 31, 1927. Its 
general objects are: to measure in terms of 
numbers of plants and employees the extent 
and nature of certain types of industrial de- 
velopment; and to define the underlying eco- 
nomic reasons which have brought about these 
developments. Two thousand and eighty-four 
communities contribute their experience in 
three types of growth: through acquisition of 
industries which have moved from elsewhere: 
through establishment of branch plants; and 
through the setting-up of new local industries. 
The survey is unprecedented in scope and has 
potentialities vastly to influence future eco- 
nomic development. 126 pp. 75c. (Apply to 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1 Madison 
Ave., New York.) 


Why ‘‘Public Credits’’ Is the Logical and 
Practical Solution of the Housing Problem of 
the Lower Income Group.—-A 16-page pamphlet 
containing a paper by Dr. S. James Herman, 
executive director of the Michigan Housing 
Association, read before the conference of the 
Town Planning Institute of Canada in Winni- 
peg, June, 1929. He points out the failure of 
present methods in providing adequate modern 
housing for families with incomes of $100 per 
month or less, constituting about half of the 
earning population, and after examining the 
possibilities of philanthropy and government 
housing, recommends the provision of ample 
capital by the use of public credits. (Apply to 
the author, Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich.) 
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First Aid for Traffic Jams— 
Clear the Way! 











The NELSON SNOW LOADER 


for High-Speed Snow Removal 
“does with gas what human labor cannot do” 


It cleans the street from curb to curb and 


LETS THE TRAFFIC PASS 





With a reasonably short haul to It costs you twice that just to dig 
the dump, complete removal costs out your frontage and pile it up 
only 10 to 15 cents a yard. in the gutter. 


Complete Kemoval—Cheaper than None 


The N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 
822 Bloomfield Avenue Passaic, N. J. 








it does not pay to shovel by hand when one Nelson 


R-RALK AK 


Mention Taz Amertcan City—it helps. 
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Motor-Vehicle Accidents in Connecticut.— 
The Fifth Annual Study to be sponsored by the 
Hartley Corporation, made by Richard Shel- 
ton Kirby, Associate Professor, Department of 
Civil Engineering, Yale University, and pub- 
lished by the Yale Press, is in the form of a 
50-page booklet made up of charts and explana- 
tory text. The statistics include those for 
1928. ‘‘It should be noted especially,’’ says 
State Motor Vehicle Commissioner Robbins B. 
Stoeckel in his introduction, ‘‘that the conclu- 
sions in this book are no different from those 
in the past, and that the whole subject points 
toward a need for betterment of character so 
far as it relates to motor-vehicle operation.’’ 
(Apply to the Hartly Corporation, New Haven, 
Cenn.) 


Regiona) Plan News.—Vol. 1, No. 1 of the 
4-page munthly news bulletin of the Regional 
Plan Association, Inc., New York City, appears 
under date of November 1, 1929. The pur- 
pose of the new publication is to keep its 
readers in touch with developments in planning 
in the New York Region, and with the plans 
and projects of the Association. (Apply to 
130 E. 22nd St., New York.) 


American Association for Promoting Hygiene 
and Public Baths Steps Forward.—With Vol. 
XII, the Journal of this fine pioneering organ- 
ization changes from an annual to a semi-an- 
nual, The tremendous increase in interest in 
swimming pools and other public bathing places 
as a problem in public health as well as public 
recreation, and the desirability of presenting 
annual convention papers more promptly, have 
dictated the change. In addition to the large 
group of able papers, the volume contains com- 
plete information for forming state sections, a 
department of design and construction data, 
iliustrated, and a group of editorials on timely 
subjects in this field. 92 pp. $1 per year. 
(Apply to the Journal, 917 E. 47th St., Chi- 
cago, Ill.) 


Building Exit Codes.—The Second Edition, 
1929, of the Building Exit Code, originally pub- 
lished in 1927, contains minor editorial cor- 
rections and certain changes and additions in 
regard to provisions in schools and places of 
public assembly. It has the approval of the 
American Standards Association. 110 ip. 
$1. (Apply to the National Fire Protection 
Assn., 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass.) 





: 
Other Reports Received 
Akron, Onto.—Annual Report, Chamber of Com- 

merece, 1928-1929. 78 pp. 

Bavtimort, Mo.—Annual Report, Free Public 
Bath Commission, 1928. 12 pp. 

Curcaco, Inu.—Annual Reports, Municipal Court, 
1924-1928, inc. 204 pp. (10c. for postage to Mu 
nicipal Reference Library.) 

Cuicaco, lit.—Report of Fire Commissioner, 
years 1927-1928. 154 pp. (10c for postage to Mu- 
nicipal Reference Library.) 

Los Anceves, Cavir Annual Reports, Depart- 
ment Social Service, 1925-1928. 42 pp 

MarsHatt, Mo.—Annual Report, Board of Pub 
lic Works, 1928. 30 pp 

San Francisco, Caurr Report, Bureau of Engi- 
neering, Department of Public Works, 1928-1929. 
119 pp. 

Seattis, WasH.—Annual Report, Department of 
Lighting, 1928. 62 pp 

Uxian, Cauir.—Financial Statement to June 30, 
1929. 16 pp 

Wasuineoron, D. ¢ 


Annual Report, Chamber of 


Commerce, 1929. 16 pp 











CONVENTIONS—WHEN AND WHERE 











Decemser 2-3.—Gutrport, Miss. 

American Shore and Beach Preservation Associa- 
tion. Annual convention. Secretary-Treasurer, R. 
8S. Patton, National Research Council, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Decemser 2-6.—New York. 

American Society of Mechanical Engineers. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, Calvin W. Rice, 29 West 
39th Street, New York. 

Decempen 3.—New York. 

American Institute of Weights and Measures. 
Annual meeting. Secretary, W. E. Bullock, 33 
Rector Street, New York. 

Decemser 3-5.—Epinsurc, Texas. 

Texas Association of Sanitarians. Seventh Texas 
Sanitarians’ Short School. Secretary, E. G. Eg- 
gert, Texas State Board of Health, Austin, Texas. 
Decemser 4-6.—Cuicaco, IL. 

National Paving Brick Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. Annual meeting. Secretary, Q. A. Campbell, 
1245 National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
Decemper 6-7.—Aspury Park, N. J. 

New Jersey Public Health and Sanitary Asso- 
ciation. Annual meeting. Secretary, Dr. Edward 
Guion, Box 418, Atlantic City, N. J. 

Decemser 6-7.—Gatveston, Texas. 

Texas City Attorneys’ Association. Annual con- 
vention. Executive Secretary, Harvey W. Draper, 
319 Kress Building, Houston, Texas. 

Decemeper 9-10.—CHarieston, W. Va. 

West Virginia Road Builders Association. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, Howard A. Levering, 500 
Robson-Prichard Building, Huntington, W. Va. 
Decemeer 10-11.—Wasuineton, D. C. 

National Rivers and Harbors Congress. Annual 
convention. Secretary-Treasurer, 8. A. Thompson, 
824 Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Decemper 12-13.—Wasuincron, D. C. 

Highway Research Board, National Research 
Council. Annual meeting. Director, Roy W. 
Crum, B and 2ist Streets, Washington, D. C. 
Decemper 16-17.—Laxe Waxes, Fua. 

Florida League of Municipalities. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary-Treasurer, E. P. Owen, Jr., 1601-05 
Lynch Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Decemeer 27-30.—Wasuineton, D. C. 

National Community Center Association. An- 
nual meeting. Secretary, LeRoy E. Bowman, 403 
Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University, New 
York. 

January 7-8.—Hastinos, Nessa. 


League of Nebraska Municipalities. Annual 


meeting. Secretary, J. H. Hale, 1304 Fifth Street 
Kearney, Nebr. 
Janvary 9-11.—Lawaence, Kans. 

Kansas Engineering Society. Annual meeting. 
Secretary, J. M. Averill, Route 7, Topeka, Kans. 
January 11-18.—Atuantic City, N. J 

American Road Builders’ Association Annual 
convention and Road Show. Director, Charles M. 
Upham, National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
Janvary 11.—Provivence, R. I. 

Rhode Island Town and City Clerks’ Associa- 
tion Meeting. Secretary, Lowndes A. Smith, Jr., 
City Clerk, Cranston, R. I. 

January 13.—New York. 

Society of Terminal Engineers. Annual meeting. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Charles H. Newman, 30 
Broad Street, New York. 

January 15-16.—Los ANnceves, Cauir 

American Concrete Pipe Association. Annual 
convention. Secretary, M. W. Loving, 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, III. 

January 16.—Pocate..o, Ipano. 

Idaho State Chamber of Commerce Annual 
meeting. Secretary, L. F. Parsons, 529 Idaho 
Building, Boise, Idaho. 

January 16.—Hanretssurc, Pa. 

National Association of State Chambers of 
Commerce. Annual meeting. Secretary-Treasurer, 
George E. Foss, Pennsylvania State Chamber of 
Commerce, Harrisburg, Pa. 

January 16.—Hareissure, Pa. 

Pennsylvania State Chamber of Commerce An- 
nual meeting. General Secretary, George E. Foss, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

January 16.—Ricumonp, Va. 

Virginia State Chamber of Commerce. Annual 
meeting. Managing Director, LeRoy Hodges, 708 
Grace-American Building, Richmond, Va. 

January 18.—New Yor. 

American Social Hygiene Association. Annual 
meeting. General Director, Dr. William F. Snow, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

January 20-24.—Larayerte, Ino. 

Purdue Road School. Annual. Address Pro- 
fessor Ben H. Petty, Engineering Extension De- 
partment, Purdue University, Lafayette, Ind 
January 27-31.—New Yor. 

American Institute of Electrical Engineers. An- 
nual winter convention. National Secretary, F. L. 
Hutchinson, 33 West 39th Street, New York. 
Janvary 27-30.—Patapevpnia, Pa. 

American Society of Heating and Ventilating En- 


gineers. Annual meeting. Secretary, A. V. Hutch 
inson, 29 West 39th Street, New York 


January 27-30.—Apugene, Texas 

Texas Water Works Short School. Annual ses- 
sion. Address: V. M. Ehlers, Southwest Wate 
Works Association—Texas Section, Austin, Texas 


Fepauary 11-13.—New Orieans, La, 

American Concrete Institute Annual conven- 
tion. Secretary, Harvey Whipple, 2970 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich 


Fepavary 11-14.—AxnNn Anson, Micu. ' 

Conference on Highway Engineering, Universty 
of Michigan. Annual. Secretary, R. E. Morrison, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Fepruary 12-14.—Orrawa, Ont 

Engineering Institute of Canada Annual meet 
ing. Secretary, R. J. Durley, 2050 Mansfield 
Street, Montreal, Que. 


Fesruary 12-14.—Lawrence, Kans 

Kansas Water Works Association. Annual meet- 
ing. Secretary-Treasurer, Professor E. A. Boyce, 
State Board of Health, Lawrence, Kans. 


Fesauary 13-17.—Denver, Coro 

American Water Works Association, Rocky 
Mountain Section. Secretary-Treasurer, Dana E 
Kepner, Colorado State Board of Health, 420 
State Office Building, Denver, Colo 


Feervary 13.—Boston, Masa. 

Massachusetts Highway Association {nnual 
meeting. Secretary, John M. McCarthy, 318 State 
House, Boston, Mass. 


Feervary 18-19.—Easton, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Association of Planning Commis 
stoners Annual conference. Secretary Treas irer 
Leo J. Buettner, City Hall, Johnstown, Pa 
Feervary 19-21.—Syracuss, N. Y 

Association of Highway Officials of North Atlan- 
tic States. Annual convention. Secretary-Treas- 
urer, A. Lee Grover, State Highway Commission 
of New Jersey, Trenton, N. J 


Fesavuary 23-27.—Artiantic City, N. J 

National Education Association, Department of 
Superintendence. Executive Secretary, Sherwood 
D. Shankland, 1201 16th Street, N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Fesevary 25-27.—Toronto, Ont 

Ontario Good Roads Association. Annual con- 
vention. Secretary, 8. L. Squire, 98 Albany Ave- 
nue, Toronto, Ont 
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M<SCORMICK- DEERING 





OLLING back the heavy drifts with a 
big snowplow, or clearing the light 
falls with a grader blade. . . cleaning out 
ditches, or snaking wagons and trucks 
from a mud hole... purring along with a 
one-man grader, or back-filling tons of dirt 
in one mighty shove—it’s all in the year’s 
work for Trackson McCormick -Deerings. 
Snowplows, bulldozers, one-man graders, 
etc., are easily attached to and detached 


from these all-purpose crawler-tractors 





because of wide clearance between the 





tracks and motor. Low cost, dependability MODEL LH 
¥ 4 A 

and year-round usefulness further make 

them just about the wisest investment any 


community can make. Write for folder 177. | 


yTrackson Company 


FULL-CRAWLERS & TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 
518 CLINTON ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. | 





Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 
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THE NEW BACHARACH MACHINE FOR 
APPLYING VARYING AMOUNTS OF DIPF- 
FERENT DRY CHEMICALS AT WATER 

PURIFICATION PLANTS 





A Multiple Type Chemical 
Dry Feed Machine for 
Water-W orks 

Although under some conditions it may 
be advisable to install a separate dry feed 
machine for each chemical used in a wa- 
ter purification plant, it is more frequent- 
ly advantageous to provide a single de- 
vice that will do the work of a number 
of independent units. Recognizing this 
demand, E. W. Bacharach & Co., of 
Kansas City, Mo., has developed a mul- 
tiple dry feed machine which measures 
and feeds any number of dry chemicals 
simultaneously in the same or different 
amounts. This may also be used to ap- 
ply several different amounts of the same 
chemical to separate points of applica- 
tion. 

The hopper of the machine is divided 
into a number of compartments, each of 
which is charged with any kind of dry, 
granulated or powdered chemical, such 
as lime, soda ash, alum or iron sulphate. 
Each chemical falls through an orifice at 
the bottom of the hopper in which it is 
stored and is caught in a trough. A re- 
ciprocating plunger pushes definite 
amounts of chemical out of the end of 
the troughs. Each compartment is pro- 
vided with an individual feed regulator 
so that the rate of discharge of any one 
of the chemicals may be controlled inde- 
pendently. If the chemicals are to be 
converted into solutions, a liquefying tank 
is supplied. When it is possible to locate 
the machine over the point of application 


ot the chemical, the hquef ving 


ink I 

be dispensed with and the chemical spout 
extended downward, so that I hem 
cals after being measured are applied di- 
rectly into the water to be treated 

The speed of all moving parts of the 
machine Is fixed for any parti ular instal- 
lation The different rates of feed of 
each chemical are made by turning an 
idjusting screw that controls the lenzth 
of stroke of the feed plunger. There is 


separate feed mechanism and rate adjust 
ment for each chemical so that the rat 
of discharge for any chemical may be 
regulated independently of the other 
chemicals fed by the machine. The rati 


feed 


Is In operation. 


che mical 
while the machin« 


of any may be changed 


A Vitrified Tile Cradle Drain 
for Sewer Pipe 

It is essential that pipe be | 
on a firm foundation and that the 
be drained to insure the 


sewer id 

trench 
strength of thi 
Ric-wiL cradle base for sev 
is made by the Ric-wiL Co., 1576 
Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio, of 
heavy vitrified tile in a design which sup 
ports and strengthens the pipe. The cradl 
is. flat on the bottom, which is the full 
width of the pipe, having the sides giv 
two-point support and the top shaped to 
cradle the sewer pipe with slots for the 
bells. The cradle forms a solid founda- 
tion, gives effective drainage in wet going 
and speeds up the installation. It grades, 
aligns and centers the sewer pip 
matically. 

The Ric-wiL cradle base is made for all 
diameters of sewer pipe up to and inelud- 
ing 15 inches in 2-foot sections for 2-foot 
length pipe, in three sections each 15 inches 
long for 2%4-foot pipe and three sections 
each 18 inches long for 3-foot pipe. Tests 
of this cradle base made by the Pitts- 
burgh Testing Laboratories with the pipe, 
show an increase of 83 per cent in the 
strength of 15-inch pipe when supported 
by the Rie-wiL cradle, 81 per 
crease for 12-inch pipe, 
increase for 8-inch 
pipe. The tests 
made by the Pitts- 
burgh Testing Lab- 
oratory were com- 
pared with the A. 8 
T. M. standard re- 
quirements and tests 
reported in Bulletin 
No. 31, Ohio State 
College tests, all in- 
cluding the use of 
single strength vitri- 


foundation. 


ers 


auto- 


cent in 


and 82 per ceni 


fied tile sewer and 
drain pipe taken 
from stock 


Examples of Inspection Service 


The type Of Inspection service ol red 
| tl Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory, 
gl its executive officers and main 
boratories at Pittsburgh, Pa., and its 
inch offices in Atlanta, Birmingham 
Rostor Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati 
Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, | iston, Hous 
ton, Indianapolis, Milwaukee, New Or- 
leans, New York, Philadelphia, St. Louis 
nd Tampa, is well known in both the 
nicipal and construction fields 
[wo examples of the use of PTL ser- 
ice, showing its neutral character and 
its value to chents, are of particular in- 
terest A water-works client employed 
the Pittsburgh Testing Labortory to in- 
pect cast iron pipe, delivery of which 
was to be made Irom stock The Inspec- 
tion disclosed the fact that the bells were 
too large As an emergency existed and 
is the foundry was anxious to move this 


stock. the Pittsburgh 
recommended 


cost of the 


resting Laboratory 
the 
the 
Both 


cost 


icceptance, provided 
excess lead required for 
ibsorbed by the 
igreed The 
lead, which was approximately 
the inspection § let and he 
pipe on 


oints be foundry 
sides 


ol extra 
three 


buyer saved the 


times 


received the time 


A large municipality built a concrete 
viaduct and placed inspectors from the 
City Engineer’s office at the work. When 


the job was firlished and the forms were 
stripped, certain portions of the structure 
were so badly honeycombed that 
doubt existed in the minds of the public 
is to the the The 
Pittsburgh Testing Laboratory was em- 
ployed to examine the structure, which 
involved the coring of specimens of the 
structure. These disclosed the fact that 
structurally the job was sound and that 
the honeycombing was confined to the 
surface only. This the 
many thousands of dollars, 
pay the cost of the 
repair the structure 

here in the 


this loss 


grave 


safety of structure 


cost contractor 
as he had to 
examination and 
Adequate inspection 
would h ive 


first place saved 





THE RIC-WIL CRADLE EASE DRAIN FOR SEWER PIPE 
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You can broom—clean snow in Baltimore 
but in 6-foot drifts you need a he-machine 


The HAISS Snow Loader 


weight and tractive 
power to cut its way 
right through a high 
pile of soggy crusted 
snow. It has the digging 
force to break up frozen 
masses. It has the bal- 
ance and design-excel- 
lence to do its work 
without destructive vi- 
bration. IT IS A BIG 
MACHINE FOR THE 
BIG WORK. 















Trying to use anything less than a 
heavy caterpillar-mounted DIGGING 
MACHINE in deep, wet snow, is just 
about like sending out a gang of 
men with toy shovels. They could 
go through the motions but 
wouldn’t move much snow. 
The Haiss Model 27 Snow 
Loader is a heavy-duty 
machine — especially 
designed and built for 
heavy work in the heavy 
snow belt. It has the 





Write for 
Catalog 
1027 

to-day! 
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Geo. Haiss Mfg. Co., Inc. 


Park Ave. & 142nd Street 
New York, N. Y. 






Haiss Snow Loaders are built by the makers of the well known suc- 
cessful Haiss Creeper loaders for digging stone, coke, sand, gravel, 
coal and kindred difficultly handled materials. The world knows 
Haiss Equipment by its accomplishments! 
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NEW METROPOLITAN FIRE TRUCK 


Complete New Series of 
Motor Fire Apparatus 


A complete new series of motor fire ap- 
paratus, headed by the Metropolitan, a 
1,000-gallon pumper, the Type 75, a 750- 
gallon pumper and a new line of aerial 
models, is now in production by the 
American-LaFrance and Foamite Corpora- 
tion, Elmira, N. Y. 

One of the most important features in 
the new line is a new type of cooling sys- 
tem for the pumpers, which is claimed to 
be much more efficient than any yet de- 
veloped for motor fire apparatus use. The 
system consists of a separate cooling unit 
made up of a number of tubes with fins 
attached to header plates on each end, 
similar to a tubular radiator core. This 
unit is mounted on a cast aluminum hous- 
ing with an elbow bolted to each end 
which, in turn, is bolted to the suction 
extensions on each side of the pump. 
Water from the bottom of the radiator 
enters one end of the housing, circulates 
around the outside of the finned tubes of 
the cooling unit, discharging at the other 
end, and then flows to the circulating 
pump on the motor. Cold water, enter- 
ing the side of the pump through which 
suction is taken, flows down and through 
the inside of the tubes and returns to the 
opposite side from which suction is being 
taken, thus cooling the water from the 
circulating system on the outside of the 
tubes. About 50 gallons of ‘vater per min- 
ute pass through from one side of the 
pump to the other, and, as this water 
never leaves the suction side of the pump, 
there is no loss. This system is fully auto- 
matic, eliminating the necessity of open- 
ing or shutting valves, and it is possible 
to use anti-freeze solutions in cold weath- 
er without loss. 

The steering control of the new line is 
located on the left-hand side, giving the 
advantages of greater visibility, increased 
ease in handling in heavy traffic, and 
greater safety, as well as making it easier 
to stop the apparatus at a 
tance from a hydrant. 


correct. dis- 


With the new steering mechanism, eas« 
of handling is largely effected by the use 


of new roller bearings in the front axle 
knuckles, and a 22-inch steering wheel 


which is considerably larger than that 
formerly used. In line with improved 
steering, four-wheel mechanical brakes of 
the two-shoe type, fully enclosed, have 
been adopted throughout the new line. 
Tests have shown that with these brakes 
a fully loaded Metropolitan can be stopped 
within 22 feet at 20 miles per hour, ex- 
ceeding the most stringent state highway 
requirements. 

The use of steel hollow-spoke wheels is 


another important feature of the new 
equipment, tests having shown that these 
wheels will stand a side thrust of 30,000 


pounds, giving added strength which pre- 


cludes to a great extent the danger of 
sinashed wheels from collisions or con- 
tact with the curb. These wheels are also 
easier to clean, and improve the appear- 
ance of the apparatus. 

All frames on the new line are of 
pressed steel, heat-treated, of the so- 
called “fish belly” type. They are 3% 


inches wide at their widest point, 8 inches 
deep at the deepest section, and ™4-inch 
thick and have an elastic limit of 90,000 
pounds as compared to 30,000 pounds as 
formerly used. This new type frame 
also gives greater rigidity and eliminates 
vibration. The axles have been 
strengthened and improved in design, and 
the springs have been made 


ol 


also 


stronger and 


1929 179 
stepping over shafts, housings, ete., which 
is an important safety feature, particularly 
in inclement weather 

Numerous other features and improve- 


ments, including lower and wider running- 
boards, improved driver’s and tillerman’s 
seats, stronger ladders, etce., have been in- 
corporated in the new aerials 

Not only the American- 
LaFrance line differ from its predecessors 
in interior design, but the outward appear- 
ance is striking, with 
line bodies, well-proportioned 
new type headlights and tail-lights and 
lower-slung bodies. The tool now 
located in a locker just below the pump 
gages, and the battery box has been placed 
on the opposite side, these changes result- 
ing in greater running-board space 


does 


new 


distinctive stream- 


fenders 


box is 


Rosengarten Joins 
Day & Zimmerman 


Walter E. Rosengarten, who has been 
active in the work of the Asphalt Asso- 
ciation, 441 Lexington Avenue, New 
York, as traffic engineer for a number 
of vears, has joined Day & Zimmerman, 
consulting engineers, 112 North Broad 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa Mr. Rosen- 
garten returns to his home city, Phila- 
delphia, with the well wishes of the host 
of friends he has made in his work for 
the Asphalt Association 





NEW AMFRICAN-LA FRANCE AERIAL TRUCK 


more flexible. 

The aerial models of the new line incor- 
porate all the advanced features found in 
the pumpers, with the exception, of course, 


of the cooling system, which is not needed. 


The aerial frames are said to be the long- 
est pressed steel, heat-treated frames 
which have ever been made in one piece, 
and, despite the fact that they are much 


stronger, they are 200 pounds lighter than 
their predecessors. In addition to the new 
steering arrangement, the 
new drop-forged, heat-treated 


aerials have a 
illov steel 


[-beam tiller axle with roller thrust bear- 


ings in the knuckle pivot, which makes 
the work of the tillerman easier. Realiz- 
ing that simplicity of operation is a fea- 
ture of in apparatus of this 
the American-LaFrance engineers have 
achieved extreme simplicity of operatiot 


value type 


in the new aerials without affecting th: 
speed of operation. The main ladder can 
be raised by this control in three seconds 
and lowered in 20 seconds. The spring- 
raising cylinder of the new aerials has been 
increased in length and strength, and all 
important moving parts in the aerial 


mechanism are enclosed and operate in 
oil, which not only lengthens the life of 
the parts, but eliminates the 
men’s clothing being caught in the moving 
parts. The new arrangement of the oper- 
ating mechanism makes it possible to ap- 
the tadder and climb it without 


aanger ol 


pro ich 


Winthrop P. Hersey 
Joins Hersey Manufacturing Co. 
Winthrop P. Hersey, 


son ol 


é Ice st 


Walter A. Hersey, President of the Hersey 
Manufacturing Co., South Boston, Mass 
recently joined the Hersey organization, 
which manufactures water meters. Win- 
throp Hersey is the grandson of Francis 
C. Hersey, who, with his brother, Charles 
H. Hersey, organized the company in 1858 
over 70 years ago, making Winthrop the 


third direct generation in the organization 





WINTHROP P. HERSEY 
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«< Ever-lengthening Radii > 











EN years ago, the average day’s run of the motor tourist was 

110 miles. Today it is 234 miles. There are not a few purposeful 
pilots who do 500 miles in a single day’s going. What a contrast 
with 1909—when our country consisted largely of people limited 
to a daily radius of 15 miles! 


Es 


Automobiles and roads have become a great determining factor 
in social life, farm prices, property values . . . even the stock market. . 
Roads constitute the warp into which modern transportation has 
woven the new prosperity. 


But automobiles are increasing faster than pavements. More and ; 
wider roads—not just more and faster automobiles—are needed. . 


es 


There need be no waiting—no burdensome financing—if your 
community adopts a Tarvia program. Twenty-five years of low-cost 
construction and economical first-class performance have proved 
Tarvia. It is the road enabling maximum economy in use of local 

The Gault Company materials—equal to every traffic requirement—long-lasting, skid- 


New York Chicago Philadelphia safe and smooth. 
St. Louis Minneapolis Boston 


Detroit Cleveland ry 
Buffalo Kansas City Milwaukee ; 
Providence Syracuse Cincinnati | 
Baltimore Toledo Rochester 
ij Lebanon Youngstown Bethlehem 
: In Canada: 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, Lrd. 
Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 








REPAIR and MAINTENANCE 


i Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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driven through 
two specially de- 
Signed _ trans- 
missions. It has 
four road speeds 
three forw ard and 
one reverse, with 
a high forward 
speed of 2-1/5 
miles per hour. It 
has a great num- 
ber of digging 
speeds, ranging 
from 12 to 148 
inches per minute, 
with cutting 
speeds to suit any 
soil condition. It 
will cut a tre neh 
from 9 to 18 








THE NEW BARBER-GREENE UTILITY DITCHER WORKING CLOSE 
TO A TELEGRAPH POLE 


A Compact Ditcher with an 
Offset Vertical Boom 

A compact, speedy ditcher with an offset 
vertical boom which is not offset in any 
fixed position but may be set at any 
desired position between the crawlers on 
which the machine is mounted and locked 
there, has been brought out by the Barber- 
Greene Co., 515 West Park Avénue, 
Aurora, Ill. 

This new product is patterned generally 
after the standard vertical boom ditcher 
The advantages of the vertical boom ar 
that it will dig directly up to any object 
such as a sidewalk or curb, ending the 
trench flush, leaving no ramp to be re- 
moved by shovel labor. It can start a 
ditch straight down and has been used 
for digging manholes where a _ vertical 
cut is necessitated. It can also cut a 
square corner. 

In addition to being vertical in con- 
struction, the boom on the new Utility 
ditcher may be easily offset 13% inches 
to either side of center by means of a 
ratchet and screw, in but a few minutes 
With the boom offset, the ditcher can 
dig to within 15 inches of any obstruc- 
tion such as a telegraph pole, wall or curb 

Another feature of this ditcher is the 
automatic overload safety sprocket. This 
affords protection for the machine against 
overloads and for pipes and other under- 


ground installations against breakag« 
which would prove expensive to the 
contractor. When an obstruction is en- 


countered, the sprocket slips, stopping th 
bucket line, catches every half-revolution 
and then slips again. This action will 
continue without harm to the machin 
until the obstruction has been removed 
or the buckets have milled through if 
The boom is raised by power, and an 
automatic throw-out makes it impossibl 
to raise the boom too high. 

The whole, machine is mounted on 
sturdy crawlers of standard Barber-Greene 
design by means of a fixed and oscillating 
axle which provides three-point suspen- 
sion for the machine, enabling it to ride 
over rough ground and stay on an even 
keel. 

The ditcher is powered with a Buda 
38-horsepower gasoline engine and 1s 


from 4 to 5 feet 
wide 6 inches dee, 


inches wide and 


Influence of Late President of 
Naperville Nurseries 

In the death of Fre cle rick W von Oven 
President of the Naperville Nurseries 
Naperville, IIl., the state parks and forests 
of Illinois have lost a 
Mr. von Oven attended 
Legislature 


valuable friend. 
sessions of the 
it Springfield and compiled a 
pamphlet of information in order that II- 
linois might acquire its state parks and 
lorests 

Mr. von Oven was born at Naperville 
Ill., 53 years ago. He graduated from the 
University of Illinois and followed th 
profession of civil engineer until 1906. 
when he took over the management of 
the Naperville Nurseries upon the death 
of his father. In January, 1929, Mr. von 
Oven was elected President of the Illinois 
State Nurserymen’s Association. He is 
survived by two daughters and two sisters 
who will continue the business 
Nurseries. 


ol thie 


New Line of Pumps 

A complete new line of Type S pumps 
has been developed by the Byron Jackson 
Co., Berkeley, Calif. The high hydraulic 
efficiencies claimed for thes pumps aré 
realized by proportioning the waterways 
to minimize shock and turbulence losses 
This pump is of horizontal, split case, 
single-stage construction, having a double- 
suction enclosed impeller to equalize and 
eliminate end thrust. The top half of 
the case may be removed to expose the 
entire rotating element for purposes of 
inspection or repair without disturbing 
the pipe connections or the driver 

The pump case is cast of close-grained 
iron of uniform thickness in two pieces 
divided horizontally by a single flanged 
joint along the center line of the shaft 
These two castings are held in relative 
position by dowel pins ind bolts, using 
1 1/64-inch sheet gasket to insure a liquid- 
tight joint. Both suction and discharge 
nozzles are cast integral with and on 
opposite sides of the lower half of the 
pump case. The pump case is supported 
by feet cast integral with the lower half 
Necessary drains are provided and the 
bearing brackets are cast on the side of 
the lower half case and provide catch- 
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basins for the stuffing-box driy The 


upper half case is tapped for prim nz 
or vent connections. Eyebolts are pro- 


vided in the top half of the case to 
facilitate removal. 

The fluid passages cast in the upper and 
lower parts combine to form the suction 
chamber to the impeller and th olute 
discharge passage without diffusion vanes 
The impeller is of the enclosed centri- 
fugal Ly pe ind made of bronz inless 
itherwise specified All external surfaces 


the impeller are machine finished and 
polished, while the interior surfaces are 


scraped ind filed to a smooth finish 

The shaft is protected from wear at the 
stuffing-box and from contact with the 
liquid at all points by renewable sleeves 
These sleeves are threaded on the sh 


it the impeller hub in such a manner 
is to positively fix the impeller to the 
shaft in an axial direction The hand 
of the thread is such that the proper 


rotation ol the pum} tends to tight n 


the sleeves on the shaft, permitting 
pansion nd contraction of the sleeves 


thread and «thus 
venting leakage under the shaft sleeves 


without loosening the 


All stuffing-boxes are extra deep ind 
provided with renewable throat bushings 
he ld in place bv tongue-and-¢roove con- 
struction. Split bronze glands of ample 
length are drawn into place in each stuff 
ing-box by means ol swing bolts 

The double suction impeller has been 
designed to secure hydraulic balance and 
maintain the rotating element in a central 
position in the cas As an additional 
precaution and to provide for unequal 
wear within the pump, a suitable ball 
thrust bearing is provided in the outer 
bearing bracket. 

Standard pumps in sizes 8-inch and 
under are equipped with a double row 
combined thrust and radial ball bearing 
on one end and a single row radial ball 
bearing at the other end, operating in 
in oil bath 
with removable ring-oiling, and split cas! 
iron babbitt lined shells of the roll-in 
type, mounted in horizont illy split hous 


Large r pumps are equipped 


Ings 

A suitable flexible coupling is provided 
to transmit the power from the driving 
unit to the pump. The exterior surlaces 


of all couplings are free from 


irts 





NEW BYRON-JACKSON TYPE 8 PUMP 
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Master Construction 


Glass- Overs for Sludge Beds 
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Engineer Burnside 








Tells About the Sharon Sludge Beds 


4 i= Sewage Treatment Works of Sharon, Pa., was 

constructed and placed in operation in the Fall 
of 1927 and it is designed for a population of 25,000. 
Included in this plant are two sludge beds having 
greenhouse glass-overs which were manufactured and 
erected by Lord & Burnham. Each sludge bed is 40 
feet wide and 125 feet in length making a total area 
of 10,000 square feet of sludge beds which is equiva- 
lent to 4/10 square feet per capita. 


The requiremeryt of our State Health Department for 
sludge drying bed area is one square foot per capita 
for uncovered beds and 4/10 square foot for covered 
beds. In our case the cost of the construction of the 
sludge beds with glass-overs was cheaper than for 
the open beds. This construction also gave the ad- 
vantage of application of sludge to the beds during 
the cold weather months. 


There is nothing peculiar to these sludge beds in the 
way of construction other than the use of crushed 
slag in the filtering media. This filter bed is built up 
of crushed blast furnace slag using from 2%-inch to 
Y-inch size (from bottom up) for a depth of 16 





inches covered by one inch of pea gravel and three 
inches of sand at top. Three lines of four-inch drain 
tile laid on 13-foot centers and running longitudinally, 
emptying into a six-inch line laid transversally on the 
center axis with the sludge beds, provide for the li- 
quid drainage of the sludge beds. 

Sludge placed upon these beds in cold weather months 
with temperatures from zero to 32 degrees are in shape 
for retnoval in from 30 to 45 days depending upon the 
amount of sunshine occuring in the period. In 
spring, summer and fall months the time requirement 
for the sludge period on the beds will vary from 21 
to 30 days. 

In the photographs of these beds which I sent to you 
some time ago you will note that the concrete walls 
supporting the glass-overs are carried up above the 
ground, this height being about 244 feet. This was 
done in order to place the concrete walls above any 
possible height of floor waters from the adjacent river 
such as occurred once in this section in 1913. This 
is mentioned to answer a possible question as to rea- 
son for not having the sides of the glass-overs at level 
close to that of the surrounding grounds. 








The Glass-Over is the Master Construction, a development of our three quarters of 
a century and more experience, specializing in Glass structures. 


& Bjurnham@. 


Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 
208 South LaSalle Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Philadelphia Irvington Denver Detroit 
St. Louis Montreal St. Catharines 


Graybar Building 
New York City 
Branch Offices: Boston 


Harbor Commission Building 
Toronto, Canada 
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Headley Reorganizes 

The Headley Emulsified Products ( 
October 1 became the successor to ths 
Headle sf Good Roads Co., of Phil idelphia 
which for 21 years has manufactured emul- 
sified asphalt products. The new company 
will expand this line to cover highway con- 
struction and maintenance, railroad plat- 
forms and crossings, waterproofing, da 
proofing and protective coatings for all 
types of structures. 

The officers of the new corporation ar 
President, Edgar 8. Ross, Director of Re- 
search and Development of the old co 
pany and formerly in charge of investiga- 





tions on roofings and waterproofir 
the Mellon Institute of Industrial R 
search; Vice-President, Parmely W. Her- 
rick, Herrick Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Vice- 
President and Treasurer, M. W. Lefeves 
for fifteen years Vice-President and Treas- 
urer of the Headley Good Roads Co.: and 
secretary, George D. Webste« r, Cleveland 
The present plant at Marcus Hook, Pa 
will be supplemented by other manufac- 
turing facilities to be located at points not 
yet determined. Branch offices in charg: 
of resident engineers will be opened in a 
number of and distributors 
warehouse stocks are to be 


cities with 
appointe d in 


the leading industrial centers 


New Insulating and 
Protective Coatings 

A new lacquers in 
known as Glyptal lacquers and designed 
for use where an 
protective, durable 
coating is 


series of colors, 


oil-resistant, highly 
and flexible insulating 
demanded, has been placed 
on the market by the Merchandise De- 
partment of the General Electric Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn., in half-pint, pint, quari 


and 1- and 5-gallon cans and 52-gallon 
drums. 

These paints possess many desirable 
qualities, including resistance to acids, 
mineral oils, weather and alkalies. They 


adhere tenaciously to any surface, in- 
cluding galvanized iron and aluminum, 
and offer protection against rust. They 
ure said to be more easily applied than 
ordinary paints, dry fast to a 
of pleasing appearance, are 
icids and mineral oils and not 
iffected by high temperatures 


Pile the Snow Where You Want It 


One big drift may tie up miles of road 


coating 
resistant to 
easily 


There are bad spots on nearly every high- 
way where heavy snows mean expense and 
trouble. It is for just such places that the 
Rowe Manufacturing Co., Galesburg, IIL. 
has developed “Can’t Drift” snow-fenc« 
This 4-foot fence is made from % x 114- 
inch selected hardwood pickets woven se- 
curely five double strands of 
heavily galvanized wire. The pickets are 
spaced about 2 feet apart. The wires are 
tightly twisted between the pickets, and 
the twist is reversed between each 
pickets, this weave holding the pickets se- 
curely so that they cannot possibly drop 
out or be loosened. In weaving, the fence 
is stretched tight so that it will not stretch 
or sag after erection. It is furnished 
either painted or unpainted in 50-foot and 
100-foot rolls. The painted fence is 
treated with a special Creo-oxide paint, a 


between 


two 
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New Pipe Line Manager 
for McEverlast 





McEverlast Inc., 111 West §S 
Street, Los Angeles, ( 
and distributors of protective 
coatings, have recently arranged r tl 
services of Roger C. Bougl \ or 
veral years has been the Gas Distril 
tion Engineer of the Los Angeles Gas 
Electric Corporation. Mr. Boughton has 
n nted Manage f the Pi; 
Line De ment of tl 
dv ® ilal 
SSIs d cooperatior g 
gas, | ind corré bl . 
Mr. Boughton has mad stud 
f underground pi t | 
I lying and testing a 
igs, al he handling o ) d 
has clalized in soil Ss an 
ner n to the deg e pro- 
tection necessary 


aa —e-sagacarae Lighting Equipment 
hile ornamental rimal 


lighting is aril 


intended to give- better 
night to streets, parks and 
other important function 


tifies, both in the davtim«e 
the hours of darkness I 


quirements of different str 
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ONE OF THE ATTRACTIVE GROUPS OF KING FERRONITE LIGHTING STANDARDS 
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Above: Coldwell “‘Twin-Thirty”» Motor Lawn Mower and Roller. 
Mows and rolls simultaneously, 6 to 8 acres a day on one gallon 
of gasoline 


The Ultimate in Motor Lawn Mowers 


OLDWELL Motor Lawn Mowers and Rollers deliver the fullest measure of all the 
C qualities that conscientious park superintendents and officials desire. Called upon 

for widely diversified services, these machines give unfailing dependability and 
consistently efficient performance. Aside from their reasonable first cost they effect 
marked savings in fuel and maintenance expense 


Arrange for demonstration. No obligation. 
Descriptive literature on request 


s COLDWELL °=. 
DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N.Y. USA 
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A Lawn Cleaner and Rake 
A machine which will remove from the 
lawn not only the cut grass, but all sorts 


of litter, leaves and trash, leaving the 
grass standing upright and free from 


foreign matter that prevents the sunlight 
and dew from getting to the roots, is made 
by the Pennsylvania Lawn Mower Works, 
1615-35 North 28rd Street, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

The action of the three revolving wire 
tooth rakes of the Pennsylvania lawn 
cleaner and rake is beneficial to the turf, 
as it raises up the low-growing crab grass 
and other spreading weeds, allowing the 
lawn-mower to cut the seed-pods off be- 
fore they ripen, thus preventing their 
reappearing the following year. As thes 
weeds and grasses are annuals, it is neces- 
sary only to prevent their going to seed 
for a get rid of them. It is 
easy to operate and with it one man will 
do more work than four men with hand 
rakes. 

The suction created by the rapidly 1 
volving rakes cleans the the 
same principle as the vacuum sweepet 
operates on carpet. The metal teeth rake 
up everything on the surface of th 


season to 


lawn on 


lawn 








SECTION OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
LAWN CLEANER AND RAKE, SHOW- 
ING BRUSHES 


and, in combination with the current of 
air, carry it to the canvas receptacle or 
basket, which is large and easily emptied 

By the substitution of three brushes 
for the steel-toothed rakes, the machine 
is converted into a very efficient sweeper 
for removing worm from putting- 
greens quickly and without injury to the 
turf. The brushes are made of a combin- 
ation of high-grade fibres set in a hard- 
wood head, made to interchange with the 
eteel-toothed rakes. Provision is made for 
adjustment to take up the wear of the 
brushes, thus insuring the same efficiency 
of the sweeper until the brushes are en- 
tirely worn out. The sweeper 
be used lawn or sidewalk cleaner 
for removing leaves and other litter, the 
change from rakes to brushes being easily 
made without taking the machine 


casts 


can also 


as a 


apart 


A New Bituminous 
Pressure Distributor 

Knowing that simplicity in design and 
construction minimize delays due to re- 
pairs or adjustments, the Municipal Sup- 
ply Co., South Bend, Ind., has developed 
the South Bend dual-drive bituminous 
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NEW SOUTH BEND DUAL-DRIVE BITUMINOUS PRESSURE DISTRIBUTOR 


pressure 


distributor which will handle all 
grades of material at any temperature 
efficiently, economically and constantly 


The tank of this new distributor is of 
black sheet steel, elliptical In shape ind 
welded throughout ind has a screwed 


nanhole cover There is 
inside the tank, and the horizontal heat- 


full length. It is 


in overflow pl 


ing flues extend the 
s lated with asbestos covered 
steel. The tank is mounted on structural 
steel saddles and horizontal steel sills with 


in- 
with sheet 


sbestos padding between the tank and 
saddle s, ind steel bands to secure it to the 
frame. This mounting is suitable for any 
truck or trailer chassis, which is readily 


tilable for other purposes by simply re- 
oving the distributor, 
contained unit 

The flames from 
non-carbonizing burners art 
rected into the horizontal heating 
carrying the heat to the front of the tank 
ind returning through upper heating 
flues to the outlet, which is provided with 
a shutter to retain heat when the 
are not operating A 
with 10 feet of hose is supplied for 
in applying heat to the pump heater 
jacket and for thawing purposes 

The spray bars, which are of s 


which is a s 
two generating 
ke rosene 


flues, 


burners 


portable burner 


imless 
steel tubing with nozzle connections ele« 
trically welded to the tubing and quick 
detachable connections, can be shifted 9 


inches each side of center. Sufficient bars 


re supplied to permit spreading in widths 


from 4 to 20 feet. The nozzles are of the 


slotted type, spaced 4% inches center to 
center, and produce a fan-shaped spray 

The distributor is powers d with 1 
Model P-20-A Continental 4-cylinder, 4- 
evele. 20-horse power en- 


gine with Eisemann high 
tension magneto, air 
cleaner, Zenith carburetor 
water-cooled pump circu- 
lation, pressure feed lubri- 


cation system, gasoline 
tank, 4-to-1 gear reduc- 
tion, clutch and _ starting 


crank, mounted crossways 
attached to the 
tank frame at the rear of 
the tank 

The pump, 
Viking of the 
tive 
inch 
disch irgé 


securely 


which is a 
rotary posi- 
with 4- 
and 3-inch 
ind a capacity 
of 300 gallons per minute, 
is enclosed in the 
jacket, and _ direct - con - 


pressure type, 


suction 


heater 











Both the suction and the discharge 
ng are encased in the heated ickKet, 
rmitting the pumping of material into 


tank, discharging material through the 
' 


ray bars, circulating material within the 


nk, and pumping material from the tank 
ther receptacle. No relief valve is 
| ind the short distance from the 
ilve to the spray bars provides 
ntaneous control The distributor is 
ided with strainers at the manhole 
ning, suction inlet and discharg 
All controls for the pump engine, dis- 
g valves, shifting of spray bars, cir- 
ng system and signaling device are 
ted at the rear of the distributor with- 
convenient reach of the operator from 
seat or platform \ Tachometer is 
lished to indicate the road speed with 
necessary charts for determining tl 
r governor setting and the size of 
zles t r distril ( 


A New Heating Attachment 
for a Concrete Mixer 


\ new universal concrete heating attach- 
vent for tilting-drum mixers with capa- 
ties of 5 cubic feet or over has recently 
heen developed by Littleford Brothers, 
“00 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
This attachment is clamped on any angle 

flat iron brace on the mixer and can 
been adjusted in less than five minutes 
There ire no holes to drill or brackets 
tu fit: two set serews are tightened and 
if ittachment 1s in place 

The use of such an attachment aids in 


ter construction, making it possible 
maintain the concrete at the proper 
ratire while mixing 








nected to the engine with 
a flexible dise coupling 


THE LITTLEFORD HEATING ATTACHMENT PLACED ON 


A TILTING-DRUM MIXER 
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Note the Strength and Power and the Modern Design in the Heavy-Duty Internationals. They range up to 5-ton. All have 5 forward and 2 reverse speeds 
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King of the Highway 





Companion to the King 


—the McCormick-Deering 
Industrial Tractor 


This sturdy tractor has earned its place 
as the standard of compact, flexible, 
many-sided mobile power. General 
contractors, road and street builders, 
plant and yard operators, coal and 
building material handlers, mines, rail- 
roads, docks, and the like, use thou- 
sands of McCormick-Deerings. They 
push, pull, haul, and hoist, combin- 
ing with an endless variety of operating 
equipment. Ask for a demonstration. 


Write for the booklet “Tractor Power 


in Industry.” 


— the International Truck! 


International Trucks stands like a beacon 
on the horizon. Coming into prominence like 
a thoroughbred destined for victory, Interna- 
tional Harvester has scored a triumph in truck 
engineering and in popular approval through- 
out the world. The basic reason is twofold: 
International trucks are soundly built on twenty- 
five years’ experience in automotive manufac- 
ture—and International performance is safe- 
guarded by a Company-owned truck service 


a this great automotive age the success of 


organization without a peer in the industry. 
» » » 


International Trucks include the %-ton Special Delivery; 
the 1-ton Six-Speed Special; Speed Trucks, 1%, 142, and 
2-ton; and Heavy-Duty Trucks to 5-ton. Company-owned 
branches at 174 points and dealers everywhere have the 
line on their display floors for convenient inspection. 
Catalogs on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
of AMERICA 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 
Incorporated) 


Chicago, Illinois 

















When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tat Amentcan City. 
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station attendants 
required and no 
boilers to keey 
steamed uy Th 
illustration shows 
one of the many 
pumping plants 
which are ke pt 
locked and unat- 
tended, the only 
operators being the 
automatic 
controllers 
ing with 


motor 
work- 
EC&M 
pressure regulators 
float switches or 
altitude 


maintain a desired 


gages to 


pressure in th « 








A TYPICAL INSTALLATION OF EC&M CONTROLLERS IN A SEWAGE 


PUMPING-STATION 


Automatic Control for 
Water-Works Pumps 

Motor-driven pumps are fast replacing 
those driven by steam, because of the 
greater economies that can be effected 
In most cases the first cost of an elec- 
trical installation is less than that of on¢ 
employing steam, and certainly for small, 
isolated stations, as well as for many 
larger pumping plants, maintenance and 
operating costs are less. Because a wa- 
ter-works system can be installed and 
operated for less than formerly, many 
towns and villages not having one can 
now afford a completely automatic sys- 
tem of water-supply 

Industrial plants having their own wa- 
ter-works systems or high-pressure pump- 
ing plants for fire protection were among 
the first to adopt electric drive with 
EC&M control for their 
pumps. The demand for water at an in- 
dustrial plant, as on a municipal system, 
often varies between wide limits with 
peak requirement at one time and a mini- 
mum at another. Obviously, it would be 
poor economy to have all the pumps run- 
ning all the time just to meet the peak 
demand, so the controller made by the 
Electric Controller & Manufacturing Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, with 
pumps, has been developed as an eco- 
nomical solution. 

The success of full automatic control 
of centrifugal pumps is dependent upon 
the ability to keep the pumps primed, 
since a centrifugal pump must be primed 
before it will deliver water. When th 
pump is self-priming, automatic control 
is confined to starting and 
Where centrifugal pumps operate with a 
suction lift, however, they must | 
primed before they are started. On an 
installation of this kind, a priming pump 
is used to fill the centrifugal pump cas- 
ing before it is started. EC&M control 
automatically first starts the priming 
pump and when the main pump casing 
is completely filled with water this main 
pump is started and the priming pump 
shut down. 

Electrically operated pumps can lie 
idle for long periods at a time and yet 
jump into action instantly when required. 
Unlike steam-driven pumps, there are no 


automatic 


motor-driv« n 


stopping 


( 





water-main or con- 
stant water-level 
in storage tanks 


Shock Absorber Prolongs Life of 
Costly Electric Light Bulbs 

For use under railroad bridges ind 
elevated structures, and in 


municipal 
plants where there is 


a great deal of 
Vibration, a vibration arrester or shock 
absorber to prolong the life of costly elec- 
trie light 
bulbs is being 
made by the 
Thom, son 
Electric Co., 
14388 West 
Ninth Street, 
Cle Vv ¢ land, 
Ohio. 

This shock 
ibsorbe r is 
simple in de- 
sign, consist- 
ing of only 
tour parts, a 
spring at- 
tached to 
three malle- 
able iron cast- 
THOMPSON VIBRATION ings. There 

ARRESTER are no screws 
to work loose 
ina yet the parts are so interlocked in the 
ssembly that if the spring should ever 
become rusty and break, it would be im- 
possible for the 
lamp to fall. It 
may be used el- 
fectively either 
with or without 
the Thompson 
lamp - lowering 
nanger. 

For lamp fix- 
tures weighing 
1% to 5 pounds 
the No 80-L 
shock absorber Is 
specified, th « 
80-H for lamp 
fixtures from 3 
to 8 pounds, the 
74-L for fixtures 
from 5 to 12 
pounds, and the 
74-H for fixtures 
weighing 9 to 30 
pounds. All 
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models have a “%-inch male thread at the 
bottom and are furnished regularly with 
a %-inch female thread at the top or 
44-inch male thread at top when specified 


New Portable Trash Water Pump 
A new portable trash pump designed 
for the economical handling of fluids con- 
taining large solids and much foreign mat- 
ter and particularly material of fibrous or 
stringy character such as is found in sew- 
age, have been brought out by Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago, Ill., in conjunction 
with the C. H. & E. Manufacturing Co 
of Milwaukee, Wis. These units consist of 
Fairbanks-Morse trash pump with a 
( H. & | drive 
Iram 


mounted on a single 
e as a compact, portable machin 
Several types of mountings are avail- 
ible including the platform is shown in 
the accompanying illustration for mount- 
ing on a truck body, a simple steel skid 
or a trailer truck, with either steel or 
rubber-tired wheels and with or without 
spring suspension 
These pumps are designed to handle 


ou 
t 


solid spheres as large in diameter as the 
pipe size next smaller than the suction 
connections. The impeller will pass any- 
thing that will enter the iction nozzle 
through a right-angle bend. In construc- 

on and drainage service they may be 


d to advantage where the water to be 


| ad contains rubbish roots sod, 
weeds or other objects which would clog 
in ordinary centrilugal pum; 
On f the features of the C. H. & E 
ortable unit is the use of simple and 
ung device consisting ol 1 
mall | vacuum pur which is driven 
by friction from the flywheel of the en- 
gine. It is connected to the highest point 
of the pump shell and exhausts the air 
from the pump and hoist. After the pumy 
is primed, the vacuum pu is thrown 


out of contact with the flywheel and dows 


not run when the pumy 


working 


It is felt that these ortable trash 
pumps will solve a troubl proble m 
not only for the sewag nd water de- 
partments of cities, | or the « 
tractor who mu r col Lining 
considerable fore n rom r 
ings dations I 8 
dar ind I 
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THE NEW FAIRBANKS-MORSE PORTABLE PUMP, TOWERED BY A 


Cc. H. & E. ENGINE 
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Old-Timers Are the Best Salesmen 


Never mind battered canopy or spattered mud—these are eloquent of tractor performance 
under the worst conditions of ground and weather! It is true that pictures of veteran“Caterpillar” 
Tractors have greater sales value than a view of the latest, newest shiny machine right out of 
the factory. For contractors and earth-movers and road-builders buy “Caterpillars” for traction 
and power—not paint or prettiness. And dented tanks and bent mudguards and scarred paint 


are but wound stripes won in action! For in 
Prices—f. o. b. Peoria, Illinois 


“Caterpillar” track-type Tractors wide, firm- TEN... . . . $1125 TWENTY... . $1975 
ae aii alee ; built FIFTEEN - - - - $1500 THIRTY . . . . $2475 
gripping tracks and sturdy engine are so built SIXTY $4300 


from heat-treated steels as to give an unusually 


long and dependable service. Thousands of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


veteran “Caterpillars” all over the world are PEORIA, ILLINOIS end SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U.S. A. 
Track-type Tractors * Combines * Road Machinery 
(There is a “Caterpillar” Dealer Near You) 


CASERPILIAR 


TRACTOR 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz Ameartcan City. 


proving this! 


Photo shows a“Caterpillar” Sixty owned by the Arundel Cor- 
poration, hauling a steam shovel boom on the Saluda Dam 
job, near Columbia, South Carolina, U.S. A. 
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AMERICAN CITY should always be mentioned 


THE 1 17 d 3 be ntiones 
when writing for this material which is furnished 
tree 
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DEEP-WELL TURBINES 


Keep your files up to date by checking o these 
items each month and writing for those you eed 
Baa B. 

| £UB ; CITY DUMP-TRUCKS A senael’ PORTABLE FIRE PUMP 
Bulletin 36 of A. D. Cook, Inc., Law The latest catalog. No. 10, of the Wood w civenlar of the American Stéam 
renceburg, Ind., describes the Cook deep Hydraulic Hoist & Body Co., Detroit ~ ump Oo., Battle Oreek, Mich. describes 
well turbine, which is self-oiling and Mich., will be sent on request to city the new Barton fire pump,.U-34, which 
weatherproof, distinctive in design, dependable officials interested in the efficiency, economy is identical with the Barton Model C-3 with 


and durable. 


TWO STRAIGHT-WHEEL GRADERS 
The Austin-Western Road Machinery 
Co., 400 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
Il} will be glad to send to those 
interested complete information in regard to 
the Austin Mammoth Junior 10-foot straight- 
wheel grader and the Mammoth Senior 12- 
foot straight-wheel grader, both of which are 
made with the arched frame, the quick-acting 
rack and pinion type blade lift, a blade circle 
with massive steel casting fitted with an im- 
proved latch and an easily steerable offset 
engine hitch 
FLEXIBLE RUBBER TRAFFIC SIGNALS 
The Standard System of traffic centro! 
which is a series of rubber trafife ecig- 
nals placed in the center of the street, 
is described in an interesting 32-page booklet 
which may be secured on request from the 
Standard Traffic Marker Co., 1711 E. Second 
St., Wichita, Kans. 


STREET NAME SIGNS 
The Alumoyd Sign & Signal Co., 255 
E. 95th St., Chicago Il, will be 
pleased to send complete information 
regarding its five different street sign models 
including the new DeLuxe street marker which 
is made of cast alumoyd. 


SEWER-CLEANING APPARATUS 
new catalog covering all types of 
sewer-cleaning apparatus made by the 
Turbine Sewer Machine Co., Inc., 5210 
State St., Milwaukee, Wis., including the 
self-propelling Ferrett turbine, which may be 
used to great advantage for cleaning dead ends, 
catch-basins to manholes, and all stoppages 
within several hundred feet from the manhole, 
may be secured on request. 


GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 
The Storrs & Harrison Co Box K, 
Painesville, Ohio, will be pleased to 
quote municipal officials on trees, shrubs 
hardy perennials, etc., for city, park, street 
and cemetery planting. 


INDUSTRIAL ENGINES 
Bulletin 581 of the Waukesha Motor 
Co., Industrial Equipment Div., Wau 
kesha, Wis., 8 W. 40th St., New York, 
and 7 Front St., San Francisco, Calif., ex 
lains many of the exclusive features of the 
Yaukesha 4-cylinder super-duty industrial en 
gines. 


PUBLIC ADDRESS SYSTEMS 

For full particulars regarding the 

Western Electric public address system 

for use at large indoor or outdoor 
gatherings to amplify the words of speakers, 
the music of bands, directions along the line 
of march or programs of radio stations, write 
to the Graybar Electric Co., Graybar Bidg., 
New York. 
INDUSTRIAL TRACTORS 

City officials interested in tractor-pow 

ered road-building and construction 

equipment should write to the United 
Tractor and Equipment Corp., 612 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill., for details regarding its 
complete line, including rubber-tired and craw] 
er tractors, road graders and rollers, snow- 
plows, power shovels, iron mules, scrapers, 
bulldozers, backfillers, loaders, hoists, are weld 
ers, cranes, pipe-handling booms, locomotives, 
stump pullers, trailers and street sweepers 


SNOW LOADERS 
Complete data and specifications on the 
Joy PL-2 snow loader, which is one 
man-operated, travels from job to job at 
speeds up to 12 miles an hour, has a positive 
thering device and is guaranteed to deliver 
m 10 to 20 cubic yards of snow and ice per 
minute, may be secured from the Joy Mfg. Co. 
Franklin, Pa. 


and dependability of Wood hoists and al 
steel dump bodies for city service 


TANKS—-TOWERS—CASTINGS 
Water-tanks and towers in standard 
and special designs, meter boxes and 
curb boxes, anti-rattle manhole rings 
and covers, catch-basins, cast iron and stee 
white way posts, are but a few of the prodacts 
described in the literature of J. S. Schofield’s 
Sons Co., Macon, Ga. 


EXPANSION JOINTS 
Premoulded Products, Ine. 53 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill., will gladly 
send complete information regardir 1 
Servicised expansion joints, asphalt planking, 
waterproofing protection course, premolded 
sewer pipe belt, rail filler and track insulation 
and tunnel and embankment liners 


ROADWAY BOXES 

Complete data regarding the cast iron 

sectional roadway box with adjustable 

non-breakable frame and non-rattling 
cover for housing valves, leaving them acces 
sible for inspection, repacking or operation 
made by the S. E. T. Valve & Hydrant Co 
204 Fulton St., New York, will be sent on 
request without obligation. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
The Junglegym, on which a _ large 
number of children may play and climb 
at one time, is made by the Playground 
Equipment Co., 82 Duane St., New York 
from which complete information and prices 
may be secured without obligation 


TREES—SHRUBS—EVERGREENS 
Pontiac Nurseries, Romeo, Mich., wil 
be pleased to mail copies of its new 
Planting Guide, as well as special prices 
on its trees, shrubs, evergreens and hardy 
ornamentals, to park and cemetery super 
intendents and other buyers for civic planting. 


ALL MUNICIPAL SUPPLIES 
For complete information regarding all 
kinds of equipment and accessories for 
cities, towns, villages and public 
utilities, address the Public Works Equipment 
Co., Ine., 1776 Broadway, New York 


WATER-SUPPLY FILTERS 
Roberts Filter Mfg. Co., 602 Columbia 
Ave., Darby, Pa., will be pleased to 
send full data and prices on Roberts 
filters for municipal water-supply systems. 
industrial installations and recirculation plant 
installations for outdoor and indoor swimming 
pools. 


PARK BENCHES AND SWINGS 
The Millersville Supply Co Millers- 
ville, Pa., will gladly send compiete 
information and prices regarding Baus 
man Better Benches and park swings which 
are designed for comfort, appearance and 
durability. 


FOR STREET AND PARK PLANTING 
A new price list on its line of orna 
mental trees, flowering shrubs and ever 
greens for street and park planting, has 
been issued by Wyman'’s Framingham Nur- 
series, Framingham, Mass. 


WATER PURIFICATION CHEMICALS 
Complete information and prices on 
aluminum sulphate, and other chemicals 
made by the General Chemical Co., 40 

Rector St., New York, will be sent on request 

to city officials interested. 


SYNCHRONOUS MOTORS FOR PUMPING 
The General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., has issued a folder, No. GEA- 
1152, on G-E synchronous motors and 
their application for pumping for city water- 
supply, drainage duty and sewage disposal in 
city pumping-stations. 


the exception that the suction opening is placed 
in the center of the casing instead of at the 


botton This pump is designed for use on a 
Chevrolet Six or Model AA Ford for a capac 
ty of gallons at 120 pounds pressure or 
with trucks for capacities from 3 to 400 gal 
lons 


MULTIPLE DRY-FEED MACHINE 

E. W. Bacharach & Co Kansas City 

Mo., has developed a multiple dry-feed 

chemical machine which will accurately 
measure and feed any number of dry chemicals 
simultaneously in the same or different amounts 
or may be used to apply several different 
amounts of the same chemical to separate 
points of application Complete information 
and prices will be sent on request 


weeees es < PUMP CONTROL 
der telling how pumping-stations, 
whether connected to standpipes, mains, 


storage tanks or hydraulic accumulators. 


can be ontrolled by EC&M float switches, 
pressure regulators or altitude gages through 
EC&M electric motor controllers, may be se 


eured without obligation from the Electric 


Controller & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


A NEW SAFETY oe yg 
The Mine Safet Ap puance Co., Adver 
tising Dept., ieod jock, Thomas and 
Meade Sts., Pittsburgh Pa., has just 
issued its new No. 4 General Catalog of 160 
pages covering ‘‘Everything for Mine and In- 
dustrial Safety,’’ copi« of which will be fur 
nighed free on request 


SMOOTH, HARD ROADS 

Flintkote Roads, Ir Pershing Square 

Bldg New York and Park Square 

Bldg Boston. Mass will gladly send 
to interested city officials complete information 
and prices on Colas, an asphalt emulsion for 
use on macadam and gravel roads to provide 
a smooth, hard, waterproof surface, quickly and 
economica y 


FIRE, POLICE AND TRAFFIC SYSTEMS 


The 1930 Catalog Binder and Bulletins 


of the Horni Signal Mfg. Corp., 515 
521 Greenwich St., New York, are now 
ready for free distribution Copies of this 


binder and bulletins describing Horni traffic 
control equipment, municipal fire-alarm sys 
tems, industrial fire-alarm systems, fire-alarm 
boxes and police call systems, may be secured 
on request 


WATER CHLORINATION 
Bulletin M-21 of the Paradon Mfg. Co 
Arlington, N. J contains descriptions 
of Paradon chlorinators for every type 
of water-supply and swimming-pool sterilization 
and for treating sewage effluent 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPING EQUIPMENT 
Bulletin 413 of the Economy Puamping 
Machinery Co., 3421 W. 48th Pl, Chi- 
cago, Ill., describes Economy horizonta? 


and vertical non-clogging centrifugal pumps, 
which are extensively used in municipal sewage 
pumping-plants where liquids must be cireu- 
lated containing a large percentage of scale, 
rags, or other solid or refuse natter The 


bulletin contains a description of the mechan- 
ical constraction, and a selection table of pump 
sizes required for various applications 


A NEW PORTABLE BLOWER 

A new portable blower for ventilating 

manholes and pits. which hag a capacity 

of 2,000 cubic fret per minute, weighs 
70 pounds, is portable « th one hand and is 
powered by a built-in air-cooled gasoline en 
gine, is described in literatare which the Home 
lite Corp 71 Riverdale Ave Port Chester, 
N. Y., will send on request 
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600 G.P.M. 
Duplex Ejector 
Built for the City 
of Menasha, Wis. 


Unintentionally 


Forgotten for 20 Years— 


But on the job every minute 


A Shone Duplex Ejector operated for about 
twenty years in a pit under a sales counter in 


: “ one of the largest department stores in the 
Service Record of a few Shone Ejectors & I 
be Bleed : country and was never once looked at because 
in Municipal Installations é . e z r 
it was not on the list of mechanical equipment. 
ire oe ve, It was discovered when the pit was opened for 
Lynn, Mass.—33 Yrs the construction of a tunnel. 
Porteamouth, Va 33 Yre 
Providence, R. I 30 Yr. , . . 
Dayton, Okio_—29 Yr. We believe that there is no other type of 
eee See 28 yee Ejector that can equal this record demonstrat- 
ee ing that the Shone is the most reliable ma- 
femestowa, N. D.—35 Yeo chine on the market for pumping all kinds of 
avtona, a re o 
Humboldt, Canada—14 Yrs sewage and drainage. 
Dauphin, Canada—16 Yrs 


Portage La Prairie, Can.—24 Yra. 







Manufactured by YEOMANS BROTHERS COMPANY - 1417 DAYTON STREET - CHICAGO 


mu Sewage and Drainage 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American Crry. 
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FREE LITERATURE WHICH MAY SOLVE YOUR PROBLEMS 27 


MODERN SANITARY PRACTICE 

The Dorr Co., 247 Park Ave., New York 

has recently issued an interesting 24 

page booklet which discusses the appli 
cations of Dorr equipment to various types of 
sanitery engineering problems, including the 
treatment of municipal sewage, water purifica 
tion or treatment, and the treatment and dis 
posal of industrial wastes. 


ORNAMENTAL STREET LIGHTING 
Design Book No. 101 of the Union Meta) 
Mfg. Co., Canton, Ohio, contains descrip 
tions and illustrations of King Ferronite 
ornamental street-lighting equipment. trolley 
pole brackets and bases, and traffic-light stand 
ards 


NEW PIPE-LINING PROCESS 

A new centrifugal method of lining cast 

iron pipe with Bitumastic enamel, has 

been developed by the Wailes Dove 
Hermiston Corp., New York, in cooperation 
with the engineers of the United States Pipe 
& Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J. Complete 
information regarding this method and the 
value of bitumastic lined pipe may be secured 
on request. 


OFFSET BOOM DITCHER 
A compact, speedy ditcher with offset 
vertical boom which may be set at any 
desired position, has been brought out 
by the Barber-Greene Co., 515 W. Park Ave 
Aurora, Ill., from which a complete description 
and prices may be secured on request. 


PEPPY ITEMS OF INTEREST 

Sparling's Monthly Metro-Grams, with 

which to spend several interesting min 

utes a month, are packed into a 4-page 
folder which contains not only data on Sparling 
water-measuring equipment, but also bits of 
information on miscellaneous subjects which 
will be of great interest to water-works officials. 
R. W. Sparling, 945 N. Main St., Los Angeles, 
Calif.. will be giad to place your name on his 
mailing list for the Monthly Metro-Grams. 


WELDED STEEL FABRIC 

Form 508 of the Truscon Steel %o., 

Youngstown, Ohio, contains a general 

description of the new Truscon welded 
steel fabric, with tables of standard types and 
sizes, properties of the wire used and sectional 
areas of the fabric, allowable load capacities 
for floor slabs of various spans, a tentative 
schedule of specifications for reinforced con 
crete sewer pipe, and tables for estimating 
weight per 100 square feet of welded steel 
fabric. 


REINFORCED CONCRETE PIPE 
Data and prices on Lock Joint rein 
forced concrete pressure pipe, mannu- 
factured by the Lock Joint Pipe Co., 
Ampere, N. J., and noted for permanence, high 
carrying capacity, tightness, expansion joints, 
long life and absence of tuberculation, are 
available on request. 


CHEMICALS OF UNIFORM QUALITY 
The Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 250 
Park Ave., New York, will be pleased 
to send complete information and prices 
on its line of chemicals for water purification 
and the treatment of sewage and industrial 
wastes. 


CLEANING CITY STREETS 
The Elgin Corp., 501 Fifth Ave., New 
York, and 100 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, 
Ill., will gladly send information on 
Elgin pick-up sweepers to interested city 
officials on request. 


SHADE TREES FOR CITIES 
City park, street and cemetery officials 
interested in shade trees, ornaments and 
shrubs for city planting should write 
to the Thomas B. Meehan Co., Dresher, Pa., 
asking for information on its complete line. 


PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 
A free illustrated catalog describing 
the Mitchell Whirl, as well as other 
pieces of Mitchell playground equip- 
ment, may be secured from the Mitchell Mfg. 
Co., 1301 29th Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 


TRAFFIC MODEL HYDRANTS 
Details regarding Vogt traffic model 
fire hydrants, which can be replaced 
quickly and vy! without digging and 
without replacement of large, expensive parts, 
will be sent on request by Vogt Bros. Mfg. 
Co., Inc., Louisville, Ky. 


OSCILLATING PISTON METERS 
The National Meter Co., 299 Broadway, 
New York, will be glad to send complete 
information on Empire oscillating piston 
type water meters or to send a4 meter on 
trial to any water-works department wishing 
to increase its revenue and cut down expense. 


Any of these catalogs will be sent you on request. 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
Bulletin 295 of the Byron Jackson Co 
Berkeley, Calif., describes the new Type 
8S. double-suction, single-stage horizon 
tally split case centrifugal pumps which will 
be of interest to water-works superintendents 


VENTURI TYPE METERS 
The Simplex Valve & Meter Co., 6743 
Upland St., Philadelphia, Pa.. wil) send 
a copy of its Bulletin E-1 to city officials 

interested in Simplex venturi type meters 

which are accurate, reliable, simple and easy to 
check and adjust 

WATER-WORKS TANKS 
The Chicago Bridge and Iron Works 
2127 Old Colony Bldg., Chicago 
will be glad to put city officials who are 

contemplating changes in their water-works 

systems in touch with cities now using gravity 
water-supplies, and will give quotations 
tanks to meet any requirements 


STREET SIGNS 


Complete data and prices on Joslin new 


on 


street signs, in which rust-resistant 
metals such as aluminum, duralumin and 
toncan copper Molybdenum iron are used 
throughout, may be secured on request from 


A. D. Joslin Mfg. Co., Manistee, Mich 


TAR AND ASPHALT HEATERS 
The Connery Blue Book, issued by Con 
nery & Co., Inc., 4000 N. Second St 
Philadelphia, Pa., describes the Connery 
line of tar and asphalt kettles, oil-burning ket 
tles, oil burners, torches, pouring pots, hand 
spraying attachments, etc 


ASPHALT PAVEMENTS 
The Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co., Inc 
Louisville, Ky., will gladly send com 
plete data on Kyrock asphalt pavement 
which it is claimed will not roll or shove in 
any climate and is skid-proof 
COPPER AND BRASS PIPING 
The Copper & Brass Research Assn., 25 
Broadway, New York, will be glad to 
supply full information about brass 
pipe and copper tubing and will cooperate with 
city officials in any efforts they care to make 
toward furthering the use of this material in 
the homes of their communities 


ORNAMENTALS FOR CITIES 
A complete stock of ornamental trees 
shrubs and hardy perennials is’ carried 
by Henry Kohankie & Son, Painesville 
Ohio, who will be glad to send complete in 
formation and a copy of their price list to 
interested municipal officials. 


TRAFFIC CONTROL 
Data on the Tokheim Chronoplan system 
of traffic control, which greatly increases 
the traffic capacity of congested streets, may be 
secured from the Tokheim Oi] Tank & Pump 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind 


PUMPS FOR MUNICIPALITIES 
Performance records and complete data 
regarding DeLaval contrifugal pumping 
units which have been installed in 

hundreds of water-works pumping-plants, may 

be secured without obligation from the DeLaval 

Steam Turbine Co., Trenton, N. J 


FOLDING STEEL HORSES 
Full particulars regarding Toledo steel 
horses for highway barricades or tem 
porary tables, which are fully collap 
sible, requiring small storage space, may be 
secured on request from the Toledo Pressed 
Steel Co., Toledo, Ohio. 


LANTERNS FOR DANGEROUS SPOTS 
R. E. Dietz Co., New York, makers of 
all types of lanterns, will gladly send 
complete information regarding them 
and especially the Victor, a large red-globe 
hot-blast, square-tube lantern, which is very 
dependable for marking danger spots on streets 
or buildings. 


NEW PUMP CATALOG 
new catalog containing 200 pages 
of pump descriptions, applications, en 
gineering tables, specifications and a 
special section on useful pump information 
as well as sections dealing with horizontal 
pumps, vertical pumps and heating pumps in 
detail, has been issued by the Chicago Pump 
Co., 2336 Wolfram St., Chicago, III 


DIESELS FOR LIGHTING 
The Busch-Sulzer Bros.-Diesel Engine 
Co., St. Louis, Mo., will gladly send 
a copy of its Form 807, describing the 
municipal electric light plant at Swift Current 
Sask., a town of 5,000 population, where 
diesel units have proved economical under 
high fuel costs. 


PLOWS FOR SNOW REMOVAL 

Bulletins describing the various models 

of Champion  snow-plows including 

reversible blade, shovel nose and Y 
type plows in many models for attaching to 
any make of standard motor truck and to 
meet every condition of high-speed snow re 
moval, may be secured from the Good Roads 
Machinery Co Ine Kennett Square, Pa 


TRUCKS AND BUSSES 
The new 100,000-mile book of the White 
Co., 842 E. 79th St., Cleveland, Ohio 
lists owners of White trucks in all parte 
of the country which have gone over 100,000 
miles in all types of trucking service 


BRICK PAVEMENTS 
For ull details and data regarding 
vitrified brick for city streets or high 


ways, city officials should write to the 
National Paving Brick Manufacturers Assn., 
1245 National Press Bldg., Washington, D. C 
DEPENDABLE WATER METERS 

The Neptune Meter Co x0 E. 42nd St., 

New York, and the Thomson Meter 

Corp New York will gladly send 
complete information regarding Lambert and 
Trident water meters to interested municipal 
officials 


SNOW-FENCE 

Rowe Can't Drift snow-fence, which is 

made from % x 1%-inch hardwood 

pickets securely woven between five 
double strands of heavily galvanized wire and 
which will not stretch or sag after erecting, 
is deseribed in literature which will be sent 
on request by the Rowe Mfg. Co 
I} 


Galesburg 


BROCHURE ON TESTING 
The Pittsburgh Laboratory 
Pittsburgh, Pa has issued an inter 
esting, well-illustrated 32-page brochure 
outlining the professional service and facilities 
offered by the Laboratory, which it will be 
pleased to send to interested city officials on 
request 


Testing 


LIGHT BULB SHOCK ABSORBER 

The Thompson vibration arrester or 

shock absorber, which prolongs the iife 

of electric light bulbs suspended under 
railroad bridges, elevated structures or other 
places where there is a great deal of vibration 
is described in literature which may be se 
cured from the Thompson Electric Co 14238 
W. 9th St., Cleveland, Ohio 


MANY USES FOR TRACTORS 


The Caterpillar Tractor Co San 
Leandro, Calif in its Form 8S. L. 
1540 describes the five sizes of Cater 


pillar tractors and their many uses in airports, 
cemeteries golf courses, race tracks Dm 
beaches and in snow removal and road con 
struction 


FIRE HAZARDS OF THE AIRPORT 

A new 16-page booklet, ‘‘Sinister 
has just been published by 

the American-LaFfance and Foamite 
Corp., Elmira, N. Y., dealing with fire hazards 
of the airport and landing field and listing 
in detail the correct fire-fighting appliances 
for combating them 


WELDED STEEL PIPE 

A booklet, ‘‘Design Standards for Ox 

welded Steel and Wrought Iron Piping.’’” 

which is the first of a series to be 
brought out by the Linde Air Products Co., 
30 E. 42nd St., New York, is designed to 
furnish handbook information on the funda 
mental designs used in oxwelding steel pipe 
which also apply to wrought iron pipe, includ 
ing line welds, welded flanges, welded fittings 
and welded headers 


WATER METERS 
Complete data and prices on Watch Dog 
water meters may be secured by in 
terested city officials without obligation 
from the Gamon Meter Co., Newark, N 


Beacons,’’ 


FIRE-FIGHTING APPARATUS 
City officials interested in dependable 
fire apparatus for their cities should 
write to the Ahrens-Fox Fire Engine 
Co., Colerain Ave., Alfred & Cook Sts., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, and secure the latest informa- 
tion regarding this well-known line of fire 
fighting apparatus. 


TURBINES FOR SMALL WELLS 

The American Well Works, Aurora. I) 

will gladly send copies of its Bulletins 

giving complete details of mechanical 
construction and performance under various 
conditions of American deep-well turbines, 
which are now available in sizes to fit 6 
and 8-inch wells, as well as in the 12-inch 
and larger sizes. 


Mention THE AMERICAN CITY 
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Security Sewer Rod 


— . Fi a 


Security Rods are made from sec- 





ond-growth hickory, with malle- 
able iron couplings swedged or 
shrunk down very tightly on the 
curved places at end of sticks. 
Security couplings cannot come off. 


Joint and unjoint easily and 
quickly—light weight—long runs 
easily made. No slack, but lend 
themselves to all practical bends. 
They cannot buckle or uncouple 
in the duct. 


Send for Flyer No. 16 


F. BISSELL COMPANY 
812 Lafayette St. Toledo, Ohio 


USE JOINTITE 


For Laying Sewer Pipe 
(Catalog No. 29) 
As the Ordinary Cement Joints Leak 





Every drop of ground water that gets into the sewer becomes 
sewage, and has to be pumped, tanked and filtered and the lines 
enlarged to take this infiltration. 


Jointite Can Save This Waste 
Correspondence Solicited 


PACIFIC FLUSH-TANK CO. 


9 Park Place 
NEW YORK 


4241 Ravenswood Ave. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











Water Meters 
Compounding Valves 
Stops 
Water Pressure Regulators 


Presses for Lining Service Pipe 
with Cement 


Union Water Meter Co. 


Worcester, Mass. 
Incorporated 1868 

















TURBINE WOOD SEWER RODS 


Turbine sewer rods are made in 3- or 314-foot 
lengths of straight-grained, kiln-dried, carbolin- 
eum-dipped Oregon Fir. 


These rods will float in a little more than 2 
inches of water and can be pushed for 500 to 
600 feet. Our rods will not warp. 


Rod couplings are of the finest grade malleable 
iron with an 11-inch face and will not break, 
buckle, or become unbuckled in the sewer. 


They are the best and the cheapest rods made! 


Send for sample rod and our illustrated catalog 


The Turbine Sewer Machine Company, Inc. 
Mfrs. All Types of Sewer Cleaning Apparatus 
5210 State Street MILWAUKEE, WIS. 














NORWOOD 


NATATORIUM 


FRLT-ERS 


sstepsieamianl 
peispeinaniaay 


Free public baths can be kept wholesome, 
clean, invigorating and safe, at s nominal 
cost with the Norwood 8-unit filtration sys- 
tem Send for catalog 


NORWOOD ENGINEERING COMPANY 
Tierence, Mass. 
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N every Keystone Com- 

pound, Arctic-Tropic Com- 
pound and Eureka “A” Water 
Meter there is a patented de- 
vice just below the vulcanized 
hard rubber jeweled bearing 
propeller. It increases the 
buoyancy, reduces friction and 
makes an extremely light run- 
ning and sensitive meter. 

This cup shaped device is 
embodied to return a portion 
of the thrust of the water up- 
ward against the bottom of the 
propeller, thus causing the pro- 
peller to practically float in 
the water. 


Buoyancy 
of Propeller 


a ee 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE 


METER COMPANY - 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS PITTSBURGH, PA. 








1433 MAIN ST. 525-16th AVE. NORTH 33) RIO GRANDE AVE MUTUAL BLOG. 
COLUMBIA, S.C. SEATTLE. WASH BRANCH OFFICES SALT LAKE CITY.UTAH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
REPUBLIC BANK BLOG, SO CHURCH ST. UNION BANK BLOG KENNEDY BLDG PEOPLES GAS BLDG 
DALLAS, TEXAS NEW YORK, N.Y LOS ANGELES. CALIF TULSA, OKLA CHICAGO, ILL 
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These meters 
were in service 
long before the 


famous Santos-Dumont flight 


On the 13th of October, 1899, aided by 
a 414-hp. kerosene motor, Santos-Du- 
mont circled Eiffel Tower, thus proving 
that the flight of lighter+than-air craft 
could be controled. From his and other 
experiments have come the gigantic air 
liners of today. 


American and Niagara Meters trace their line- 
age even farther back than that. And, in the 
water-works field, these famous meters have 
written histories as imposing as those of the 
dirigibles in the aeronautical sphere. 


Many of these Buffalo-Made instruments, in- 
stalled in 1893, are still in use—still render- 
ing dependable service—still requiring but 
minimum attention. They are striking testi- 
mony to the principles of design and construc- 
tion that have made American and Niagara 
Meters the choice of thousands of cities and 
towns for water-measuring purposes. 


Write for the new meter catalog—an interest- 
ing and illuminating collection of facts regard- 
ing the profitable operation of water-works sys- 
tems, and the parts that are played by these 
dise-type meters. 


IRON CASE BRONZE CASE 


N IAGARA and AMERICA 
WATER METERS 





BUFFALO METER CO. 


2902 MAIN ST. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 














HE claims of “‘long¥life’’ made for 

Darling Valves do not consist of idle 
chatter. They are based on definite, 
tangible elements of construction which 
any cautious buyer can see and touch. 
Take the parallel discs for example. 
These revolve every time the valve is 
operated, seating at a different place 
with each occasion. Surely this feature 
contributes appreciably to the life of a 
valve. 


Other desirable features are: Renewable 
seats with ground-in faces. A wedging 
mechanism that carries discs over port 
and in front of seats before spreading. 
The largest Darling Gate Valve can be 
easily operated by one man _ without 
artificial aid. 


Catalogs and diagrams on request 


DARLING VALVE & MFG. CO. 


Williamsport, Pa. 


New York Oklahoma City 
Chicago Houston 


Dar.ING 


GATE VALVES 





When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz American City. 
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\\ HATEVER your meter testing 
requirements are, Ford Testers can handle 
the work economically and conveniently. 


Standard testers take one, three, 
four or five meters atatime. We have built 
special testers for six, eight, ten and twelve 
meters in a series. Each meter is clamped 
in separately. Units can be adapted in a few 
seconds for 54", 34”’, or 1” meters, and with 
special clamp will take 14”, 1/2”, and 2” 
meters. 


Ford Calibrated Tanks are accu- 


rate, convenient and 
moderate in cost. 


Hundreds of Ford Testers 
are serving Water departments all 
over the country. A few of the water 
companies and departments we have 
served in connection with series test- 
ing equipment are listed in the panel 
at the right. 





WATER METER SETTING 
TESTING EQUIPMEN®e 


Do you mention Tae Amenican City? 










by 


Satistied users of 
FORD Series Testers 


Chicago Water Department, 
Four 5-unit and one 1-unittester. 





Philadelphia Water Department, 
Four 12-unit, two 10-unit and 
one 8-unit tester. 

Indianapolis Water Co., 

Two 5-unit testers. 

Federal Water Service Corp. 
Eight 5-unit, one 4-unit and | wo 
l-unit testers. 

Community Water Service Co., 
Two 5-unit and two 1-unit. 

Cincinnati Water Dept., 

One 4-unit tester. 

Youngstown, Ohio Water Dept., 
Two 5-unit testers. 

University of Dela- 

ware., 
One 5-unit tester. 














MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 














FORD METER BOX CO., 
Wabash, Indiana 19 

Please send bulletin and other information on Ford 
Water Meter Testers. Also send complete catalog. 
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Please do. 
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Anaconda Copper 
Service Tubing 


—for use with compression fittings 


HE American Brass Company offers 

Anaconda Deoxidized Copper Tubing 
in straight lengths up to 20 feet and in coils 
up to 60 feet. This tubing can be connected 
directly with the corporation stop without 
a gooseneck and because of its flexibility, 
it can readily be bent to avoid underground 
obstructions, All Anaconda Service Tubing 
is specially deoxidized in order to meet 
more rigid physical requirements and with- 
stand corrosion better. 


AnaConvA 


THE AMERICAN Brass COMPANY 


General Offices: Wateroury, Connecticut 
Offices and Agencies in Principal Cities 
Canadian Mill: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LTD 


New Toronto, Ontario 


MORE WATER—LESS DRAWDOWN 
iii NNN 





Test after test, in laboratory and in field, have proved 
conclusively the truth of our claim that the Johnson 
Screen will either give more water with the same 
drawdown or an equal quantity of water with less 


drawdown than any other screen. It saves its cost 
many times over in pumping economy. 

Special specification of Anaconda Red Brass makes the John- 
son Screen corrosion-proof. 


We shall be pleased to send you our bulletins 


EDWARD E. JOHNSON, INC. 


2304 Long Avenue St. Paul, Minn. 








Cast Iron Pipe 


With or without Precalked Joints 
Size 1% through 12 inches 
Standard Lengths 


McWANE CAST IRON PIPE CO. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


PACIFIC STATES CAST IRON PIPE CO. 


Provo, Utah 




















SELECTING 
VALVES 


N SELECTING the valves for that piping 
| installation you are planning, remember 
that the efficiency of the system islargelya 
matter of its control and its control is accom- 
plished solely through the use of valves. 


See that the valves that go into your lines 
are correctly chosen for the function they 
will have to perform; that they are of 
dependable quality and that they are 
correctly installed. 


The Engineering Department of Michigan 
Valve and Foundry Co. stands ready to 
advise you in detail regarding the best 
engineering practice in the installation 
and selection of valves. 


Valves—Sluice Gates—Hydrants 


MICHIGAN VALVE AND FOUNDRY CO. 


DETROIT 





THE STANDARD FOR 50 YEARS 


Automatic Pressure Control Valves 
Feed Water Filters Portable Fire Hydrants 
Hydraulic Engines Hydraulic Booster Pumps 


ROSS VALVE MFG. CO., INC. 


ARCHIBALD TROY 
STREET N. Y. 





















30 N. La Salle’Street 

















s 


We manufacture Manhole, Catch Basin and 


Sewerage Castings of all kinds. We make 
anything in Gray Iron. Write for our prices. 


WM. E. DEE COMPANY 
Chicago, Ill 





The offices of Tue American City, 443 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., 


are headquarters for information on 


equipment for municipal work. If you want catalogs, prices or names of manufacturers, let us help you. 
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NASH 


(A Dise Type) 


NASH METERS 


1 

ARE ALWAYS A GOOD BUY—BECAUSE 

; — 

i 

4 

: 

4 They have the finest straight reading register of any meter made. 

| The intermediate is simpler, surer and stronger than any other, Open or closed, as you wish 

; 

i The measuring chamber closes with a snap-joint—no screws. 
The disc is conical—stronger and easier in operation than a flat one, and extra slow-moving, making only 268 
notations to the cubic foot in the %%-inch size 
There is no troublesome thrust roller The thrust of the entering water is taken care of at the spot where it occurs 
—at the ports, which are specially designed for that purpose 

J The breakable flange washer is the best frost protection feature ever put on any meter 


NASH meters are easier to take apart for inpection and cleaning than any other. The whole ins 
lifts right out when the cover is removed 


Our meter-making experience of nearly sixty years is your assurance 
that NASH meters are well made, accurate, long lived and dependable. 
. Let us send you a sample meter to prove it. A postal request is enough. 


NATIONAL METER COMPANY 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 








CHICAGO BOSTON CINCINNATI 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 








Do you mention THe American City? Please do. 
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When Buying Hydrants—Don’t Overlook this 
Important Feature 


The automatic drain of the Columbian 
Fire Hydrant is a feature of real im- 
portance to every hydrant user. This 
device consists primarily of an outlet 
from the inside of the Hydrant through 
the seat ring, (C) opening into a groove 
(H) around the outside of the seat ring. 
This groove leads off the waste water 
and permits it to drain from the Hy- 
drant through double drain holes under 
the bottom flange. The drain operates 
simultaneously with the opening and 
closing of the Hydrant. 
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This automatic drain is only one of the 
many reasons why Columbian Hydrants 
are preferred by experienced water 
works officials. Further details and il- 
lustrated printed matter will be sent to 


tities: IRON WORKS 


Headquarters for the best in Fire Hydrants, CHATTANOOGA, TENN. | 
Gate Valves, Meter Boxes, Valve Boxes Eis 


and Sluice Gates. 

























VOGT BROTHERS 


Tar ade 


FIRE HYDRANT 





A litkoprint > 


LOOKS LIKE A LITHOGRAPH i 
66 
Traffic COSTS LIKE A BLUE PRINT 





Smash-ups” 
—Solved— LITHOPRINTS are ink re | 


By this hydrant— productions on any material of ae 
Back on the job— 


quicker — easier — 
Thin Flange 


i TRACINGS - MAPS - PLANS 


No replacing of F 
large, expensive | 
parts— Bulletins of special interest to City Engi- 
Details?—Yours for the asking neers and Tax Departments sent on request. 


Voct BroTHersMro.Co. | | unopnircompany «new york. te 


IN CORPORA T EO 








41-43 Warre 
LOUISVILLE - «KENTUCKY arren Street New York, N. Y. 
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F-M Diesel 


plants 
earn revenue 








At Garland, Texas, two 100 hp. and one 150 hp. F-M 


Diesels have made possible substantial tax reductions. for these cities 


In these and similar cities through- 
out the United States, Fairbanks- 
Morse Diesels generate cheap power 
which yields revenue that can be 
used for tax reduction or civic 
improvement purposes. 


Fairbanks - Morse Diesel Power 





affords the average municipal plant 





240 bp. F-M Diesel cuts operating costs in Tyler, an opportunity for maximum econ- 
Minn., plant. 





omy and reliability of operation 


: while at the same time light and 
water facilities in keeping with 
modern standards are enjoyed. 





A Fairbanks-Morse engi- 


neer will gladly explain the 
FEM definite possibilities with 


F-M Diesels in your plant. 








‘MORSE DresEt ENGINES 


POWER, 

PUMPING 
AND 

4 Falls City, Nebr., two 720 bp. F-M WEIGHING bee 

Diesels show tremendous savings. EQUIPM ENT ' 


FAIRBANKS- MORSE 








' 





” 


FAIRBANKS 


Shy 
fo 





ii 4 . . - _ ‘x 

Pee ea ae it 
This 360 bp. F-M Diesel operates 24 hours a day 
except Sunday in the Pitcairn, Pa., plant. 


















Interior of Santa Cruz, Calif., pumping sta- 
tion showing F-M Diesels, motors and pumps. 


F-M Diesel power 
is adaptable 
to every 
municipal 
requirement 















F-M Diesel engines are as efficient in 
small as in large sizes, and as efficient 
in multiple as in single units. This 
means that a city can install just 
enough F-M Diesel power to meet 
present demands . . . later adding 
other units as required and main- 
taining uniformly high efficiency at 
all times. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Chicago 


32 branches at your service throughout the United States 
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Diesel power shows $133,985 profit in 5 years for 
Forrest City, Ark. The last unit added was the 700 
bp. FM Diesel illustrated. 















Arlington, Ohio, increased revenue 350% with F-M Diesels. 
Started with 50 bp. unit. In addition, they now have a 
120 bp. unit and the 180 bp. F-M Diesel illustrated. 





Ipswich, Mass., plant pays for itself out of savings. 
Illustration shows the 360 bp. and 240 bp. F-M 
Diesels with alternators. 














Se. Ms 


Profits from electric service sip 
cost in Kenner, La. id aane 
b> FM Diesel. 3 mits 
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2 4- Inch Insertion. 
Cut-Out Section of 
Pipe Being Removed 
















or 


The SMITH 
LINE 


Tapping Apparatus 
> .* 


Tapping Sleeves and 
alves 


O’Brien Hydrants 
* 


Valve-Inserting 
Machine 
.* * 
Lead-Melting 
Furnaces 
* 


Removable Plugs 


Pipe - Cutting 
Machines 
*-e 


Corporation Tapping 
Machines 








Corporation Brass 
. Goods 
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BIG-SIZE 
VALVE- 
INSERTIONS 


ROBABLY the most 
cE ticklish job that water- 
works departments ever 
have to tackle is the insertion 
of valves in lines under full 


pressure. 


But the Smith Valve-In- 
serting Machine will take 
care of such undertakings 
and handle them with ease 
and dispatch up to and in- 
cluding 24-inch. 


And we are now working 
on, and expect soon to have 
ready, a super-sized machine 
of this type which will take 
care of inserting 30-inch 


valves. 


"RAITT" 


WATER WORKS 
SPECIALTIES & SUPPLIES 
i ae 


THE AP.SMITH MFG.CO. Zast Orange NJ 
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VALVES~PIPE FITTINGS~FIRE HYDRANTS 


Gate, Globe, Angle and Check Valves furnished for a wide range of sizes and pressures, and arranged ; 
\ for manual, gear, cylinder, or electric operation. Water Gates and Fire Hydrants built to American \ 
Vv Water Works Association specifications. Underwriters’ approved Gate Valves and Post Indicators. Vv 


on THE KENNEDY VALVE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, ELMIRA, N. Y. 
New York City Chicago San Francisco Philadelphia Cleveland Atlanta El Paso Salt Lake City Los Angeles Seattle 




















The EDDY Valve 


The Eddy Valve has a number of distinctive features which it will pay 
you to study. For example: the gates are free to revolve on the trun- 
nions, so as not always to seat in the same position. 


Write us for further details 


Also manufacturers of the well-known Eddy Hydrant 








EDDY VALVE COMPANY 
WATERFORD NEW YORK 








“WATCH DOG” DONALDSON IRON CO. 
WATER METERS Emaus, Lehigh Co., Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


CAST IRON PIPE 


FOR WATER AND GAS 


ALSO SPECIAL CASTINGS AND FLANGE WORK 














INTERNATIONAL 


WATER PURIFICATION PLANTS 











T HROUGH the years, the International Filter 
Co. has been the first to adopt improve- 
ments, the first to discard features that have 
proved hindrances of progress. The result has 


Inquiries Solicited 


GAMON METER COMPANY Sn ee ines eeptpeass tee ‘ele 
Main Office and Works ways. 











NEWARK, N. J. INTERNATIONAL FILTER CO. 
CHICAGO SEATTLE Works & General Office: 333 W. 25th Pl., Chicago 


360 N. Michigan Ave. 1410 L. C. Smith Bldg. International Filter Co. of Calif. General Supply Co. of Cansda 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Ottawa Montreal 
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Because — 


The entire Barrel is Removable 


A Broken ““ MIA THE WS” 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
can be replaced 


WITHOUT EXCAVATING 


The number of nozzles 
can be changed 


WITHOUT EXCAVATING 





The nozzle direction 
can be changed 


WITHOUT EXCAVATING 


The nozzle levels 
can be raised or lowered 


WITHOUT EXCAVATING 


Write for a complete description 





Manufactured by 


R. D. WOOD & CO. 


Established 1803 


PHILADELPHIA 


Cast Iron Pipe and Fittings 
Sand Spun (centrifugally cast) and Pit Cast 


‘*Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.’ 














Mention Taz American City—it helps. 
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GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Patent Automatic Cushioned 
Controlling Float Valves 




























Adapted to auto- 
matically main- 





Sizes \,-inch to 24 inches 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Pat. Automatic Cushioned 
Water Pressure Regulating 
Valves 
aintain a constant reduced pres- 
egardiess of fluctuations on 
le 


2. Porfeetly cushioned by water and 


Golden-Anderson Valve Specialty Co. 
1302 Fulton Blidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON_ 


Automatic “Cushioned” Controlling Altitude Valves 
Cushion All Water Surges 


Automatically maintains a constant stage 
of water in reservoirs, tans and standpipes. 
They do away with the annoyances , of 
freezing valves and float fixtures insidejof 
the tanks or floats and fixturesfoutside of 
tanks Three ways of closing these —— 

























GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Patent Cushioned Water 
Relief Valves 






1. Automatic- 
ally _ relieve 




























tain a uniform valves." om . 
water level in feed- ist —Automatically, by water whan — _ 
water heaters, 2nd—By electricity, if desired. = ne 
tanks, reservoirs, ord—By hand. —s 
and pans Very May also be arranged to automatically close 2. Prevent 
sensitive when a breax occurs in the mains. When stress, strain 
necessary they may be so connected as to ~ and bursting 
Operating on “work both ways” on a single line of pipe. y of mains. 
inch to %- The double cushion effect of air and water 
inch variation. - unates a my . ba ® “= 
lo exhaust o here are no dangerous surges to burs 3. 
ao ee Se REMEMBER water mains. Write for details. > et 
waste. Can be Valves cushioned at all times “Made with stop starter at- construction. 
furnished for by air and water. No water tachment for centrifugal 
tial water supply. Re hammer or bursting mains. pumps.” 4. Perfect air and water cushioning. 
iable lependable under varying 


5. No metal-to-metal seats. No ham- 
mering or shocxs. 

6. Angle and globe pattern. Sises 
5 to 24-inches. 


GOLDEN-ANDERSON 


Pat. Automatic Cushioned 
Water Float Valves 








GOLDEN-ANDERSON 
Pat. Automatic 
Cushioned Check 
and Hand Stop 


1. Automatically maintain uniform water 
Valve 


levels in tanks, standpipe, ete. 
. 2. Instantly sdjust- 
to operate 
quickly or slowly. 
. Floats swivel to 


1. Adapted for water 
service and boiler 
¢ 


ed lines 





2. Always cusnioned 


— 











ing Machine. 


c. H. 


P. O. BOX 4218, STATION “A” 





To the City Manager or City Engineer: 


You can machine manhole castings for less than a dollar each with our Grind- 
With our Hand Milling outfit you can machine standard 
24-inch manhole in street in a half-hour. 


LYNE FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


air No metal-to-metal seats in opening ana clos- any angle—most 
3. Tue t valve made for main- - On ihe iia satisfactory float 
taining a constant low pressure at font > “aa _— — 
tas if e 
where con ytion 1s continuous. j 4. No meta to- 
, crosure metal seats—no 
4. Operates ickly or showly as 4. No water hammer water hammer or 
required—No attention necessary. shock at any time shock. 
§. Positively no hammering or stick- 5. Size 3 to 24 inches e to 5. Cushioned by air 
ing. Sizes 4 t inclusive 24 inches. and water. 
Hand Machine Power Machine 


For particulars write 





MIAMI, FLA. 








SIMPLEX 














VENTURI 
TYPE 


ACCURATE—RELIABLE—SIMPLE—EASY TO CHECK AND ADJUST 


Write for Bulletin E-1 
SIMPLEX VALVE & METER CO., 6743 Upland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Meters and Controllers of Venturi Type; Gauges; Air and 
Vacuum Valves; Air Release Valves; 


METERS 








and other Water-Works Devices 








Fo Pipe Joints 


(pm, Use - 





r Perfect 


y ry. A 








Stronger — 
Tighter — More 
Flexible—Self-caulk- 
ing. Saves 75 per cent 


for literature. 
HYDRAULIC DEVELOPMENT CO. 


50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO 
















Heenan System Mixed 
Refuse Incinerators 


The effective and economical method 
for final disposition of Garbage. 


If and when interested get in touch with 


Hiler Engineering & Construction Company, Inc. 


122 Livingston Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LUDLOW 


Valves and 
Hydrants 
















Over 
3000 
cities 
have used 
Ludlow Hydrants 
for many years. 
Ludlow Valves, 
too, are widely 
used. 














The 
LUDLOW 
VALVE MFG. 
COMPANY 


TROY NEW YORK 


BRANCHES 


New York, 11 West 42nd St. Chicago, 731-733 The Rook- 

Boston, 1112 Tremont Bldg. ery 

Philadelphia, Harrison Bldg. Kansas City, R. A. Long 

Pittsburgh, 422 Oliver Bldg. Bldg. 

Southern Representative: W. F. Wilcox, 4th National Bank 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 

Waterworks Equipment Co., Salt Lake City, Utah 

Hendrie & Bolthoff Mfg. & Supply Co., Denver Colo. 

Wm. P. Horn Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles, Calif., and 
Seattle, Wash. 


Every LUDLOW Valve has ground 
seats and gate faces, insuring an abso- 
lutely tight seating surface. 


Every LUDLOW Hydrant has _ inter- 
changeable parts (for the last forty years), 
unrestricted passage for maximum water 
delivery with least friction, a patented locking 
device that prevents flooding if the hydrant is 
broken off and many other advantages. 


Write for 
a copy of 
our 212 
page 
Cata- 
log 
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|For the Health 
and Pride of any 
Community— 


rae 








A new twen- 
ty - four page 
booklet con- 
taining com- 
plete data and 
information on 
municipal gar- 
bage dis 

by incinera- 
tion will be 
mailed to you 
free of any 
charge or ob- 
ligation. Sim- 
ply request 
Booklet No. 79. 


DES MOINES 














The Pittsburgh-Des Moines high temperature 


municipal garbage incinerator guarantees odor- 


less, economical and sanitary garbage disposal. 


Regardless of the class or condition of the gar- 
bage and refuse the Pictsburgh-Des Moines 
Incinerator reduces every charge to a minimum 
of inoffensive residue. Operating at and above 
1400° F. all gases and smelly fumes are broken 


down to an odorless and practically invisible haze. 


For the health and pride of your community 


install a Pittsburgh-Des Moines Incinerator. 


PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES 
STEEL COMPANY 


81 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
685 Hudson Terminal Bldg., New York City 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 





SEATTLE 


43 


Pictured above is the Pitts- 
burgh - Des Moines Incinerator 
located at New Boston, Ohio. 
The daily capacity is 40 tons. 
Left: A Pittsburgh-Des Moines 
Incinerator recently built for 
Rockville Centre, N. Y. Daily 
capacity 100 tons. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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N r 
utius Caesar Ought 
to be Ashamed of Himself 





MAESAR divided Gaul into 3 parts, 
6 while we have divided the United 
States into 23 parts to make Clow-Na- 
tional service the best ever developed for 
pipe users. 


There are 23 Clow-National Service 
Offices in different sections of the United 
States .. . one of them close enough to 
you so that the man in charge actually 
will be in your office within a few hours 
when you need his suggestions. 


Stocks of pipe and fittings are carried 
at 8 different distributing points... from 
where short-haul “I. c. 1.” shipments will 
reach you within a few hours in case of 
emergency. 


At the three Clow-National Foundries 
at all times is carried the largest and 
most complete stock of pipe, fittings and 
pipe system equipment .. . assuring 
prompt shipment of large orders when 
necessary. 


Use “Pipe Economy” catalog when you 
need pipe and then telephone or write 
nearest branch sales office. 


FOUNDRIES: > 
Coshocton, Ohio 

Newcomerstown, Ohio 
Birmingham, Alabama 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
WITH STOCKYARDS: 
Chicago, Illinois 

Kansas City, Missouri 
Dallas, Texas 

Houston, Texas 

Los Angeles, California 


ADDITIONAL SALES 
OFFICES. 

New York, Boston, 
Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Milwaukee, Pittsburgh, 
Minneapolis, 

San Francisco, Salt Lake City f 

















James B. Clow & Sons _ National Cast Iron Pipe Co. 
Chicago, Illinois Birmingham, Ala. 


GCLOW- NATIONAL® 


= Ral fo 





FIELD 
SUPERINTENDENCE 


of all kinds of 


PAVING 


With Field Laboratory 
Control of all As- 
phalt Mixes 





Inspection and Tests of All 
paving and structural materials. 


We do not sublet our work 


ROBERT W. HUNT CO. 


Engineers 


2200 Insurance Exchange Bldg. Chicago 











NOWARP DISCS 
a million in use 
Because: 


No ordinary hard rubber disc could 
possibly stand the sort of service 
NOWARP Discs are able to with- 
stand. When het water backs up 
into the meter, . NOWARP Dise 
will withstand the heat up to 270 
degrees without injury, and the 
meter will show the same accuracy 
as before, down to and including 
a 1/32-inch stream! 


Send for illustrated booklet 














FRED W. 
HANKS CO. 


10264 St. Clair Ave. 
CLEVELAND, O. 














UNIVERSAL 
CAST IRON PIPE 





THE CENTRAL FOUNDRY COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave., New York City 


CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM 
332 8S. Michigan Ave. Comer Bldg. 
DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
Praetorian Bldg. Bialto Bldg. 











The offices of Tax Amenrcaw Crry, 443 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., are headquarters for information on 


equipment for municipal work. If you want catalogs, prices or names of manufacturers, let us help you. 
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First considerations 
Improved service 
Lower costs 








A@ 600,000-gallon 
Pittsburgh - Des 
Moines elevated tank 
lecated at Troy, O. ° 
Tanks of this type 
save money for com- 
munities and improve 
the service of their 
water systems 


Te nnn 


There is important information in 

our new free booklet No. 1 on the 

economic improving of municipal 
water works and on the important 4 
steps in constructing a new com- 
plete system. Simply request Book- 
let No. 1. No obligations. it 
































\ ., towns and cities grow beyond the 
safe use of their water works system the first 
considerations are improved service, and lower 
costs in both improving and operating the system. 





A Pittsburgh-Des Moines elevated tank will 
effect in the economic improvement of municipal 
water works systems a saving of capital costs for 
pumps and mains. And, in the operation of the 
system, reduced pumping and maintenance costs. 


For improvements of your present system or 
in building complete water works, consult our 
engineers. Thirty years in the water works field 
has given us the world of knowledge and exper- 
ience that forms the foundation of the unexcelled 
service that we offer. 











PITTSBURGH-DES MOINES STEEL CO. 








3 Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
905 Tuttle St., Des Moines, lowa 
New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas 





San Francisco Seattle 
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Can you think 
of anything that 
will last longer 
than a vitrified 
clay sewer? 


CLAY PRODUCTS ASSOCIATION 
CONWAY BUILDING 
Chicago 






VITRIFI 


Sanitary 


«1 CLAY 


r Pipe AC 12-Gray 
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Newark, 


FORCED CONCRETE PIPED 
“ttnake ablter joort 











Both the engineer who desires a sewer 
pipe having the least frictional resistance 
to flow and the contractor who desires the 
pipe that is easiest to lay properly endorse 
precast reinforced concrete sewer pipe 
made by the Newark Concrete Pipe Co. 


Write us for sketches show- 
ing type of joint furnished 


NEWARK CONCRETE PIPE CO. 


162 Broad Street 
NEWARK, N. J. 




















ONE CUT SAVES THE 


_—— PRICE 


YOU, too, may save 
the cost of this pipe 
cutter on one job, just 
as many other contrac- 
tors and water compan- 
ies have done. 


The 
ELLIS 
PIPE 
CUTTER 


with its six keen rotary 
cutting blades eats its 
way right through any 
pipe in double - quick 
time. Use No. 01 for 
all kinds of pipe 4 to 
8 inches in diameter, or 
No. 1 for pipe 4 to 12 
inches in diameter. 


Write for circular 


ELLIS & FORD MFG. CO. 


38 Piquette Ave. DETROIT, MICH. 
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THE BEST IN GARBAGE INCINERATORS 


The NYE is the most satisfactory in operation and most economical in upkeep of any 
incinerator yet built. 


It requires no skilled labor; no fuel; no separation of refuse. 
It consumes wet garbage more rapidly than any other incinerator. 
a Absolutely no obnoxious odors are emitted from the stack. 









Over 125 cities—from New York to Los Angeles and Beverly 
Hills, Calif., and from Duluth, Minnesota to Miami, Florida— 
cities both large and small—have tried the NYE and found it 
satisfactory and economical, 


NYE ODORLESS 
INCINERATOR 


CORPORATION 
NEW YORK & ALBANY 


on anal 


MAIN OFFICE & FACTORY 
ALBANY, GEORGIA 





Sales Offices 


New York, N. Y. Memphis, Tenn. 
Los Angeles, Calif. Greensboro, N. C. 
Dayton, Ohio Minneapolis, Mina. 
Chicago, Il. Norfolk, Va. 
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WATER TANKS and TOWERS and 
| MUNICIPAL CASTINGS 


Water tanks and towers in standard and 
special designs, meter boxes and curb boxes, 
anti-rattle manhole rings and covers, catch- 
basins, cast-iron and steel white-way posts— 
these are a few of our products which it will 
pay a municipality to investigate. 








Seventy-seven years ago SCHOFIELD’S built up a 
reputation for durable castings. Since then, year after 
year, our Engineers have been making improvements, 
until now SCHOFIELD products are carrying the story 
of SCHOFIELD RELIABILITY all over the world. 











Shall we send you further literature? 


J. S. SCHOFIELD’S SONS CO. 


Founded 1852 








500,000 GALLON TANK Tampa, Fla., Office M A Atlanta, Ga., Office 
A tank beautiful, built for the ‘‘City Beautt- 310 Krause Bldg. CON, GA. 1503 Candler Bldg. 
ful,’’ Orlando, Plorids (ENGINEERING ADVICE GIVEN ON REQUEST) 
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. Gecledo Anywhere” 


Designs will be submitted to meet any special requirement 
for tower and tank, whether on a building, or odd location, 
or requiring auxiliary units. 

The 600,000-gallon elevated tank shown at the left serves 
the city of Raleigh, N. C. 

Our tanks have been built in practically every part of this 
country. They embody the requirements of all insurance 
authorities, and are so simply constructed as to make main- 
tenance cost practically nil. 

We also specialize in standpipes, boilers, fumes, etc. 


R. D. COLE MFG. CO, 


Established 1854 
NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
























































THIS ISA 
GATE VALVE HOUSING 


that is adequate under the 
heaviest traffic. It is non- 
breakable, nontilting, noise- 
less. Let us tell you more 








the oom it, eon other 
. eading specialties such as 
for Sterilization of Water opm curb boxes, meter box covers, 

Disinfection of Sewage RE meter testers, melting fur- 


naces, jointing materials and 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co. 


miscellaneous water - works 
tools —all described in our 
PIONEER MANUFACTURERS of LIQUID CHLORINE 


Catalog A. 


Plant NIAGARA FALLS AY 
Man ole 9 bavi 417 Sweet Mew York 








READING METER REPAIR CO. 
READING, PENNA. 





























600 Rooms 
Daily Rates 

Ri. -« se ee 

Double. . ... - $3.00 





A eS aS cot om 





Send for our Complete Catalog 
Agents in Principal Cities 
WATEROUS COMPANY 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
See our page in the “Manicipal Index” 





Single with private bath. $3.00 
Double with private bath . $4.00 


SPECIAL WEEKLY RATES 
Circulating Ice Water Ph. Bryant 8000 
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15 m. g. d. Geared Steam Turbine Driven Centrifugal Pumping Unit in Fore- 
ground—6 m. g. d. Horizontal Cross Compound Corliss Crank and Flywheel 
Pumping Engine in Background Furnished the Indianapolis Water Company 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS OR PUMPING ENGINES 


Both types built in the same substantial way. The 


illustration shows an Allis-Chalmers pumping 
engine and an Allis-Chalmers geared steam tur- 
bine-driven centrifugal pumping unit in the same 
station. This is an example of the confidence 
users can place in Allis-Chalmers pumping equip- 
ment based on our long experience in furnishing 
economical and reliable pumps for city or other 


service. 
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The Whole Story in Pictures 





~ sarap of coolies - Did this pipe need cleaning? ... Here you see 
eir cans at open 2 
coat oats sth. ah some the torrent of muddy water that poured out of 


the city—a system that the main before the NATIONAL pipe-cleaning 


costs Pekin, China, bil- machine came through. 
lions of dollars yearly !— 
Photo by Ewing & Gal- 
loway, N. Y. 


A€IPCO 
MONO-CAST PIPE 


would put thousands of coolies Here is the same pipe just after the pipe-clean- 
out of work ing machine came through. ; 


po. capital city of China, 
still gets its water supply 
through a “push-cart system” as shown 
in the photograph above. 











Walking steadily 12 hours a day, one 
of these push-cart coolies can trundle 
50 gallons of water over a distance of 
approximately 30 miles. In the same 
number of hours, a 30-mile line of 8- 
inch cement-lined MONO-CAST centri- 


fugal cast iron pipe will deliver 140,660 pea aac Taga 2 7 
gallons of water. ke 
“How unfortunate,” you say, “that = 
the Chinese are so far behind the ff 
times!” 
P i 


“How true.” we agree, “but the 
Chinese are just beginning to hear 





Immediately after the machine had completed 
its work, the main was thoroughly flushed out. 








about up-to-date pumping = systems Kis owe 
equipped with everlasting MONO-CAST And this is the way the water lecks when it 
pipe—the best investment any city can comes out of a clean pipe. Incrustations and 
make!” sediment had reduced the efficiency of this main 
to 25% of normal. Possibly friction losses are 
We cordially invite both you and the reducing the pressure in some of your mains. 
Chinese to inquire further about MONO- Just drop us a line asking for further informa- 
CAST before you let your next pipe con- tion about » 
tract. Write our nearest District Office. I THE 
NATIONAL 
it METHOD 








AME RI C A N of Water Main Cleaning 
CAST IRON PIPE The 


COMPANY NATIONAL WATER MAIN |_| 
BIRMINGHAM. ALABAMA CLEANING COMPANY 


District Offices in Principal Cities Burt B. Hodgman, Chief Engineer 
HUDSON TERMINAL BUILDING 
NEW YORK 
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In the modern foundry, 
cast iron specimen bars 
26"x 2"x 1" are tested 
from each run of metal. 
The bars when placed 
flatwise upon supports 
24 inches apart must 
sustain a load of 2000 
pounds at the center and 
show a deflection of not 
less than .30 inches be- 
fore breaking. 





N the evolution of cast iron pipe manufacture from 
an ancient craft to a modern industry, skilled handi- 
work remains important. Despite the labor-saving de- 
vices in use today, the human equation has not been sup- 
planted by machines to the same extent as in many indus- 
tries. The cores of cast iron pipe are accurately formed 
by hand. The pouring of the pipe is hand-controlled. 
The cleaning, the finishing and inspecting are all hand 
work. In fact, it is the skill of human hands supplement- 
ing the efficiency of modern machinery that accounts for 
the uniform quality of modern cast iron pipe. 





7 7 7 





The Cast Iron Pipe Research Association is a service organization of 
leading pipe founders, formed to promote the scientific improvement and 
proper use of Cast Iron Pipe. Pipe bearing the Association “Q-check 








mark may be obtained from the following: Alabama Pipe Company, 

Anniston, Ala.; American Cast Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala.; James 
The" Q-check"'sgmbol shown above has been adopted as the trade mart B. Clow & Sons, 219 N. Talman Ave., Chicago, IIl.; Donaldson Iron 
Pk pe ger te sanny ey 9 celeron areal Company, Emaus, Pa.: Glamorgan Pipe and Foundry Co., Lynchburg, 
pss Pea? a Va.; Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va.; National Cast Iron 
For complete information write to The Cast Iron Pipe Research Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala.; United States Pipe & Foundry Com- 
Association, Thomas F. Wolfe, Research Engineer, Peoples Gas pany, Burlington, N. J.; Warren apa and pba C oe = ome 


Building, Chicago. way, New York City. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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Protecting 
Cities & Towns 
with 
reliable 
Water Supply 





Human lives by the thousands in congested 
cities—what untold suffering would result from 
failure of the water supply or even contamina- 
tion for a few brief hours! Dependable pump- 
ing equipment must be used so that no failure 
or resultant hardship could possibly happen. 


The Rugged Dependable Heavy Duty Pomona Turbine 
Pump produces millions upon millions of gallons of 
water each day for cities and 
towns throughout the civilised 
world. Repeat orders for Pomonas 
from hundreds of municipalities 
have become so common that they 
are expected—only proper per- 
formance on the job could pos- 
sibly bring in this unsolicited 
business 


POMONA 


Super Turbine 


PUMPS 





Pomona Pump Co. 


POMONA, CALIF. 
206 E. Commercial St. 
PITTSBURGH, PENN. 
615 Bessemer Bidg. 








Cast Iron Pipe 


for Water and Gas 





proved by water works association and 
engineers. 











a ea 


Warren Foundry & Pipe Co. 
Formerly 
Warren Foundry and Machine Co. 


Sales: Bowling Green Building, New York City 
Offices: 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


i 


a 











Roberts Ge Filters - 


Over a billion gallons of water are now filtered daily 
by Roberts Filters on municipal water supply systems 
alone. Hundreds of industrial installations deliver al- 
most an equal amount. Our list of recirculation plant 
installations includes the most modern outdoor and 


indocr swimming pools in the country. Write us for 
information. 


ROBERTS FILTER MANUFACTURING CoO. 
602 Columbia Ave. Darby, Pa. 














Ca me 
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= Heohen| SLUICE GATES =| 
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sidrable saving of time and correspondence. 





Do You Want Prices on Anything ? 


Readers of THE AMERICAN CITY desiring to secure catalog or price lists on any sort of ma- 
chinery equipment or supplies for municipal or county work are invited to state their wishes 
to the Catalog and Price List Department, The American City, 443 Fourth Ave., New York. 
One letter to us will secure you the information you desire free of all charge, and at a con- 








LOK JOINT | 


alilivgectm Collec (4 


PRESSURE PIPE 
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Galveston’s 


‘American Equipped Fire Boat 


G tte “City 0 TEXAS has just placed in service 
the “City of Galveston’, a modern fire boat 
of steel hull construction. It is powered by 
Winton engines, two of which are used for driving 
the boat, and two eight cylinder 500 H. P. engines, 
direct connected to “American” centrifugal pumps. 
These pumps are “American” 10-inch, 2-stage, 
split shell centrifugals furnished with vertical split 
casing, and mounted on their sides. This was nec- 
essary on account of the low head room between 
decks on the boat. 


Each “American” pump was designed for a capacity 
of 3,750 G. P. M. against a discharge pressure of 
150 Ibs.at 1,100 R.P.M. Pumpsuctionis 12-inches 





a and the discharge 10 inches in diameter. The 
 — —_ pumps shoot eight streams of water and on test 
sea > Nat. Bank Bld pumped 7,592 G. P. M. at a pressure of 151 Ibs, 
New York City a, a with her engines turning over at only 1,044 revolu- 

Room 523—165 Broadway tions. This would indicate that the pumps are 
Los Angeles, Calif. capable of delivering 8,000 G. P. M. running under 
416 East Third Street required speeds and pressures. 
Boston, PE ye tery eco Pa. “American” Pumps continue ber be standard for 
Detroit, Mich. Joplin, Mo. Kansas City, Mo. fire protection in American municipalities! 
Tulsa, Okla. Dallas, Texas Louisville, Ky. 


Denver, Colo. Charlotte, N.C. St. Paul, Minn. 
St. Louis, Mo. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Francisco, Cal. 
Omaha, Neb. Roswell, N.M. El Paso, Texas 
Birmingham, Ala. Portales, N. M. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


Veneeuvet, B. C., Con. THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS 


General Offices AURORA, ILLINOIS and Factory 
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WITHOUT WATER 


Our American Cities would reek with pestilence and become ready prey for 
fire. Guard your priceless water supply. A single home or business, destroyed 
by fire, is more valuable than the small sum you would spend for a pump driven 


by a Sterling. 


Sterling Steril Tins Internal 
High ay id Combustion 


Engines 





12 to 565 B.H.P. 
Gas or gasoline 


STERLING ENGINE CO. 





St. Lambert, Que., filteration plant employs a DeLaval 
single-stage pump handling 1,750 g.p.m. at 150-foot 
head driven by a 4-cylinder 120-hp., Sterling engine 
turning 1,200 r.p.m. 


Dept. C-11 Buffalo, N. Y., U. S. A. 














PLUG VALVES 


Slaice Gates, Flap and Shear Gates 


COLDWELL-WILCOX CO. 


WATER STREET NEWBURGH, N. Y. 

















The WATER LEVEL 
in 
this 50-foot Tank 
can be 
maintained within 
LIMITS of 1 FOOT 
by 
EC&M Automatic Control 
for electric motor- 
driven pumps 








Write for Bulletin 1100-T 


The Electric Controller & Mfg. Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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AT HUDSON, MASS. - -- where the efficiency is 


about 25 per cent better than estimated 


TERIORATION of its old steam-operated 

municipal plant in 1928 gave the Town of 
Hudson, Mass., the options of continuing steam 
with new apparatus, buying power from an out- 
side source or installing a Diesel plant. The 
last was chosen as most economical and satis- 
factory, and the three units shown below went 
into service early in 1929. These consist of two 
900-b.hp. McIntosh & Seymour Diesel Engines 
driving 615-kw. generators and one 675-b.hp. 
McIntosh & Seymour Engine driving a 460-kw. 
generator. When the Diesel plant had been in 
operation only about three months, with an 
average output of 227,500 kw-hr. per month, 
the efficiency shown was about 25 per cent 
better than estimated. The switchboard cost 
is about 0.8 ct. per kw-hr. as against 1.04 ct. 
per kw.-hr. for coal, and 1.81 ct. per kw-hr. 
with the old steam plant. 


Cutting power costs to half or less from the 
very first day of operation is a common experi- 
ence where McIntosh & Seymour Engines are 
substituted for steam equipment. More note- 
worthy, though, is the fact that both the effi- 


McIntosh & Seymour Corp. 
Main Offices and Works: Auburn, N. Y. 


New York City , Kansas City, Mo. 
149 Broadway 1016 Baltimore Ave, 


Houston, Tex. 
2703 Esperson Bldg. 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
412 Bisbee Bldg 


San Francisco, Cal. 
514 Matson Bldg. 


MSINTOSH & SEYMOUR 
DIESEL ENGINES 


—- 3 et™ a" 
ey). ee oo 


ciency and economy are sustained virtually 
at their high initial rate. Fifteen-year-old 
McIntosh & Seymour Engines of an obsolete 
model and not possessing the refinements of 
our present-day units, are still in active 24-hour 
per-day every-day service, and with their 
generators are producing at 1 ct. per kw-hr., 
which is just about as good a figure as during 
the first year after these engines left our shops. 


As main power in most moderate size or small 
plants, or as auxiliary power in any overloaded 
steam or hydro-electric plant, good Diesel 
engines offer the most attractive possibilities, 
including the highest money saving and return 
of any fuel-burning power equipment that can 
be bought. 


The proof of this statement is easily checked 
from performance data and operating cost rec- 
ords which our Engineers will gladly submit, 
and if you will tell us your present needs and 
estimated or actual costs, we will give you 
definite Diesel figures and submit positive 
guarantees. 


At least, write for our latest literature 
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THE Bath Street Pumping Station of 

the city of Providence, R. I., is 
equipped with four De Laval centrifugal 
pumps, each having a capacity of 2000 gal. 
per min. against 98 ft. head. Two are 


















driven by electric motors at 1750 r.p.m. 
and the other two by Sterling engines at 
1200 r.p.m De Laval centrifugal 
pumps are built to limit gages through- 
out, on an interchangeable basis. Parts 
subject to wear can be replaced by 
ordinary attendants, as the renewal 
parts do not require to be fitted. They 
are fully guaranteed as to head, 
capacity and efficiency, and are thor- 
oughly tested before leaving our Works. 
If you are interested in pumping water 
or other liquids, ask for Catalog 











Thies shews Pipe just entering 


Led Threads of Piting Speed Construction 
and Repairs, with 





This shows Pipe Screwed into Lead 
Threads and Shoulder of Fittings 


For Dependable 


Service Installations 
“Wakefield” Galvanized 





Busters and Sullivan Compressor removing concrete for 
pipe trench 


Amalgamated Lead Lined Iron —Sullivan Air Power 
Pipe and Fittings Arm yourself with a “Vibra- available, and choice of gaso- 


tionless” Compressor and Sul- line or electric power. 
livan Air Tools—and you will A variety of Sullivan rock 


w _— i be on the job quickly—and the drills, two hard-hitting Sulli i 
Low Cost—Easily Installed— job will be finished, at rey em | 
in a hurry. : 

Permanent —oh-e are ready to remove | 


rock, concrete or 
clay for you. Sul- 
livan Portable 
“Vibrationless” Liy Hoists will handle 
Compressors. All sub AN pipe and other ma- ; 
mountings are the Vibrationless terial. : 


COnpREsSo> 
LEAD LINED IRON PIPE COMPANY seston es simu i ie 


WAKEFIELD, MASS. SULLIVAN MACHINERY COMPANY 


408 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


power, in units 
Inquiries respectfully solicited feck fo ated ter 
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GAS TANKS 
ARE 
CHANGING 





COLOR 





ALBRON 




















likens day—everywhere—gas tanks and 

other outside plant equipment are changing 
from rusty grays and ugly reds to the attractive 
silvery hue of Aluminum Paint. 

But the reasons for these widespread trans- 
formations is not to please the eye alone. It is 
due to the fact that leading engineering corpo- 
rations and plant maintenance men are depend- 
ing upon Aluminum Paint to guard against the 
destructive forces of nature which tend to weaken 
steel and cause wood decay. 

Aluminum Paint protects all exposed surfaces. 
It forms a durable coat of non-rusting metal 
which is highly water-proof and ably combats 
the harmful effects of fumes and gases—even 


those of hydrogen sulphide. 


Aluminum Paint keeps tanks cooler by re- 


4 hy * ; 
—~* : 














The pigment base for 
the better grades of 
Aluminum Paint is 
Albron — made from 
pure ALCOA Ale- 
minum. 











flecting instead of absorbing the sun’s rays. This 
reduces the amount of gas lost through the blow- 
off valves of pressure storage tanks and Horton 
Spheres in excessively hot weather. 

Aluminum Paint is equally effective on iron, 
steel, wood, brick or concrete. 

It is economical, too. It spreads farther and 
lasts longer than ordinary paints, yet costsno more. 
One coat will hide any under color, even black. 

Every city official should have a copy of the 
booklet, “Aluminum Paint,” which explains the 
unique “leafing” quality of this protective paint 
and describes its many uses. Write for it today. 


ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 


2422 Oliver Building Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Offices in 19 Principal American Cities 


ALUMINUM PAIAT 


\vr Lears/ 


/ 
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ENGINEERED 


PITOMETER CONTROL 


Y our MOTOR CONTROL 
PROBLEM SOLVED BY AN AS- 


SEMBLED UNIT, ENGINEERED, 
Now, while President Hoover is DESIGNED AND BUILT TO FIT 
calling experts into conference for the YOUR OWN CASE. 


““stabilizating of business” and the 
greater prosperity of the nation— 


You, too, Mr. Water-Works Super- 


intendent, can call in your experts for RELIABLE CONTROL 


the greater efficiency and economy of 
your department. 


Now is the time for your city to be SUNDH ELECTRIC Co., Ine. 


a “Pitometer city.” AVENUE C AT PARKHURST ST. 








Call in the Pitometer experts to NEWARK, N. J. 
check up on waste—to confer and ad- 
vise with you on measures of economy Representatives in principal cities 1 


to plan with you for future improve- 
ments and greater water-works rev- 
enues. | 











By just such a “conference” and 
survey, hundreds of “Pitometer cities” 
have decreased their water department 
costs, at the same time increasing the 
efficiency of the system. 


Hundreds of cities have found that a 
PITOMETER WATER WASTE 
SURVEY results in savings far in ex- 
cess of the cost of the Survey. 





The numerous advantages of being 
a ‘Pitometer city” are told in our Bul- 
letins Nos. || and 16. Write for these 
two bulletins. 








(Bulletin No. 11 describes the Pito- 
meter Water Waste Survey, and Bul- 


PRODUCTS 








letin No. 16 tells of the two newer No other substance has such universal appli- ber ——. 
Pitometer services—the Trunk Main cation in preventing power losses as graphite Flake Graphite 
. , cell > ae and its ducts, Boiler Graphite 
Survey and the W alter Distribution Sur- Dixon's Flake Graphite alone, or blended with G hite Cup Grease 
Re oil or grease, prevents friction losses by pro- — P 
t ey.) ducing dead, smooth bearing surfaces. Waterproof Graphite 
And. Dison’ a ee and Pipe Joint Grease 
Compound eliminates loss of power in a- 
Th tion and transmission by makiag threaded and Som sem Syessiag 
@ gasket joints in cylinder heads, pipe lines, etc. Pipe Joint Compound 
absolutely tight. We also produce Dixon's (insoluble in water ) 
» IT 0 MET ER co Boiler Graphite, which keeps boiler tubes Graphite Seal 
° clear and free of scale. a. : (insoluble in gas 
Water Distribution Engineers eupiag pours ty wake al opt ite is Pad be M 
ee of every ounce of Dixon's Graphite a te otor 
Pre ts. 
52 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK aa — 


Write for Bulletin 107C. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


Established 1827 


meme Oe New Jersey 
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ner é els. 
line of famou> mod \ 
1 hotter Poll 
To give still better PO 
roved i 
Ricardo head job ‘nangeable— . listed below. 
, nd ynterchat ‘5 f atures are ils 
tachabe . d fork Other new '& lice service — 
forges 7. a olice SE 
drop S ‘de: | motorcycle for ‘f cost operation. ‘ silt 
Here 1s the 1de¢ dability. and low ever before 
r, depen®® mfort and safety, ne 
once, comfort, 
venience, © . 
1930 models. Write for 


qaler demonstrate the 


klet. O 
‘4 Police Boo OTOR CO. 
Specia DAV IDSON Wis. 








1930 Features 


Ricardo head motor, 74 
cu. in., side-by-side valves. POLICE Mean” 
Detachable interchangeable , 
wheels, drop-center rims, 
4 in. full balloon tires. 


Super-strength frame with 
drop forged fork. 


Oversize clutch — duplex 
front chain. 


Automatic increase of 
generator output. 





And many others. ‘. 
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At Alliance, O., all sludge beds in the new sewage 
disposal plant are covered. with King Sludge Bed 
Enclosures—and George B. Gascoigne, the engi- 


neer, is justifiably enthusiastic about the results. 
We list briefly some of them. 
1. Less area required for beds 
2. Many more dryings per year 
3. Dryings no longer dependent on weather 
4. Odors controlled 


; a & 
SweetS 


513 Wheatfield Street 








e Modern Method of Sludge Bed Control 


KinG CONSTRUCTION GOMPANY 


North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
IN Makers of the famous Commercial and Private King Greenhouses Vy, 


5. Plant can operate the year round 
6. Appearance greatly improved 
Many other progressive cities and towns throughout 


the country have installed King Sludge Bed En- 
closures during the past two years. 


Bring your sewage plant up-to-date. We shall be 
glad to send all the facts on King Enclosures at 
your request. 




















THE PLACE TO BUY IT/ 


ff you could Aecale a certain article 


MUNICIPAL SUPPLIES OF EVERY KIND 


All kinds of equipment 
and Accessories for Cities, 
Towns, Villages and 
Public Utilities 


QUALITY WITH THE RIGHT PRICE 


PUBLIC 
WORKS 
EQUIPMENT 


COMPANY 


INC. 
1776 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 











BUILDERS OF 
MOTORCYCLES 


For Police Service 
SINCE 1905 


INDIAN MOTOCYCLE CO. 


SPRINGFIELD, Massachusetts, U. S. A. 














THE PEERLESS MOWER SHARPENER 
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PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 


THE LIGHTING RESULTS 


OF HOLOPHANE REFRACTORS 


rRANWN E D 
LiG@emitiLNG 


WITH HOLOPHANE SPECIFICS 


| THE REFRACTOR 


For Streets, Highways & Parks 
WRITE FOR DATA-*‘PLANNED STREET LIGHTING” 


HOLOPHANE CO., Inc. 


342 MADISON AVE.., NEW YORK CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE TORONTO 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 
HARTFORD BIRMINGHAM LOS ANGELES BOSTON 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
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Let ‘Horni’ Solve Your 


Traffic Problems 





Note 


Can 





NIGHT VIEW 


brilliant lighted spot on highway surface. 
be made more pronounced with white paint. 


HORN] SIGNAL MFG. CORP. 


515 Greenwich St., New York, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of Traffic Signals, Street Di- 


rectional Signs, Fire Alarm and Police Call 
Systems. 


Descriptive literature furnished on request. 








At Right—EF2 
Automatic and 
Manual Vario 
Three - Period 
Timer, enclosed 
in EL2 Alumi- 


num Weather- 
proof Cabinet 


Below — Dia- 
gram of three- 
street intersec- 
tion, showing 
timing 











-Tetac Time Creie. -| 





Solve Your Traffic Problem With 


HARRINGTON - SEABERG VARIO 
Traffic Control Timer 


Do away with congested traffic conditions at 
busy three-street intersections; with those an- 
noying tie-ups that result from inefficient or 
inadequate regulating methods. You can 
with a Harrington-Seaberg Vario Traffic Con- 
trol System. 


Here, for example, is illustrated the Vario 
Three-Period Tratlic Signal Timer. It has 
a wide range of adjustments—fills an urgent 
need—and is especially adapted to traffic 
needs at three-street intersctions. Each 
street can be given an independent “Go” 
period once every cycle—when traffic is mov- 
ing on one street, it is stopped on the other 
two streets. And each time period is in- 


dependently adjustable to meet specific con- 
ditions. 


The Vario Traffic (Control Timer can also be 
used to advantage on two-street intersections 
having a large amount of left-turn traffic. 


EAGLE SIGNAL SALES 
CORP. 


Subsidiary of 
GAMEWELL COMPANY 
Distributors of 
HARRINGTON-SEABERG PRODUCTS 
Moline, Illinois 





Illustration at right shows Har- 

rington-Seaberg signal mounted 
A 

d 
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PICTURE OF A TRAFFIC 
SQUAD IN ACTION 


No need to increase the traffic squad. Now, huge 
crowds can be handled quickly and smoothly—miss- 


ing persons located—with the help of the Western 
Electric Public Address System. 


Armed with a Public Address 
microphone, one strategically 
located policeman can guide 
whole armies of pedestrians and 
motorists—without confusion. 
In emergency, this system is 
flexible. \t is instantly adapted 
to the unexpected. 

But police use is only one of 
the many uses that communities 
find for the Public Address Sys- 
tem. Wherever crowds gather 
in convention halls, in parks, in 


auditoriums — its loud, distinct 
voice is invaluable. Now even 
the fringe of the throng can 
hear—and hear clearly. 

A means of amplifying and 
distributing sound and music, 


this system affords new and boundless possibilities 
in municipal entertainment. And the operating 
cost is surprisingly low. Made by the makers 
of the nation’s telephones. For full information, 
consult the distributor, Graybar Electric Company, 
Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. Offices in 
72 principal cities. 























Public events become teaity 
“‘public,”’ when the whole 
croud can see—and hear 


A city ball that can talk! 
And the city is always 
eager to listen to tt. 





























At the airport—a voice loud 
enough to be heard by aviator 
and spectator, Safety. fo music. 


A new note—in 
boardwalks ! 


a nd on 
Promenading 








a S 











NM 
oA LL nll 


Exit the drowsy juror. En- 


ter loudspeakers. Now, every 
word is heard clearly 





And band-stand music that 
even the fringe of the crowd 
can hear—clear J 


Western EJecfric 


PUBLIC ADDRESS AND MUSIC REPRODUCTION SYSTEMS 
Distributed by GRAYBAR Electric Company 
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FIRE HOSE 
SPECIALISTS 





-— doing one thing 
and doimg rt well 


If you have had experience with 
our Wax and Para Gum Treated 
Fabric, Rubber Lined Fire Hose, 
we need no better testimonial than 


its record in your service. 


If you have not used it, why not 


try it and be convinced? 


~~ FABRIC 
FIRE HOSE 
COMPANY 


9-15 Park Place 
NEW YORK 





FACTORY: SANDY HOOK, CONN. 

Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 
since 1620 

WAX AND PARA SAL TREAT- 

ED COTTON RUBBER LINED 






+ Stride 


This Book Free to Everyone 
Interested in Playgrounds 


‘*‘When winter comes can spring be far behind.’”’ NOW is the 
time to consider the equipment of Municipal Playgrounds, Parks. 
Recreation Centers, or School Grounds. What will you need in 
a few, short months? Let Hill-Standard’s new complete book 
help you. Describing a line for thirty years just what its 
name implies—STANDARD. 


Ask for Catalog 10—This Informative Book 
Illustrating the newest—the latest—the safest. Catalog No. 6 
shows a complete line for water sports. Either or both will be 


sent on request. 
Address Division A 


HILL- STANDARD CO. 


ANDERSON Established 1900. INDIANA, U.S. A. 


Largest Manufacturers of Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


























MITCHELL 


Playground Equipment 








Mitchell Whirl 


One or fifty children can ride the Mitchell 
Whirl at the same time. It is ideal equipment 
for school and park playgrounds. Gives many 
years of service with minimum upkeep. It is 
the safest playground device on the market and 
is guaranteed to give satisfaction. Can be used 
in all seasons. 


Send for free illustrated catalog 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1301 29th Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 
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__ Concrete _ 
Parking Field 


Contractors use 


unt Process 
for Curing~ 


N the huge Jones Beach project near New York, concrete for 





the first units was cured by “Hunt Process.”” The total sur- 
face was more than 400,000 square yards. 
There are logical reasons for the universal preference which the 
“Hunt Process” enjoys. Contractors like its ability to get the 
curing out of the way quickly; it finds favor with engineers because 


of the uniform strength it gives the concrete; and the motoring 





public likes the way it furthers the early opening of roads. 


A request on your letter-head will bring you a copy of our illustrated 


ROW qa BROW 






booklet, “Curing Concrete by the Hunt Process.” 


MYURVWARLASA Inq, 


ait l= - a") bl 
‘Co 
a | 










: 111 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
35 East Wacker Dr. 1754 Graybar Bldg. 1314 Magnolia Bidg. 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. Dallas, Tex. 





Offices in Principal Cities 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City. 
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GOOD Fire Hose is 
Fire Protection 
Insurance! 


‘ 


No fire department can be more efficient 


than the hose on its wagons. Every experi- 
enced department man realizes that depend- 
able fire hose is one of his mainstays in the 
continual battle against fire losses. 


he purchase of fire hose is an investment 
not just another expenditure. It means 
an investment in efficient, dependable fire 
protec tion. 
For over fifty years Paragon and the other 
famous brands of Eureka manufacture have 
been recognized as the standards of fire hose 
quality and service. “Eureka stays on the 
job ‘til the job is done!” 


“Standardize on Eureka!”’ 


May we send you a free copy of 
our Daily Fire Report Record Book? 





Eureka Fire Hose Manufacturing Co. 


50 Church Street New York City 





Atlanta Detroit 
Boston Kansas City 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Columbus Minneapolis 
Dallas Philadelphia 
Denver Portland 
Des Moines Syracuse 
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BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE 
is a modern construction 


It will flatten on the apparatus without cracking the 
rubber lining. It is the one hose that never bursts 
at fires. 

When in the market, let us tell you why. 


BI-LATERAL FIRE HOSE COMPANY 
110 North Franklin St. Chicago, Ill. 








PUT QUALITY ABOVE PRICE 


‘““AHRENS-FOX”’ 


Recognized as the 
WORLD'‘S BEST FIRE 
FIGHTING APPARATUS 


Colerain Ave., Alfred & Cook Sts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 




















HOTEL JEFFERSON 


ATLANTIC CITY 
NEW JERSEY 


Ocean End of Kentucky Avenue 


A Hotel Whose Comferts Will Assure One of 
Fall Enjoyment of This Glorious Resort 


Each Room Has Bath—Strictly Fireproof—Luxurious Lobbies— 
Sun Deck Overlooking the Ocean—Golf Privileges 


American Plan, $7 up—European Plan, $4 up 


Owner ship—M anagement 
FETTER & HOLLINGER 











The offices of Tue American City, 443 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., are headquarters for information on 
equipment for municipal work. If you want catalogs, prices or names of manufacturers, let us help you. 
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Cincinnati Repairs Its Streets All Winter 
with a Chausse Portable Asphalt Plant 


Cold weather and snow do not stop street repair 
work in Cincinnati. No temporary patches are 
made, either. No substitutes for genuine hot as- 
phalt are used. No unsightly, dangerous, expensive 
cuts are left until Spring 


















Cincinnati's street department is well equipped 
for Winter maintenance with a Chausse 
portable asphalt plant which works as 
well in Winter as in Summer. It is the 
most modern street repair unit, with 
every feature of a stationary plant, built 
to work right on the street. It is me- 
chanically operated, self-propelling, on 
rubber tired wheels, with oil burners and 
mechanical mixer. 

It will pay every progressive 
ity to investigate this machine. 
Other Chausse Preducts—Oil Burning Fire Wagons, Surface Heaters, Tar Kettles, Torches 


Illustrated Descriptive Catalog on Request 





Chausse Oil Burner Company 
Elkhart, Indiana 


1227 West Beardsley Avenue, 

















A Simple, Quick-Acting, Inexpensive, 
Self-Contained 


PIPE-THAWING SET 


Put this self-contained unit on any one-ton truck. It generates its own 
power, so it’s a great cost-saver over the old transformer method that needed 
a lineman for making the connection to a high-voltage line. 
Any two water department men can easily operate the ENGES- 
SER Pipe-Thawing Set, thawing out a 300-foot 34-inch service 
pipe in from three to ten minutes, or a 100-foot 3-inch pipe in 
from a half-hour to an hour. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Let us send you full details of the 
ENGESSER PIPE-THAWING GEN- 
ERATOR SET. 

Or let us send you a set on THIRTY 
DAYS’ TRIAL. Then you'll be con- 
vinced that we’re not “stretching the 
truth” when we call it a “simple, quick- 


acting, inexpensive, self-contained 
pipe-thawing set.” 


ENGESSER 


ELECTRIC MFG. COMPANY, Inc. 
WATERTOWN NEW YORK 
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SHUFFLE BOARD 
>>>>>a deck sport 


comes 
ashore 
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A new game for parks and playgrounds 


OMEONE has discovered that Shuffleboard is just as 
S good a game on land as on shipboard—and that a 
smooth concrete court is even better for accurate playing 
than the deck. So, Shuffleboard has come ashore, where 
thousands of outdoor sport lovers, both young and old, can test their skill with it. 

It offers a new attraction for public parks and playgrounds. It is an excellent time 
fill-in at public golf courses and tennis courts where players frequently have long 
waits until their time to play arrives. It is a thoroughly mature game that athletic club 
members will enjoy. 

The installation is simple, and easily made. A small fee will finance all installation 
expense. The courts are of smoothly surfaced concrete, 6 feet wide and 52 feet long. 
One or two may be provided during the introduction period, and supplemented with 
others as demand requires. Inquiry will bring complete instructions for building and 


marking the courts, together with rules for playing the game. 


PORTLAND CEMENT Association 


33 WEST GRAND AVE. 
CHICAGO «+ ILLINOIS 
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1930 MODELS 
ARE COMING 
STOP-LOOK-LISTEN 


LIENTS...engineer friends 
--- and prospective users 
4 of Waukesha Power... all 


look each year to Waukesha for 


what’s new in power! 


The answer is—new manifolding ae 
new carburetion...new oiling .. new 


economy ...and a new “dark horse.” 


See for yourself Waukesha’s tangible 
contributions to progress ... the im- 
provements in design, construction 
and operation...as they are embodied 
in the new Waukesha engine models 


to be disclosed at the Road Show. 


WAUKESHA ENGINES 


WAUKESHA MOTOR COMPANY 


WAUKESHA , Wav COnsi N 








A. 
WHEEL 
BRAKES 





MASTER SERIES 
Metropolitan within 25 feet! 


American-LaFrance has always kept ments. Road tests with the new Metropolitan, fully loaded, 


faith with Fire Chiefs by pioneering wove that these brakes will stop the car within 25 feet. 
in advanced design...but changes have fhe most stringent highway regulations permit 35 feet. 
been adopted only after our engineers Easier control because of these new brakes means 
have proved that these changes are added safety even under the worst highway or traffic 
right...Four years ago our engineers conditions. 
began experimenting with four-wheel For complete information on the new line of Ameri- 
se No brake on the market was cean-LaFrance apparatus, write American-LaFrance and 
found satisfactory for fire apparatus Foamite Corporation, Engineers and Manufacturers, 
use. Soa new type wasdeveloped. It was Dept.C-23, Elmira, N. Y. 
tested, tested |e sr perfected. 

Four-wheel brakes on the new Mas- ’ 
ter Series American-LaFrance Appa- AMERICAN JAFRAN CE aw (OAD AITE PROTECTION 
ratus are of the two shoe type—fully A Complete Engineering Service 
enclosed. They are a distinct advance For Extinsuishino Fires 
in automotive design. They are ap- § & 
proved by all state highway depart- 
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Fees Washington Suburban Sanitary Dzistrict, various sizes, and for various pressures) 
re Hy attsville, Md.,.—of which Mr. R, B. laid under all conditions, -LEADITE not ; 
‘ Morse is the Chief Engineer, have laid more only makes extremely tight joints, but 
than 150 miles of cast iron water mains withstands vibrations.—does not corrode : 
ri with LEADITE joints—sizes up to and in- or rust,—resists electrolysis,—eliminates oh : 
7 ] 4° > re ™m ft f > aa . 7 . 
uding 24'- pressures up to 150 pounds caulking,—and reduces the cost of dig- a 
per square inch. They use LEADITE ex- ging bell holes. In addition, the use of ke? 
clusively for jointing their water mains— LEADITE “speeds up completion of the a 
. ——— | _ ° : . ° ad 
with excellent results, job, thus saving large sums in interest ie 
Many years’ experience has proven that charges, and making the water line a rev- 
on thousands of miles of water mains (of enue producer in a shorter time.” 
f fle Y « . hi pe 
s$ 
F “ay 
; ~ 
AG THE LEADITE COMPANY 
Land Title Building - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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During December we hope you will remember to mention Tae American City. 
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carn 
SHUMeS, 
this humming thread of life 
links two great 
Millions of dollar 
to keep the line 


continents 


$ are spent 


clear The 
cable is encased in armored 
steel, packed with tar, oakum 
ind hard rubber It must 
stand the attack of sharks 
the razor edges of barnacled 
masses of water-logged dere 


licts, and the enormous force 
of ocean currents that drag 
verything in their wa for 
hundreds of yards over 
ean bed of led 


Protection that defies the 
_ awesome monsters of the deep 


" ROTECTION AT ALL COSTS,” in 





im 





water meters as in 





- ‘Trans-Atlantic cables, is the policy that guarantees the 


accuracy and service of each Hersey Water Meter. This is 
j the dipped-tinned process. Costly }—yes. But the only method 
yet devised that will protect a meter against corrosion. 


The thick coating of tin that results from the dipping process 
adds ten to fifteen years to the accurate life of Hersey Water 
Meters. Far-sighted municipalities regard dipped-tin protec- 


tion as an investment for the future they cannot afford to do 


HERSEY 


The Hersey Disc Water Meter WATER METERS 
is completely dipped-tinned, the bes' 


known protection against corrosion 




















HERSEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY—Main Office and Works: Corner E and 2nd Sts., South Bos 
New Yorx City, 290 Broadway; PortTLanp, Or: ] 


ton, Mass. Branch Offices: 
, 475 Hoyt St.; Purrapece ara, Pa., 4 Commercial Trust Bldg.; Artanta, Ga Haas-He 1 Bidg.; 
Datras, Tex., 402 Praetorian Bldg.; Curcaco, Itt., 10 So. LaSalle St.; S an Francisco, Cat., 690 Market St.; I \ gs, Car., 450 East Third St. 
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“ARE YOU COLLECTIN 
AJUST N FROM 


LARGE CONSUMERS 



























HE small streams are frequently overlooked when you 
think only of the larger ones. 


Not so with Badger Compound Meters on the line. All 
demand flows are accurately measured due to the rapid 
and positive action of the most efficient and durable 
compounding valve. Yes — all working parts of unit 
assembly are easily accessible, when necessary. 









May we send you a 
detailed bulletin? 


fiow &% GALLONS PER HUNUTE 
__400 G00 iO M00 2 
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BADGER METER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





Branch Offices: Branch 
NiW YORK CITY KANSAS CITY, MO. LOS ANGELES, CAL. OMetICAGO, ILL. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO SEATTLE, WASH. 





BADGER)? METERS 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 


COOK Deep-Well Turbine 


SELF-OILING « WEATHERPROOF 
Distinctive in Design, in Duty, in Dependability, in Durability 


A half century’s experience manufacturing pumps plus the best present- 
day engineering skill has produced this outstanding deep-well turbine. 





tion THe American City? Please do. 











The Cook Deep- Well 
Turbine is described 


in detail in 


Bulletin 36 


Free 





| A. D. COOK, Inc., Lawrenceburg, Ind. ___} 
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Water Tapping Machine 








For tapping water mains 
and inserting corporation stops 
1" to 2" inclusive, under pressure 


In every part of the United States, contractors 
and municipalities have found the Mueller “A” 
Tapping Machine most dependable for heavy 
work. This machine is strongly constructed to 
stand up under severe use. Special construction 
features and easy handling make it a favorite 
with workmen. 

























J 
For more than half a century Mueller Tapping 
Machines have had an unequaled reputation for 
dependability. The fact that 90°;, of the water- 
works of the United States use Mueller Machines 
is indisputable evidence of their superiority, 


If you are using old machines, let us sendi you 
complete information on the latest Mueller.- 
models. A very liberal trade allowance will be 
made. 


MUELLER CO. (Established 1857), Decatur, 
Illinois; Branches: New York, Dallas, 
Atlanta, San Francisco, Los Angeles; Canadian 
Factory: MUELLER, Limited, Sarnia. 


MUELLER 
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The Good Koads Machinery Co. inc. 





ST oe 


19 30 
CONVENTION 4, 
ROAD SHOW 


&.HR.EB. A. 
ATLANTIC CITY iS 


3 .@b4. 5:8-035 
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THIS PHOTO-DIAGRAM SHOWS, 
IN GRAPHIC MANNER, THE 
SIMPLICITY OF “GOOD ROADS” 
CHAMPION BLADE TYPE SNOW | 
PLOWS AND LETS YOU SEE AT | 
A GLANCE THE MANY EXCLU. | 
SIVE, PATENTED FEATURES 
WHICH “SET IT APART, DE- 

| FINITELY, FROM ALL OTHER 

| SNOW PLOWS. 


The “GOOD ROADS” CHAMPION Line em- 
braces Snow Plows of the REVERSIBLE 
BLADE—SHOVEL NOSE and “V” Types— 
in many models, for attaching to any make 
of standard motor truck—to meet every con- 
dition of high-speed snow removal. 


“CHAMPIONS ALWAYS COME THROUGH!” 





Send for Bulletins describing various Models 
of Champion Plows 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 


Branches at 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
WATERTOWN, MASS. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. PORTLAND, ORE. 


“A business established and in continuous operation for 


fifty-two years at Kennett Square—in Pennsylvania” 


CHAMPION SNOW PLOWS 


“Good Roads” built the 
first Snow Plow for at- 
taching to motor trucks 
and continues to 

build the most efficient, 
varied and highly de- 
veloped 
models of 

plows for mod- 

ern high-speed 

snow removal. 
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A “DISAPPEARING ACT” 


with 


The JOY Snow Loader 


The JOY Snow Loader doesn’t disappear (that is, not immedi- 
ately )—but the snow does! Watch this JOY, with the truck driving 
alongside. Inside of a minute, the truck is filled, departs, and another 
truck drives up. Truck after truck arrives, and leaves loaded. The 
JOY loader keeps the city’s entire fleet of trucks busy! 


When it’s ready for the next job, the conveyor is raised by means 
of hydraulic jacks, and away goes the JOY for another war on another 
snowbound street—a “war” that always ends in victory! 


{ few facts about this JOY Snow Loader: It is one-man-operated, 
as you see; travels from job to job at speeds up to twelve miles an 
hour; has the same patented gathering device that has proved so suc- 
cessful on all JOY loading machines; and is guaranteed to deliver from 
10 to 20 cubic yards of snow and ice per minute. 


Municipal officials will wish to have complete data in their files.—Write for 
specifications on the JOY PL-2.—And don’t forget to look for it if you attend the 
ROAD SHOW. 


THE JOY MFG. CO. 


FRANKLIN 
PA. 
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| A Quick Set-up 
for a short job 

I:very day small jobs on the street require tem- 
porary protecting barricades like this. 

This one was made with a single board and a 
pair of TOLEDO HORSE frames. When the 
job was done, it was knocked down in just a 
few seconds, and tossed under the seat of a 
small truck all ready to set up as quickly on the 
next job. 


THE 
TOLEDO 
HORSE 





PATENT 
PENDING 


w® 


Aside from barricades, there 


are hundreds of ways every 
utility, user will find them con- 
venient, 
{ They are absolutely rigid, 
and if necessary one pair 
will support twelve ton. 


safety, 


They use any piece of handy 

lumber are fully collapsible, 

and can be carried or slored 
| in very small space. 


convenience 


and 

They are indestructible and 
will last indefinitely, with- 
oul repairs. 


economy 





So, “oO 
eS oO 








See them at your dealer’s, or write 
us for full details. 


T 
Toledo Pressed Steel Co. 


TOLEDO :: OHIO 





When y 


u write for that 


DIETZ 


LANTERNS 





MONG ll the confusing traffic and 

danger lights seen along the high- 
ways there is one—perhaps only one 
which is universally understood. 


THAT is an inexpensive RED Lantern 
made by DIETZ. 


And because a brighter red light affords 
greater protection to all concerned, many 
highway, water works and sewer con- 
tractors use Dietz Cold Blast LITTLE 
WIZARD—the little lantern with the big 
light—always dependable. 


R. KE. DIETZ COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Lergest Makers in the World 


of Lanterns 


FOL NDED 1 
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LOOK FOR THE 
LB SIGN AT THE 
ROAD SHOW 


You'll have a real surprise at Booth 507-521. A brand new 
Asphalt Kettle that is unlike any you have ever seen—it’s 
a hot outfit for maintenance work. Remember, under the 
LB sign at the A. R. B. A. Road Show—Booth No. 
507-521. 


LITTLEFORD BROS. 


500 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Since wagon roads were made from buffalo trails — 


From the age of the pioneer, when wagon roads 
were made from buffalo trails—an unbroken 
chain of service connects Austin-Western with 
modern progress—the age of the engineer! 
The tradition of the Austin-Western Road 
Machinery of today has been growing steadily 
from a time when the threat of the Indian hung 
over blue forests and great rolling plains—be- 
fore there were railroads west of the Missouri. 
Over seventy years of close contact with the 
problems of building and maintaining roads that 
have changed the face of a continent have 
brought to Austin-Western engineers a rich 
heritage of knowledge based on experience. 
Year by year, new materials and ripened ex- 


perience combine to bring about improvements 
in both product and methods that are of far- 
reaching importance to everyone concerned 
with building, using or paying for roads. 
Those leaders in the road building field who 
for years have looked to Austin-Western for the 
most advanced pronouncements in road con- 
struction and maintenance equipment will not 
be disappointed in 1930. Announcement of 
further refinements in the most complete 
line of road machinery ever offered to road 
builders will be made shortly after the first 
of the year. The Austin-Western Road Ma- 
chinery Co., 400 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. Branches in Principal Cities. 


1930 Convention and Road Show, A. R. B. A., Atlantic City, N.J., January 13 to 18 


Austin-Western 
ROAD MACHINERY 


When you write for that 


catalog, kindly mention THe American City. 
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STANDARDS 
Light Famous 











Playground: - 





Daytona Beach, Florida... King Ferronite Standard Design No. Ko687 at left. 
King Brackets, Newels and Entrance Standards supplement the large standards. 


AYTONA Beach, paradise 
of sportsmen, makes a 
business of pleasure. 


In furnishing recreation to thousands of 
people, light plays an important part. 
For pleasure is the order of the night as 
well as of the day. And to illuminate the 


dignity of the standards adds beauty to 
a beauty spot. 


South, east, north and west, cities have 
chosen King Ferronite Standards. From 
among the many King designs and styles 
they have found the exact one for their 
requirements. As a result their commu- 








sands of the beach are tall, beautiful King 
standards. Their twin lights cast a day- 


nities have been made brighter and safer. 
If your city needs better lighting, any of 
the distributors listed below will be glad 
to co-operate with you in planning an 
efficient, ornamental system. 


light cheerfulness over the walks, bath- 
ing the crowds in the brilliance of 
Broadway. By day the sculptured 


‘Distributors 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. 


General Offices and Factory: Canton, Ohio 


v we Sales Offices: New York Chicago Philadelphia Cleveland 
<i Boston Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle Dallas Atlanta 
General Electric Merchandise Distributors 


Graybar Electric Company, Incorporated 
Offices in all principal cities 


KING FERRANITE STANDARDS 


for Modern Ornamental Street Lighting 
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And Now—lIn Philadelphia 


V EHICLE 


SELECTRO-MATIC= 
VEHICLE-ACTUATED 
Traffic Dispatching System 


The ELECTRO-MATIC System of Traffic Control is the 
highest development ever made in traffic control equip- 
ment. ELECTRO-MATIC Systems are full vehicle- 
actuated systems, and will handle traffic with higher 
efficiency and greater safety than any other form of 
traffic control. There is no traffic problem too complex 
for a solution with ELECTRO-MATIC Equipment 
Practically every major city in the east, and many in the 
west, are realizing the wonderful advantages of vehicle- 
actuated control, and installations of ELECTRO-MATIC¢ 


Acruatep Conrtro! 


Equipment are increasing tremendously daily Che 
installations of ELCTRO-MATIC Equipment are num- 
bered in hundreds, and the Equipment has been thor- 
oughly tried out in every type of weather and traffic 
condition. 


ELECTRO-MATIC Equipment is leased to municipali- 


ties or states. It is not sold An installation of this 
type does not require large financial investment on the 
part of a municipality. This investment is made by the 


Automatic Signal Corporation and the municipality pays 
only during the time the Equipment is operating. There 
is no risk taken on the part of a municipality as to the 
ability of the Equipment to operate in a satisfactory 
manner. Its operation is guaranteed by the Automati 
Signal Corporation and the municipality pays only dur 

ing the time that it operates satisfactorily All re- 
sponsibility for keeping the Equipment in good working 
order, and for depreciation, is upon the Automatic 
Signal Corporation. There can be no stronger guarantee 
than this for the permanent and complete solution of 
any traffic problem 


Automatic Signal Corporation 
NEW HAVI 
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LAWN MOW _ 


& LONG-RUN 
A a ECONOMY 
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Since 1877, in public parks, on golf 
courses and wherever Long-run 
Economy counts most, PENNSYL- 
VANIA Quality Mowers have been 
demonstrating their ability to cut 


more grass better for less. 


You will be interested in our attrac- 
tive new catalog, which pictures and 
describes all the horse-drawn, hand- 
operated and tractor-drawn PENN- 
SYLVANIA Quality Mowers for 
public parks, golf courses and ceme- 


teries. Write today for your copy. 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER WORKS 


1615-35 North 23rd Street, Philadelphia 
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picks up 


‘NEW/ its own prime 





& 


OU can put one over on ‘“‘old man”’ winter, 
if you're equipped with this new Redi- 
Prime Portable Centrifugal Pump. 


Here for the first time, is a self-priming outfit 
that can’t freeze up. It has a dry vacuum 
system* of automatic prime—entirely dif- 
ferent,jan outstanding improvement. 

en 


Evenjin zero}weather, the Redi-Prime works 








rine is B started. 


without a hitch} picking up its own privat 
instantly, as soorl#esthe ¢ ree ; 





DRY without any attention. Water is lifted 
as high as 25 feet by suction. } 

Cut out the time loss and grief incident to 
winter pumping, by placing your order now 
for a Redi-Prime. This pump is easy to carry. 
It never requires packing. It handles dirty 
water—7500 gallons per hour. It has a four- 
cycle engine for easy starting and downright 
economy. It is built for lasting service, yet 
low priced. 


Write -Bultetifiieleand for the name 


of our} dealer. 


+ aah sme you papatved to pour water into this pump to prime it. 
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—of all the water meters that have been made 






in the United States, 1 out of 3 has been a 


TRIDENT ora LAMBERT 


“Pioneers in 


Meter Progress—— 


Yesterday 
Today 


Tomorrow” 


“The 

Cash 

Registers 
of the 
Water 
W orks 
Field” 





LAMBERT METER TRIDENT METER 
No. 79091 No. 50908 
Delivered 5/14/1899 Delivered 3/10/1899 
UNIT PARTS 1929 UNIT PARTS 1929 


—and so Water Works men _ have given 


these fine meters their preference 


because from their viewpoint this feature means one big thing, namely 

the economical maintenance of maximum water revenue. You 
know now what this “‘interchangeability’’ means—how new, improved 
Unit Parts are put into the old meter casings, quickly, easily—how 
these meters never need be scrapped or replaced—never are written 
off as “obsolete.” Leet us tell you more about this—also the other reasons 
for the Trident-Lambert famous “‘1-in-3°° predominance—their long 
life, low maintenance cost, many pioneering developments. Write for 


Catalogs today 
NEPTUNE METER COMPANY 
THOMSON METER CORPORATION 


50 East 42nd Street, New York City 
NEPTUNE METER CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 





*—another reason for the “1 in 3” predominance 





Mention Tae American Crry—it helps. 








ow ready— — 


the UNITED Industrial Tractor 


The United Industrial Tractor, a 


modern, low-cost power unit for the 
industrial world, is here. Its coming 
signalizes a new era in the efficient 
application of tractor power to road 
building work and contracting. 

A product of the Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., its background 
spans over half a century of success- 
ful experience in designing and 
building power machinery. Soundly 
engineered along modern automotive 
lines, it carries on in every respect the 
Allis-Chalmers tradition of leadership. 

In the United Tractor its builders have taken into account the needs of industry for a power- 
ful and flexible unit adapted to the widest possible range of use. The result is an industrial 
tractor that in either wheel or crawler type readily accommodates operating equipment and 
provides efficient low-cost power on all jobs. 

United Tractors and Equipment are sold and serviced by authorized United distributors and 
dealers in the United States and Canada. Investigate the United Line before you buy! Further 
information on request. 





UNITED TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 








612 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO,ILLINOIS. 
MANUFACTURING MEMBERS 
ALLIS-CHALMERS MFG. CO. NORTHWESTERN MFG.CO 
UNITED BROOKVILLE LOCOMOTIVE CO PERRY COMPANY 
TRACTORS & EQUIPMENT DETROIT HARVESTER CO THE HUGHES-KEENAN CO 
DORSEY BROTHERS TRACKSON COMPANY 
WZ MAINE STEEL PRODUCTS CO UNIVERSAL POWER SHOVEL CO 
MUSKOGEE IRON WORKS ,INC. WEHR COMPANY 


See the UNITED Line at the Atlantic City Road Show— January 13-18 





: 
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UNITED OPERATING EQUIPMENT 
Specially Built for the 


UNITED INDUSTRIAL TRACTOR 





United Center Control Grader United Power Shovel 


United Full Swing Crane Built ot 
nited Fu = ng a. ae Universal Power Shovel Co. 


Built 
The Hughes-Keenan Co. 





Lee Unhed goed United tren Mule United Bulldozer 
United Snow Plow Weber Company The Hughes-Keenan Co. Trackson Company 


Built by 
Maine Steel Products Co. 





United Scraper 
Built by 
United Street Sweeper Perry Company United Locomotive 


Built by Built by 
Detroit Harvester Co. Brookville Locomotive Co. 








; United Front End Shovel United Hoist 
— — igual a. a. ey United Ave Welder 
et & Hecht ” Northwestern Mfg. Company 


For use with this revolutionary tractor, there is a complete line of operating equipment 
built especially for the United Tractor. 


Each unit is an outstanding achievement of a specialized builder of road and contracting 
equipment. Masterful in performance, low in first cost, economical to operate and maintain, 
United Tractors and Equipment are Champions of every job! 





UNITED TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CORP. 


612 NO. MICHIGAN AVE. CHICAGO,ILLINOIS. 
See the UNITED Line at the Atlantic City Road ——r 13-18 
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AVAILAB 





Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 
Liquid Chlorine 
Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of 
Soda 
Ammonia, 
Anhydrous & 
Aqua 
HTH 
(Hypochlorite) 
PURITE 
(Fused Soda Ash) 
Sulphur Dichloride 





MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz Amznicax Crrtr. 
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The real value of a distributing organi- 
zation can be measured by how well it serves 
the needs of individual customers. In a 
word, availability to all purchasers rnust be 
assured. The location of Mathieson plants 
near the principal consuming centers in- 
sures prompt shipments, regardless of quan- 
tity, while a nation-wide chain of a hun- 
dred warehouse stocks serves the needs of 
Mathieson customers requiring limited quan- 
tities on short notice. This distributing serv- 
ice is an essential factor in the Mathieson pol- 
icy of guaranteeing quality and satisfaction 
to every purchaser of Mathieson Chemicals. 


The MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS {Inc.} 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 

Philadelphia Chicago Providence Charlotte Cincinnati 
Works: Niagara Falls, N.Y. Salrville, Va. 


Warehouse Stocks at all Distributing Centers 






































wking north from Gayoso Street, Memphis, Ten- 
é j 
i with Trinidad Native Lake Asphalt over old 
brick wm 1914 


A new street over 


old brick! 


Such an improvement! To see an old biick 
pavement turned into an attractive smooth 
surface street—-with practically no interruption 
to traffic—and at half the usual cost of a new 
pavement——that shows the advantages of re- 
surfacing with Trinidad Native-Lake Asphalt! 


This wonder of nature is also noted for its 
long life and low-maintenance cost—possessing 
wear and weather resisting qualities which 
cannot be put into artificially-produced bitumin- 
ous substitutes. Trinidad is quite as desirable 
for resurfacing concrete, macadam or stone 
pavements as for new street construction. A 
Trinidad street is resilient, free from noise, 
easy to keep clean and in repair. 


The Native-Lake Asphalt for road building 
is Bermudez Road Asphalt—-another of our 
products. Write for interesting data. 


Visit our booth at the 1930 Road Show to be held in the Con- 
vention Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., Jan. 11-17, 1930, inclusive 


The Barber Asphalt Company 


New York Philadelphia Chicago 


Pittsburgh St. Louis Kansas City 


San Francisco 


TRINIDAD 


LAKE ASPHALT 
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No Charge! 


| 

HIN This charming hotel surrounded by 
HH 

Mi} 





green lawns and sun porches is the 
only Hotel in Atlantic City serving 
breakfast in your room without charge. 


The bedrooms are built for comfort; 
each with its own private bath, large 
closets, modern furnishing, bridge and 
reading lamps and three or more win- 
dows to the room. Everything is cozy 
and homelike. 








Chas. A. Berry 


Owner 


H. L. Fairbairn 


Manager 


CONTINENTAL PLAN 


































OPPOSITE PENNSYLVANIA R. R. STATION 


“eee 


New York's new hotel truly expres- 
sive of the greatest city. 1200 
pleasant rooms each with Servi- 
dor, bath, circulating ice water 

and radio provisions. 


3I* STREET 





tia 
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Ruoccep STRENGTH 


Pictured is a General Motors Truck, 
Model T-60, in the service of the Phila- 


delphia Suburban Counties Gas and 
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E-ectric Company. 





Keeps GENERAL Morors TRUCKS 
on the job year in and year out! 


"Povcn, hard duty sharply reveals the in- General Motors great Proving Grounds. 
built sturdiness of General Motors Trucks. 
You see these powerful, modern vehicles 
still on the job year after year, giving tens 


This is plus equally great manufacturing 


advantages: the most modern commercial 


of thousands of miles of economical, effi- 
cient service long after less rugged vehicles 
have been scrapped. 


vehicle plant in the world—and the largest, 


too—bar none; the massed buying power of 


a great industrial organization, assuring 


highest quality in parts and material. 
Extra margins of strength in every detail 


of construction are put there deliberately: 


to enable this modern equipment to do and coordinated to produce vehicles whose 
long-lived performance is precisely what 


These things are solid realities, united 


more work, day in and day out, and year in 


you would expect from trucks bearing this 
and year out, at less actual cost, than any ~* 


name. 
other trucks on earth. 


Unusual engineering advantages contrib- 
ute to this rugged strength: for example, It will pay you to investigate this great line. 
General Motors Research Laboratories and Write, phone or call. 





— GENERAL MoToORS TRUCKS 


GENERAL MOTORS TRUCK COMPANY, Pontiac, Mich. (Subsidiary of Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. Co.) 
GENERAL Motors TRUCKS, YELLOW CABS and COACHES 
Factory Branches, Distributors, Dealers —in 1500 principal cities and towns 
(Time payments financed through Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance Corporation plan, at lowest available rates) 





ALWAYS INVESTIGATE WHAT GENERAL MOTORS HAS BEFORE YOU BUY 





Mention Taz Amuznican Crrr—it helps. 
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The Best Known And Most 
Universally Used Roller 
Go Where You Will 


This preference for Buffalo-Springfields for use 
on both maintenance and new construction has 
been induced by many years of outstanding 
service in meeting road building requirements 
and now stands unquestioned. That this pre- 
ference actually exists may be verified by any- 
one inclined to make a survey of the roller 
equipment in use. 


Steam and motor J ep ‘BR ae 
driven Three - Wheel a “ 

Rollers, Tandem Rol- @OMWEMTEOM 4 
lers and General Duty ~ ¥ 
Maintenance’ Rollers ROAD SHOW 
in a wide range of a» ; ak.ab. a. 
models and sizes, em- ATL ANTIC CITY a 5 
bodying all latest fea- *° , b —_ 
tures of proven worth. ARN AK -Oab 











Write for Illustrated Booklet 


The Buffalo-Springfield Roller Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 
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This Heavy-Duty International, one of many on this job, hauls three batches 
each trip. The scene shows one of the 30-foot sections of an 
Illinois Deep Waterway lock being poured 


You men who use 


DUMP 
TRUCKS 


OU MEN who use dump trucks 

know Wood construction, Wood 
efficiency, Wood performance, Wood 
dependability is backed by a veteran 
organization of 18 years’ experience 
in building hoists and dump bodies 
for dump truck men. 


Also, you men who use dump trucks 
know that Wood dumping equipment, 
which includes a hoist and dump body 
for every make, model and capacity of 
motor truck, is backed by national 
service —until the last load is dumped. 


Catalog 10 for the asking 
WOOD HYDRAULIC HOIST & BODY CO. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








BRANCHES AND DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Do you mention Taz Amxercax Crrr? Please de. 
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OTHER PUBLIC OFFICIALS 
Witt FEEL YOU ...s =. 





Proof that Dodge Trucks will fit your needs 
and work profitably is quickly obtainable. 
You need only look to other public officials 
whom these money-makers have served. 


Thousands in your line of business have 
proved decisively the merit of Dodge Trucks. 
They have safely put them to work where 
power was demanded... . where time limits 
required speed .... where schedules called 


for dependability . . . 


margins made low-cost hauling essential. 


. where close profit 


Exceptional performance was the result— 
greater profits were assured. 


Done Brot wens Trucks 


CITY OF LEXINGTON 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH 


See and drive Dodge Trucks. Get the proof 
of their goodness by actual test as well as 
from other users. Buy one complete with 
body. Expect more work, greater savings, 
greater profits. 


1-TON—109” wheelbase (4-cyl. Bieta. ate . . $ 5295 
34-TON—124” wheelbase (4-cyl. , . 675 
34-TON—124” wheelbase (6-cyl. a 775 
1-TON—133” wheelbase (4-cyl. Re oy 8 745 
1-TON—133” wheelbase (6-cyl.) . . . . . . ..~) 845 
1-TON—140” wheelbase (6-cyl.) Heavy Duty. 1065 
114-TON—150” wheelbase (6-cyl.) . i « 3 
114-TON—165” wheelbase (6-cyl.) . , . « 45 
2-TON—150” wheelbase (6-cyl.) . le dane: 5: 
2-TON—165” wheelbase (6-cyl. an —— 1585 
3-TON—135” wheelbase (6-cyl. a 
3-TON—165” wheelbase (6-cyl.) . . . . . . 1775 
3-TON—185” wheelbase (6-cyi.) — « « 68 


Chassis prices f. o. ’. Detroit 


DODGE TRUCKS 


G® CHRYSLER MOTORS PRODUCT 


SOLD BY DODGE 


When you write for that 


BROTHERS 


DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


catalog, kindly mention Tue American City 
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Better Truck Snow Plows | 
For Your City Streets 


Put good snow plows on your trucks. Baker Straight 
Blade Truck Snow Plows with the patent safety tripping 
blades Jead the field, not only is safe snow moving but 
in yeartafter-year service. Hundreds of cities purchase 
Baker Plows season. after season because of the good 





work they did the year before. 





“100 per cent satisfaction” is the 

| way one city manager puts it. You 

* | get the same good results with other 
| Baker plows, “V” and blade types, 


= for trucks and tractors. 


_ 





Write for Snow Plow Bulletins—Mention name and model of trucks and tractors 


503 Stanford Avenue, Springfield, III. 


The BAKER MFG. CO. 
































“EVERY INCH A TRACTOR” 





THE BATES “STEEL MULE” 


Makes the most effective use of every ounce of power 
applied. It has unusual traction. Every model is ex- 
ceptionally easy to handle and the sturdy rugged construc- 
tion makes for economy of operation and upkeep and 
insures long life under the most severe operating condi- 
tions. 


Write for the Bates tractor book today. There is no 
obligation and you will want this tractor information. 


Road Machinery Division of 


FOOTE BROS. GEAR & MACHINE CO. 


111 N. CANAL ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 














Portable and Stationery 
Asphalt Plants 


Experience has proven that Doorley Asphalt 
Plants increase capacity without affecting the 
cost of operation. A surplus of uniformly 
heated material is always to be had. 


These asphalt plants are made in 4 sizes, 450, 
850, 1500 and 2000 sq. yds., 2-inch top soil per 
day. Burn coal or fuel oil, and the necessary 
change from one to the other can be made with- 
out trouble and delay. 


Write for specifications 


CHARLEROI IRON WORKS 


SCOTTDALE, PA. 








When you write for that 
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CRAWLER TRACTORS 


Look them over at the 


ROAD SHOW 


ATLANTIC CITY < _ 
ie 8 





MS THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Week of January 13 1930 
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Fills Trench 
FASTER 











because the patented 
PARSONS Fairlead 
increases cable speed 
but reduces cable wear 





{ patented Parsons Fairlead presents full sheave 
surface to the cable regardless of the direction of 
the pull. This not only greatly lengthens the life of 
the cable, but also increases the cable speed—one of 
the most important reasons why so many contractors 
have found the Parsons “32” to be the 
cheapest and quickest means of filling 

trench. 


THE PARSONS COMPANY 
Newton, lowa 


Division of National Equipment Corporation 


PARSONS 


A complete line of trenchers and backfillers 








CONNERY’S 
TAR and ASPHALT 
HEATERS 





The Connery Combination Oil Burning Tool and 
Asphalt Kettle a great time and money saver. Ca- 
pacity of asphalt kettle 50 gallons. Equipped with 
three Connery Torches; 20-gallon copper brazed fuel 
tank. galvanized inside and out; damper for regulat- 
ing heat and special insulation for insuring maximum 


heating efficiency. 





Steel roller-bearing wheels standard equipment, 
rubber tires and heat guards furnished at extra cost. 


STYLE “A-1” 





Style “A-1” Maintenance Heater, made in 65, 125, 
150, 175 and 225 gallons. Burns coal, coke or wood. 

We manufacture a full line of Tar and Asphalt 
Kettles, Oil Burning Kettles, Oil Burners, Torches, 
Pouring Pots, Hand Spraying Attachments, ete. 
Send for “Blue Book” describing our equipment. 


CONNERY & CO., Inc. 


4000 N. Second Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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All in this 
one pavement! 


i. 2 * 





a” 


Vitrified brick pavement, properly con- 
structed, more than meets every modern 
requirement. It withstands grinding wear 
and seasonal changes, year after year. It 
needs little or no maintenance. And it also 


assures attractive appearance plus smooth 
riding. That’s service, that’s economy, 
that’s quality—all in this one pavement! 


For further information address National Paving Brick Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, National Press Building, Washington, D. C. (Exhibitors at Ameri- 
can Roadbuilders Convention and Show, Atlantic City, Jan. 13-18, 1930.) 


VITRIFIED 


BRICK PAVEMENTS 


FACE THE FUTURE , PAVE WITH BRICK 


During December we hope you will remember to mention Tue American ( 
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Beaumont, Texas, 
installs ten 
Highway Trailers 











HE savings that Highway Trailers ef- 
‘| fect in the collection of garbage are 
not for the larger municipalities alone. 
Moderate-sized cities too are saving money 
and increasing efficiency with Highway 
equipment, 

Beatmont, Texas, has a population of 
67,000. The city has installed a fleet of 
20 Highway Trailers as equipment for its 
Waste Collection 1G WA 




















from Beaumont show that Highway Trail- 
ers have lowered the cost and improved the 
service, just as they have in larger cities. 


Your city too can save money and improve 
waste collection service with this modern 
equipment. City officials will be interested 
in data and literature concerning Highway 
Trailers’ success in America’s leading 
cities. Write for it. 
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On the Boardwalk, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


Preferred— 


In all seasons by those who know 
and wish the best upon either the 
American or European Plan. 
Sensible rates withal! 


Hillman Management 





R@SEVELT 
HOTEL 


600 ROOMS 


IN THE CENTRE 
OF THE TRIANGLE 


OVER 300 3 A DAY 
BY ROOMS AT “BAND LESS 


All with Shower or Tub 
DOUBLE ~ $19° 
A DAY EXTRA 


MOU Wau a aa 5 GARAGE IN 
aa ee 4 EAE dei said : CONNECTION 


eT ba Pid Udd ae viet 


: tht. = Famous for Food ~ 
a L i 2a S At Reasonable Prices 
hey pee . 
















1 FRED KLOOZ, Pres. 


PITTSBURGH 
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That's an Elastite product 
there! 


HE heavily traveled, sur- 
face-smooth Avenue ‘‘U”’ 
at Brooklyn, N. Y. Protected 
against expansion and con- 
traction stresses by Carey 
Elastite Expansion Joint, in- 
stalled longitudinally as well 
as transversely 





And that’s why the road — stays — so — smooth 


HE concrete is wrinkle-proofed—perfectly and permanently pro- 

tected by Carey Elastite Expansion Joint. Notice that the joints 

are installed lengthwise as well as transversely—a doubly effective safe- 
guard against expansion and contraction strains. 


CAREY ELASTITE EXPANSION JOINT is made in sand- 
wich form. An inner filling of special asphalt composition, 
holding outer-sheets of asphalt-saturated felt, both prepared at Carey’s 
own plant and preformed under pressure. Easily installed, in any weather. 
Its protection is lasting and its cost is but a fraction of the finished 
construction job. Write for particulars on Expansion Joint installation. 





THe Pure Carey Company, Lockland, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





EXPANSION 
JOINT 


Mention THe American City—it helps 
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LIVE 
SPRINGY 
FLEXIBLE 


Take a bunch of Huntsville fiber— 
te it in a hard knot! 


Does it break? No! 





Give it the hardest kind of service 
in your street brooms—against the 
heaviest refuse—and the roughest 
pavements—does it sland up? I'll 





Look for this say it does! 
trademark on 
every bale If you could see our “Shake 
Room,” where every bundle of fiber 
is thoroughly shaken and beaten to 
LESS eliminate all imperfect pieces—you 
qu Flt would understand phy! 


HICKORY 


7 Srey 


Write for your copy of “The Story 
of Huntsville Hickory.” 











HUNTSVILLE FIBER 
& VENEER WORKS 


FRANK H. FORD, President 
HUNTSVILLE, ALA. 


FALUGAT 


THE PERFECTED JOINT 


MEANS 
PROCTECTION 


The best argument for insurance is the maxi- 
mum protection for a minimum expenditure. 

SEALTIGHT products give maximum pro- 
tection at low rates to both consumer and con- 
tractor. 

These products are the “go between” that take 
the abuse. Use SEALTIGHT on your next job 
for insurance. 


PRODUCTS—Expansion Joints. Rail Filler 
Protection Planks Crossing Planks 
Bridge Flooring Industrial Flooring 





Sica ad W.R. MEADOWS, Inc. 


The Universal Asphalt ELGIN, ILL. 


Plank Co. 
oh. com lle Bas Make the Job right— 
Chicago, Ill. use “Sealtight’’ 














Outfighting Winter’s 
Hardest Snows 
With Fewer Dollars 








This coupon will bring you a copy of the speci > 
folder ‘‘Snow Removal" showing how other citie § 
outfight the hardest snow storms—open up streets 
to traffic faster—and save thousands of dollars 
yearly in doing it. Fill in and mail the coupon 
for your copy today. No obligation. 

Name 

Address 

City State 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY 
515 West Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


BARBER - GREENE 











To Enjoy Your Stay in 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stop at 


HOTEL 
LENOX 


140 North Street 


Just West of Delaware 
Avenue 





Three minutes from new Peace Bridge to 

Canada. Only 20 miles from Niagara Falls. 

Close to business, shopping and theatre dis- 

tricts, but undisturked by street traffic. 
European Plan 


Rooms $2 up 
Single, $2 to $4 - - Double, $3 to $6 


Family Suites, 2 or 3 rooms, $7 up 
Fixed Price Meals: Breakfast, 50c, 75c; Luncheon, 
85c; Dinner, $1.25. Also a la Carte Service at all 
meals. 
Fine curb parking space in front of hotel. All night 
storage for cars in large garage, $1. Ownership 
Management. 


Wire or Write for Reservations, Free Road Maps and 


Booklet 
CLARENCE A. MINER, President 
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An Improved Method of Maintaining 
and Building Up Gravel Roads 


Te Secondecy roads, such as gravel, which are 


treated with Standard Asphalt Road Oil by the mixed in place 
method result in smooth riding, economical surface. 


The North Star Road in Gratiot County, Michigan, was treated 
with one and one-half gallons per square yard of Standard Asphalt 
Road Oil. The Road Oil and aggregate were bladed and mixed on 
the road with multiple blade maintainers until each par- 
ticle was uniformly coated. The Road Oil was applied 
in three applications. 





—~ 





SNL 


Upper right: Blading roadway after first application 


Upper left: First application of Stanolind Road Oil, 


Lower left: Bladed roadway ready for second ap- vabtmaen 
plication of road oil. 


Lower right: Completed roadway. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (Indiana) 


General Offices: 910 South Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Chicago Detroit Grand Rapids Joliet Mason City Peoria South Bend 
Davenport Duiuth Green Bay Kansas City Milwaukee Quincy St. Louis 
Decatur Evansville Huron La Crosse Minneapolis Saginaw St. Joseph 
Des Moines Fargo Indianapolis Mankato Minot Sioux City Wichita 
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Where ELGINS Are Used 
Confidence Reigns 


In Pasadena, Calif.. and hundreds of 
other cities, ELGINS are crusading 
against dirt. Their fully flexible side 
brooms and one-piece belt conveyors have 
proved invulnerable—they meet and de- 
feat dirt anywhere. 

Their service has developed a confidence 
that, has caused 488 cities to buy 835 
ELGINS. 


THE ELGIN CORPORATION 


501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. LaSalle Street 
NEW YORK U. S.A. CHICAGO 














“BLIZZARD-BUSTER” 
Pressed Steel Snow Fence will save one-third on 


your Snow Fence cost and is more efficient in every 
way. Will cut your snow plowing expense one half. 


Manufactured by 
Northfield Iron Co. 


496 Nico Street 
Northfield, Minn. 








HONHORST TAR HEATERS 


“Built for servsce” 


ALL STYLES 
Portable and Stationary 
25 to 200 gallons 


See our page in Street Construction Section, 
Municipal Index, for the Kettle you need 


Write for Pamphlet No. 15 on 
the New Oil Burning Heater 


THE JOS. HONHORST CoO. 
1016 W. 6TH ST. CINCINNATI, 0. 
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ENJOY THE BEST 





Modern scientific equipment and 
management make it possible for 
you to enjoy the best in New 


York at the Lincoln. Bath, shower, 





{ servidor and the “sleepingest” 


beds imagirable in every room. 





| 1400 Rooms—1400 Baths 
$3-5 oo 347% 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 


NEW YORK'S NEW 


HOTEL 


LINCOLN 


Eighth Avenue, 44th to 45th Sts., Times Square 





Chicago’s 
MORRISON HOTEL 


Corner Madison and Clark Streets 
































Closest Closest 
to to 
Seem Theatres 
and 
and Railroad 
Offices Stations 
— 
—————— asia ated 
Tallest Forty-six 
in the Stories 
World High 




















1944 Rooms $2.50 Up 


—all outside, with bath, running ice water, telephone, 
bed-head lamp and Servidor. A housekeeper is sta- 
tioned on each floor. All guests enjoy the privileges 


of the hotel’s garage. 
Wire or Write for Reservations 





Do you mention Taz American City? Please do. 
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Work done by the City of Ithaca, New York, with Socony 
Paving Asphalt on State Street—the main street of Ithaca. 


Standard Asphalt Products 


Standard Asphalt Binder A Standard Cold Patch Asphalt 
(Socony Brand) (Socony Brand) 
for surface treatment for rehairing all types 
Standard Asphalt Binder B of Bituminous road surfaces 


(Socony Brand) : 
for penetration work Standard Refined Asphalt 


: (Socony Brand) 
Standard Asphalt Binder [ for sheet asphalt paving 
(Socony Brand) 


for the mixing method Standard Paving Flux, 


Standard Asphalt Joint Fillers Bridge Asphalt and 
(Socony Brand) Preserving Oils 
for brick or block pavements (Socony Brand) 


Specifications and all other particulars 
furnished on request 


5 


ey 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK, 26 BROADWAY 
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STREET FLUSHING 


THE METHOD OF STREET CLEANING 


SEMI - TRAILER 


AND 
MOTOR TRUCK FOUR-WHEEL 
FLUSHERS AND TRAILER 
FLUSHERS 
SPRINKLERS AND 
SPRINKLERS 





HVASS 1800-GALLON DOUBLE UNIT FLUSHER 


Investigate the Advisability of Installing Hvass Flushers in 
Your City to Obtain 

Sanitary, Economical and Efficient Street Cleaning With- 
out Interference With Vehicular Traffic or Parking. 


LOW COST NO DUST RAISED SEWERS FLUSHED 
We Shall Be Pleased to Furnish Full Information on Request 


CHAS. HVASS & CO., INC. 


Manufacturers—Est. 1872 
OFFICE, 508 EAST 19TH STREET ' NEW YORK CITY 


See Our Exhibit of Road Building and Maintenance Equipment at the Road Show of the American 
Road Builders Association, Atlantic City Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J., Jan. 11-17 (inel.) 1930 

















Decrease overhead line hazards by using 


FIBREX TREE WIRE 


FIBREX Tree Wire was designed to meet the haz- 
ards of tree wire service. Where overhead lines run 
through trees it is frequently necessary to protect the 
insulation from chafing and abrasion caused by contact 
with swaying branches. 


The main feature of FIBREX is a specially pre- 
pared non-metallic armor which wears like steel tape 
- yet, has none of the disadvantages of a steel tape. 

Fibrex Tree Wire is non-inductive. It will not rot. 
It cannot rust. It prevents arcing, short circuits and 
leakage. It is the best protection against abrasion. 


Samples of stock sizes, to show construction and 
quality will be furnished upon request. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 
201 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES 
C"TICAGO, 564 W. Monroe St. SAN FRANCISCO, 390 Fourth St. 
NEW YORK, 1328 B'way CLEVELAND, 2019 Union Trust Bldg. 
JACKSONVILLE, 1010 Barnett Nat'l Bank Bidg. 
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Forget Your 
Concrete 
Curing 

Troubles 


- You can bid all your concrete curin 





g 
troubles farewell forever by discarding 
the old, time-worn methods of cur- 
ing. You can speed up construction, 
open your roads in half the time. cut 
costs, and know that your pavements 
will stand up under heavy traffic if 
Dowflake Calcium Chloride 


as your curing agent. 


you use 


Dowflake is a clean, white, odorless 
flake that absorbs moisture from the 
air. It holds this moisture for long 
periods of time, accelerates the set 
of concrete and gives it a higher than 
normalearly strength. Properly used, it 
reduces the tendency to surface voids 
and pitting and minimizes the freez- 


2 
ing danger. 
- — 


Dowflake gives remarkable results 
either as a surface curing agent or 
in the mix. And it is easy to handle 
and apply. Write for our free book, 
“How 


information. 


to Cure Concrete.”’’ and other 


DOW CHEMICAL 
MIDLAND, 


COMPANY 
MICHIGAN 


to visit the Dowflake 


play at the Road Show, 


Dis- 
{itlantic 
llth to 17th inclusive 


Be sure 


City, January 





PATENTED FEBRUARY !7- 1925 


DOWFLAKE 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 





Do 
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Molyb-denum 
(RON 


Toncan : 
lron Culverts Sm z 

Provide the corrosion control 

essential for low maintenance 


OW culvert maintenance requires that ability to outlast other metals in culvert 
is culverts be structurally safe, and that service. Toncan is a highly refined iron— 
the culvert material resist the costly attacks with the corrosion-promoting impurities 
of corrosion in service. removed—alloyed with copper and mo- 

lybdenum, forming an iron-alloy of greater 
The strength and safety of culverts can be corrosion resistance than is possessed by 
quickly determined —but their ability to any other culvert metal. 
withstand 
corrosion Thus Toncan Culverts give long, trouble- 
lies hidden _ free service regardless of soil, atmospheric 





in the cul- or other corrosive conditions. Moreover, 
vert metal. they are unsurpassed for strength and 
flexibility. 


Herein lies 
the reason Toncan Iron Culverts possess every re- 
for Toncan’s quirement for culvert permanence. 





TONCAN CULVERT MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, MASSILLON, OHIO 


The Canton Culvert & Silo C« The Berger Manufacturing Cx Tri-State Culvert Mig. Co Beall Pipe & Tank Corp. 
Canton, Ohic Jacksonville, Florida Memphis, Tenn Portland, Ore. 

The Berger Mig. Co., of Mass. The Berger Manufacturing Co Tri-State Culvert Mig. Co Suverior Culvert &@ Flume Mig. Co. 
Boston, Mass Dallas, Texas Atlanta, Ga. Los Angeles, Calii. 

The Berger Manufacturing Co. The Berger Manufacturing Cc The Firman L. Carswell Mig. Co. Superior Culvert @ Flume Mig. Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa Minneapolis, Minn. Kansas City, Kan. Oakland, Calif. 

The Berger Manufacturing C« The Berger Manufacturing Co Wheat Culvert Co., Inc. The Thompson Mfg. Co. 
Roanoke. Virginia Export), Canton, Ohio Newport, Ky. Denver, Col. 


The Pedlar People Limited, Oshawa, Ontario, Canada 


PONCAN wo irom 


Mention Taz American Crty—it helps. 
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Your 


1930 budget 


should provide for economical road main- 
tenance with Solvay Calcium Chloride 


Have your 1930 road budget provide for the use of Solvay 
Calcium Chloride as a dust layer. Solvay Calcium Chloride keeps 
gravel, dirt and cinder roads perfectly dustless and at the same 
time saves money on upkeep. 


Note This Big Saving 


It is actual experience of those using Solvay Calcium Chloride as a dust 
layer that in addition to keeping road surfaces in excellent condition this 


Calcium Chloride saves considerable material and labor ordinarily required 
for surface replacements. 


Frequently roads which required annual replacements of from 300 to 400 
cubic yards of gravel required only about 50 cubic yards the season after 
Solvay Calcium Chloride was applied. In many instances 
this saving has been more than enough to pay for the use 
of Solvay Calcium Chloride as a dust layer. 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is clean, odorless and harmless to clothing, 
tires, car finishes and horses’ hoofs. Ordinary labor can apply it 


> CALCIUM 
a 

CHLORIDE without expensive equipment. Send for full information regarding 
the advantages and economies of this clean, odorless dust layer. 


Write for Booklet 1056 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company 
40 Rector Street New York 


SOLVAY 


TRADE MARK REG. U S. PAT. OFF 


. - 
Calcium Chloride 
Flake 77%-80% 
The Ideal Dust Layer and Surface Binder 
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feel Are You Ready? 


(ae Without regulation, traffic conges- 


—“JoxnEim— 


1930 Is Headed Your Way! 


tion never corrects itself! Without 
intervention, dangerous intersec- 
tions never grow less deadly! And 
without planned control, fast move- 
ment of traffic over main thorough- 
fares is never permissable or safe! 


The famous Tokheim CHRONOPLAN 
System of Traffic Control irons out traf- 
fic congestion, it eliminates death traps 
and it steps up the running time over 
principal streets—safely, and with ever 
increasing satisfaction and economy. 


The new year is headed your way. What 
are you doing about traffic conditions in 
your city? Investigate the Tokheim 
CHRONOPLAN System now by ask- 
ing for detailed literature and a list of 
some city near you in which CHRONO- 
PLAN is doing a great job. 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 





ime HM RONO PLAN Io) 











TOKHEIM OIL TANK & PUMP CO. | | 





ESSCO MFG. CO., 


TESTED — PROVEN — RELIABLE 


TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEMS 


Positive control of traffic 
using the Synchronous, Co- 
ordinated, or Progressive 
Systems. Each system is 
built for particular condi- 
tions and care should be 
taken in selecting the proper 
system. 


Traffic signals of every stand- 
ard type can be supplied includ- 
ing the one-way, either bracket 
Or post mounted; the two-way, 
which is gaining favor rapidly; 
also the four-way suspension and 
pedestal mounted. 


Engineers, experienced and 
trained in traffic work, are at 


your service. 


Write for catalog describing 
and illustrating type RD Signals. 


Peoria, III. 














The DeLuxe Number, satin silver fin- 

ish on a black enamel background— 

one of several attractive styles in 

which Premax House Numbers are 
made 


VALUABLE Book 


on House Numbering 


SENT FREE! 


SEFUL information such as House 
U Numbering Systems in Use by 
Other Cities; Methods of Financing 
House Numbering Projects and Advan- 
tages of Various Types of Numbers will 
be found in the Premax Portfolio of 
House Numbering. 

With this booklet you will receive 
samples of the several different designs 
in which Premax House Numbers are 
made. Booklet and samples sent on re- 
quest. 


PREMAX PRODUCTS, INC. 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 









oA LEADING Hotel of this 
Popular Resort. Rooms— 
Single—Double or ensuite 
with private baths. Unex- 
celled cuisine and service. 
«++ American Plan. -- - 
Ownership- Management 
MARY L. BIOREN 
Also under same management 
The Boscobel and Ocean Avenue 
Hotel, Ocean Grove, N. J. 


1) cH nena 
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LATE ms 


- MARLBOROUGH HOTEL- 











ASBURY PARK, N.J. 
“ON THE ATIANTIC” 
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TRAFFIC CONTROL 


In every city, no matter how large or how small 
it may be, there are dangerous isolated intersections, 
outside -of the congested area, which are heavily 
traveiled and which need protection. There are so 
many of these intersections that it is economically 
impossible to protect them by traffic officers, but they 
may be controlled effectively and economically by 
traffic signals. 


The problem of selecting the best type of signal 
for a given intersection is one which at times requires 
much study. 


Our engineers will be pleased to consult with 
you in regard to your particular problem. 


@— CROUSE-HINDS ... @ 


SALES OFFICES SALES OFFICES 








NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ESTABLISHED 1697 AG 
BOSTON DETROIT ATLANTA MILWA 


PITTSOURGH SAN PRANCIBCO SYRACUSE, N. Y. U.S.A. ns. wine 








CONDULETS GROUNDULETS - PLUGS AND RECEPTACLES - FLOODLIGHTS - TRAFFIC SIGNALS 
C-H470 AIRPORT AND AIRWAY LIGHTING EQUIPMENT PANELBOARDS AND CABINETS - SWITCHES 
= ~ a CATS 
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“and the necessary 
fence enclosure” 


That's what it is—a necessity. But not to be casu- 
ally specified. For important property it ought to be 
Iron Picket Fence, or for long lines where economy 
rather than absolute appropriateness must be served, 
Chain Link Fence. In either case you want stand- 
ardized high quality—for which reason we'd like to 
place the Stewart “Fence Specifications” in your 
hands. Write for a copy! 


4 
J 
. 


The 

Stewart 

Iron Works 
Company, Inc. 

502 Stewart Block 


Cincinnati, O. 











ALUMOYD’S NEW 
DE LUXE STREET MARKER 


A 
NEW now 
= ru 
CAST ARE 
ALUMOYD FIVE 
SIGNS DIFFERENT 
— STREET 
MENTAL SIGN 
eae MODELS 
EXCLUSIVE IN 
wee THE 
~~ ALUMOYD 
a LINE 
BEAUTIFUL 





A SIGN FOR EVERY BUDGET 


ALUMOYD — the name that sig- 
nifies sign perfection—specify it 


ALUMOYD SIGN & SIGNAL CO. 


Manufacturers Exclusively of 
Municipal Signs and Signals 


255-59 EAST 95th ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Write for Representative Proposition 



























3—Unaffected by atmosphere 
4—Do net chip, crack or break 
5—Rigid construction and assembly 
“= Pont Duco finish 

—Toncan co molybdenum iron 
8—Galvanioed = parts 

9—00.4% pure aluminum 
10—10- Year guarantee 
Send for literature and prices 


A. D. Joslin Mfg. Co., Manistee, Mich. 














WHERE AM I, MISTER? 


How often is that question asked in YOUR 
city, not only by strangers in town, but by 
your own citizens living in other sections? 
And all because your streets are not properly 
marked! 


Our latest development in street signs will 
allow you to erect them on every corner. 
Write for particulars. 


A four-way porcelain enamel sign, 
in aluminum holder, ready to 
mount on 2-in. post, complete, in 
reasonable quantities 


senor 6.50 


ROCHESTER STREET SIGNAL CO. 


400 Ward Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 








TADEIEIN AVE Te 
( GARFIELD A\ 3 PLLA | PARKING 


eorr 











WARNING!! 


Nothing adds more to the at-" 
tractiveness of city streets than‘ 
Street Markers that combine ar- 
tistic appearance with service- 
ability. 


For dead ends, curves, crossings 
and dangerous places, the Holo- 
phane Reflector is the most 
practical. 


UNION IRON 
PRODUCTS Co. 


East Chicago, Indiana 





When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City. 
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WON'T skip hollows or gouge ridges, 

















The Bulldog unit is close-coupled ... . 
meaning a trimmer, cleaner, cutting job 


Because the Ideal Bulldog Mower has low wheels it has a short 
wheelbase. And, because it has a short wheelbase, the Bulldog cuts 
right down to the bottom of even small hollows, and it won’t shear 
off the top of small ridges as the high wheel units may do. 

See what happens with high-wheeled units—in diagram “A.” The 
long wheelbase won’t permit clean work. Diagram “B” illustrates 
the workmanlike action of the Ideal 

Bulldog. 








Every part of every Ideal mower is 
built to do a better cutting job, and to 
ask less per year for doing it. Send 
now for details on the four reasons why 
Bulldogs are the logical choice for 
parks and other large lawn tracts. Send 
now. ‘There’s an Ideal Mower for 
every cutting job. 




















‘ aa aie . - Power BW " are 

IDEAL POWER LAWN MOWER COMPANY See coer oe 

400 KALAMAZOO ST., LANSING, MICH uses om every Mate me Ux 

BRANCHES Union. They improve 

413 West Chicago Avenue 237 Lafayette reet lawns and cut labor costs. 


Chicago, Illinois New Yor) ty Send for book. 
161 Vester Street t 
Ferndale (Detroit), Mich. srookline, Massachusetts 


Dealers in all princip 


IDEAL GRASS CUTTING EQUIPMENT 
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. but only a fence 
enforces satety. 


CHILD'S memory is not depend- 
able. In the excitement of play, 
speeding cars are forgotten. 


Safety does not depend on “remember- 
ing” when the playground is enclosed 
with an Anchor Playground Fence. 
Safety is enforced. Headlong dashes 
are stopped at the boundary of the 
playground. 


Why carry this responsibility of human 
life? An Anchor Fence will relieve you 
of it. The complete Anchor National 
Fencing Service is at your call. Wire 
or write our nearest office today. 


ANCHOR POST FENCE COMPANY 
Eastern Ave. and Kane St., Baltimore, Md. 
Albany, Boston, Charlotte, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland 
Detrnet, Hartford, Houston, Los Angeles, ineola, 
Newark, New York, Philadelphia, Pittst argh, St. Louis, San 

Francisco, Shreveport 


t dive 


SANCHOR Jences 





During December we hope you will 


remember to mention 


THE AMERICAN CITY 








The Accepted “Bubbler” 


FpROM every angle the'R-S drinking 

fountain is unparalleled. Besides 
furnishing clean, fresh water—each 
drink is a sanitary one. 


Because of its special design it pre- 
vents lips from touching the nozzle 
—contamination is automatically 
eliminated. 


The R-S line includes Sanitary 
Drinking Fountains, Bath and 
Plumbing Fixtures and Supplies. 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


RUNDLE-SPENCE MFG. CO. 
53 Fourth St. Milwaukee, Wis. 


RUNDLE~SPENCE 
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BIG AND LITTLE, RICH AND POOR, CAN PROJECT THEIR PERSONALITIES OVER THE WIDE NETWORK OF ITS WIRES 
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In the service of all the people 


An Advertisement of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


A<Al 
PHONE @ 


Bell 


450,000 stockholders and oper- 


THE System is owned by 


ated by more than 400,000 


workers for the service of the people of 


the nation. 

It is a democratic instrument of a 
democracy. Big and little, rich and 
poor, can project their personalities over 
the wide network of its wires. For 
friendship or business, pleasure or profit, 
the telephone is indispensable to our 
modern civilization. 

This year the Bell System is erecting 


new telephone buildings in more than 


43 ; 
ere 


Oo 
AO 

+ rywy ne . . : : 

,; 200 cities. It is putting in thou- 
i sands of miles of cable, thousands 
of sections of switchboard and 


hundreds of thousands of new tele- 


phones. Its expenditure for plant and 


improvements in service in 1929 will 
be more than 550 millions of dollars 
half again as much as it cost to build the 
Panama Canal. 

This program is part of the telephone 
ideal that anyone, anywhere, shall be 
able to talk quickly and at reasonable 
cost with anyone, anywhere else. There 


is no standing still in the Bell System. 
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“City and Private Water and Sewage Systems, 
Industrial Plants and Swimming Pools. 


Nearly 1,000 Paradon Chlo- 
rinators are in operation 
on every conceivable type 
of water supply, swimming 
pool and sewage plant. 


Send for Bulletin M-21 


PARADON MFG. CO. 
Arlington . . New Jersey 














Look Over Pages 
25-27 


and check off catalogs that you are 
interested in and write us today. 














AMERICAN PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


Gives Pleasure The World Over 
Ask for 1929 Catalog of complete line of Slides, Merry-Go-Rounds, and Playground outfits and devices of all kinds 


AMERICAN PLAYGROUND DEVICE CO. 


ANDERSON, 


INDIANA 








Do You Want Prices on Anything ? 


Readers of Tug American Crrr desiring to secure catalog or price lists on any sort of machinery 
equipment or supplies for municipal or county work are invited to state their wishes to the 
Catalog and Price List Department, The American City, 443 Fourth Ave., New York. One letter 
to us will secure you the information you desire free of all charge, and at a considerable saving of 


time and correspondence. 























SPLENDID RESTAURANTS 
a~CHOICE LOCATION. 
NEW exd MODERN 


”s 


, UNRESTRICTED PARKING 
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CHICAGO Sy) 
Huron & Michigan Avenues Chester Ave. & East 13th St. 
W. W. DWYER, Mgr. FRED JOYCE, Mgr. 


CLEVELAND 
Transient Rate $2.50 — $3.50 daily 


Allerton Club Residences are the realization of 
an ideal for men and women of refinement. So 
admirably have they lent themselves to the 
particular requirements of the discerning that 
they are now numbered among the hand- 
somest structures of America’s greatest cities. 


Affording every convenience of the modern 
hotel or club, without the excessive cost, 
they mark a new era in the matter of select 
living for people of discrimination. 















Allerton facilities include well equipped 
gymnasiums and squash courts 


NEW YORK ALLERTON HOUSES 
CLUB RESIDENCE FOR MEN 
143 East 39th St. 
22 East 38th St. 
45 East 55th St. 
and 
130 East 57th St. 
for women 
only 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


DIRECTORY of 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS ©* 


EXPERT 
ADVICE I8 
A REAL 
ECONOMY 





Alvord, Burdick & Howson 
John A. Alvord Chas. B. Burdick 
Water Works" - — Disposal 
Water Purification Drainage 

wer 


Generation 
HARTFORD BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL 


THOMAS F. BOWE 
Consulti neer 


New *York—110 wits pom 


JAMES M. CAIRD 
Assoc. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CHEMIST and BACTERIOLOGIST 
Orriczs anv LasonaTory. 

Cannon Building, Troy, N. Y. 
Water Analysis and Tests of 
Filter Plants 


H. Burdett Cleveland 
Censulting Sanitary Engineer 
Reports 


Water Supply and ' tepor 
n 
Industrial Waste 


Sewage Disposal Evaluation 
Refuse Disposal i 
225 Broadway New York 


Sewerage and 








AMERICAN PARK 
BUILDERS 
Landscape Engineers 
—Airports— 

Complete design and supervision 
201 East Ontarie St. Chicago, Ill. 








CHAS. BROSSMAN 
Consulting Engineer 
Reports, Investigation Plans, Specifica- 
tions, Water Supply, Sewerage and Dis- 
posal, Lighting >lants—Su pervision of 
Construction and Reduction in Operating 
Cost. Appraisals—Expert estimony. 
New Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Indianapolis, nd 


THE J. N. CHESTER ENGRS 


J. N. Chester D. E. Davis J. F. Labson 
J. T. Campbell E. E. Bankson 
Water Works, Water Purification, Rate 
Investigations and Appraisements, Sew- 
erage, Sewage Disposal, Operation of 

Properties, Expert Testimony. 
813 Clark Bidg. Pittsburgh, Pa, 


14 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 
Studio: Glenview, Iilinois 
LOUIS S. COLE 
Landscape Architect and 
City Plan Consultant 


Zoning and Zoning Ordinances, Land 
Subdivisions, Park, Cemeteries. 











E. T. ARCHER & CO. 
Consulting Engineer 
Steam & Hydraulic Power Plants, Water, 
Sewerage, Paving, Roads, Appraisals 
Testimony, Reports. 
New England Bidg. 
Kansas City, Mo. 


City Bank Bidg. 
Shreveport, La. 











PARKS 

Old parks redesigned; New areas 

located and planned to benefit traf- 

fic, school and housing conditions. 
GEORGE BURNAP 
Washington, D. C. 





CHICAGO LANDSCAPE 
COMPANY 
Landscape Architects 
and Contractors 
22 W. Moeroe Street, Ohicage 


CONDRON & POST 
Chester L. Post 
Civil Engineers 


Bridges, Buildings, Foundations 
Monadnock Brilding 
CHICAGO 
Telephone, Harrison 0069 


Theo. L. Condron 











Shefheld A. Arnold, Inc. 


Landscape Architects 


Land Subdivisions 
City Parks Institution Grounds 
Private Estates 


47 W. 34th St. New York 














Burns & McDonnell Engr. Co. 
McDonnell-Smita-Baldwin-Lamber 
Consulting Engineers 
Waterworks, Sewerage, Lighting, Ap- 
praisals, Rate Investigations. 


Kansas City, Mo., Interstate Bidg. 
Los Angeles, Cal., West. Pacific Bidg. 


Chicago Paving Laboratory 


Hugh W. Skidmore Gene Abson 
Consulting and Inspecting Engineers 
PAVEMENTS AND MATERIALS 


Consultation Inspection Specifications 
Testing Investiga- Design 

tion Research 
538 Lake Shore Drive Chicago, !h_ 


JACOB L. CRANE, Jr. 
Municipal Development Engincer 
CITY AND TOWN PLANNING— 
ZONING 


Municipal Utilities 
Land Subdivision Housing 
Wrigley Buildi 400 N. Michigan, Ave. 
CHICAGO 














Barker & Wheeler 
36 State Street Albany, N. Y. 
11 Park Place New York City 
Water Supply Public Utility and In- 
Sewerage dustrial Valuations 


Sewage Disposal and Rates. 
Power 


City-Wastes Disposal Co. 


¥ Specialists in Drainage, Sewerage and 
Sewage Disposal. 

Reports and Estimates. 
Plan and Supervision. 


New York 45 Seventh Avenue 


Surveys, 








STEPHEN CHILD 
Landscape Architect 
Consultant in City Planning 
538 Merchants Exchange 
San Francisco, California 


Fellow American Society of Landscape 


Arcnitects, Member: American Society 
of Civil Engineers; Member: Brtish 
Town Plannine Institute 








Walter Wilson Crosby 
Member, Am. Soc, O. E. 
Consulting Engineer 


Highwe Parks 
Traffic and Transportation 


1118 Orange Avenue Coronado, Calif. 








Barstow & McCurdy, Inc. 
Ohio Bidg., Akron, Ohio 
Consulting Engineer 


WoterBerpiy Works’ "and “Haileesd 
Grade Separation. 





AIRMAP CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Aerial Surveys and Maps—Consultants and Engineers 
The AIRMAP—The Engineer’s Aerial Map for City Planning, Zoning, Water Supply Studies, 


Complete Aerial Tax Map Service 


Aerial Photography in All Its Phases 


Sperry Bldg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 








The Beeler Organization 
Consulting Engineers 
Traffic—Transit—Power 


Rate and Operating Investiga- 
tions—Appraisals 


52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 








ALBRIGHT & MEBUS 


Consulting Engineers 
— TOWN PLANNING 


WATER SUPPLY — 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Municipal Engineering, Sewerage, Drainage, Refuse Disposal, Street Paving, Valuation, Reports, Design 


1502 Locust Street 


and Construction 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








J. ROWLAND BIBBINS 
Consultant-Transportation 


Traffic—Transit—R. R. Terminals 
Coordinated with The City Plan. 
Valuations. #Rates. Ordinances. 
Experience in 25 Cities 
2301 Connecticut Ave., Wasaington, D.C, 


W. RB. CONARD 


Specialists on Water Works— 


Materials 
Specifications 


CONARD & BUZBY 


Burlington, N. J. 


Inspections 
Reports 


J. B. BUZBY 


Designs 
Tests 








Kansas City, Mo. Mutual Bidg. 


BLACK & VEATCH 
enna Engineers 


Sewerage, posal, Water Sup- 
ply. Waits Pan heen ie Electric Lighting, 

Power Plants, Valuations, Bpecial In- 
vestigations and Reports. 





GEORGE C. DIEHL, C. E., INC 


Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works, 
vard Illumination. City Planning, Landscaping, Subdivisions, 
Elimination, Traffic Signaling, Aerial Surveys, Investigations, Reports, 


Computations. 


555-583 Ellicott Square 








Consulting Engineers 


Water Supply, Bridge Construction, Municipal Lighting, Boule 
Highway Construction, Grade Crossing 


Appraisals, Expert Testimony 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Fellow Mem. Soc. of Landscape 
Architects 


E. S. DRAPER 


Landscape Architect 
and Engineer 
Charlotte, N. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


JOHN A. FOULKS 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 


18-20 Beaver St. Newark, ¥. J. 
Specialist in Municipal Engineering and 
Public Improvements, including 


zation Management, Investigations, Re- 
ports, Plans, Estimates, Specifications 
and Synervision 


GRIFFENHAGEN & 
ASSOCIATES, Ltd. 
An organization of specialists in 
Municisal Administration, Finance, Ac- 
counting, Budget Making, Personnel, 
Engineering and Economic studies. 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago, Ill 
Mills Building, Washington, D. C. 


HAZEN & EVERETT | 


CIVIL HYDRAULIC and 
SANITARY ENG 


INEERS 
WATER SUPPLY and 
i SEWERAGE 
C. M. Everett L. M. Pabbitt 
26 Wes: 43rd Street New York 

















F. A. DUNHAM 


Municipal Engineering 


Roads, Pavements, Sewers and Super 
Visor Als Surveys Developments 
Topography and Land Subdivisions 

108 Park Ave Tel. 610 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


WESTON E. FULLER 
Weston E Puller Errol W. Deebier 
Consulting Sanitary Engineer 
Water Works, —y ~~ Works, Flood 
Control, Drainage, Su of Coo 
structions and Operation. Rates, Valus- 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


GAVIN HADDEN 
Civil Engineer 
Athletic Fields ee Houses 


Piaygrounds Airports 
Grandstands. Stadia Landing Fieids 


607 Fifth Ave., New York City 


J. Wallace Higgins 
Assoc. M. Am. Soc. C. E. 


. CIVIL AND LANDSCAPE ENGINEER 


Bieniaign! Engineering, Sewerage, Parks, 

Cemeteries, Subdivisions, Topographic 

Surveys, Title Surveys, Estimates, 
Supervision 


70 East 45th S*, NEW YORK 

















Fay, Spofford & Thorndike 


Gascoigne, George B. 


Herald F. Hamill 


Consulting Engineers Consulting Engi Registered Civil Engineer 





Hevenor & Weller, Inc. 


Civil Engineers 














W. L. Havens A, A. Burge , _ ’ 
Investigations Reports : Designs F. W. Je ~y F.C. Tolles : Santee. | = —e —~pecae oR es HS Rochester, ft. V 
Engineering Supervision Valuations Sewerage and Sewer Disposal age S x ential Gectecnion| Weer 
Port Develor ments : Bridges Water Supply and Purification a *’ Plats a Speci Ity Supply Sewerage Sewage Treat 
pe nn Se Sener ee PLYMOUTH MICHIGAN ment, Garbage |Disposal, Paving 
44 SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON Cleveland. Leader-News Building . 
twew York City 116 West 39th St. Harry B. Hostetter 
Inspections -T ests -Specifications-Reports io R | )( YN & BI T | ay I A E HANSEN ry 
Walter H. Flood & C ——_ Member American Society Landscape 
r . 0. Engineers Hydraulic & Sanitary Engineer Architee 
Chemical Engineer Successors to Maury & Gordon Design & Supervision of Construction Parks, Land Subdivisions, School and 
PAVING A ' Sewerage Water Works Institution Grounds, Ataletic Fields and 
Vv ND 7+ yaaa Water Supply and Purification, Sewerage os " 7 - 
MATERIALS 48 wteeeg mtg les Appraisals Sewage Disposal § Water Purification = Courses, Estates, Industrial De- 
932 E. 14th St 421 Daniel Bidg., Reports Drainage . nthe ae ier tetied lhe 
Cnleage, i. Jackson, Mies. Chicago, 53 W. Jackson Bivd. Expert Services in Litigation ter; Pennsylvania 

















FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


Aerial Photographic Engineers 


An organization of specialized engineers, photographers and aviators, assisting municipal executives 
in practical application of serial photography to city planning, regional planning, zoning, new 
developments 

New York Dallas Chicago Los Angeles 

270 W. S8th St. 2102 N. Harwood St. 832 S. Michigan Ave. 224 East 11th Street 


349 Cutler Bidg. Rochester, N. Y. 
Water supply and purification. Sewer- 
age, Wastes disposal. Municipal Engin- 


eering, Expert testimony and appraisals. 
Plans, 


Charles C. Hopkins 


Consulting Engineer 


estimates, supervision. 








FULLER & McCLINTOCK 


ENGINEERS 
New York - - - 170 Broadway 


Philadelphia, Pa., Penna. Bidg., 15th & Chestnut St. Kansas City, Mo., Walsix Bidg., 600 Walnut St. 


688 Union Trust Bidg., CLEVELAND, O. 


R. HUSSELMAN 
CONSULTING ENGINEER AND 
PUBLIC UTILITY CONSULTANT 

Design and Construction 

Valuations and F.xpert Testimony 

Rate Investigations and Reports 








NICHOLAS S. HILL, JR. 


CONSULTING ENGINEER 
WATER SUPPLY—SEWAGE DISPOSAL—HYDRAULIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Reports, Investigations, Valuations, Rates, Design, Construction, Operation, Management, Chemical and 


112 East 19th Street Bielogical Laboratories New York City 


George A. Johason 


Jes 





Water Supply ond Purification, 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal, 
Refuse Collection and Disposal. 


150 Nassau St. NEW YORE 








INTERNATIONAL AIRPORTS CORPORATION 
25 Broadway New York 


Preliminary Reports—Design—Construction and Management of Airports— 
Organizers and Operators of Airport Corporations and Flying Schools 
Write or wire for conference 


Morris Knowles Inc. 


Engineers 
Municipal and Publie Utility 
Engineers, City Planning 
Zoning 











METCALF @ EDDY 
ENGINEERS 


Barrison P. Eddy Charies W. Sherman Almon L. Fales Frank A. Marston 

Jehn P. Wentworth Harrison P. Eddy, Jr. Arthur L. Shaw E. Sherman Chase 
Water, Sewage, Drainage, Municipal Refuse and Industrial Wastes Problems, SOSTON 
STATLER BUILDING BOS 


Landman Associates 


Taxation,A g, Municipal 
Sureaye and Syetem 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. New York 











ALEXANDER POTTER, C.E. 
Hydraulic and Sanitary Engineer 


50 Church Street, New York 
(Hudson Terminal) 





Telephone, Cortlandt 3195 








Chas. W. Leavitt & Son 
Civil & Landscape Engineering 
City Planning 


285 Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Pittsburgh Testing 
Laboratory 


Pittsburgh Penna. 
Analysis — Inspection — Test- 
ing Research 
Branch Offices in the Principal 


Cities 


Randolph-Perkins Co. 


Consulting Engineers 
Manicipal and Sanitary 
Tchnical Supervision of 

SEWGE DISPOSAL PLANT 
MAINTENANCE 
1444 First National Bank Bidg., Chicago 








CYRIL E. MARSHALL 
Member Am. Soc. C. E. 
c dting Engi 
Hempstead N. Y. 
Water Supply Town Planning 


Sewerage Pavements 
Garbage Disposal Drainage 








CLARENCE D. POLLOCK 
Member Am. Soc. C. E. 
Consulting Engineer 
Pavements, Highways, Drainage, Sewer 
age, Town Planning and General Munici 

pal Problems. 
Reports, Specifications, Supervision 
Park Row Bidg., New York City 


SANBORN & BOGERT 
Consulting Civil Engineers 
Reports Tunnels 
Water Supply Concrete Structure 
Sewerage Designs 
39 Chureh St., New York, N.Y. 








Cuthbert E. Reeves 


Valuation Engineer 


Investigations and Reports upen Assess- 
mente and Asseasment Standardization 
Valuations for all Municipal Purposes. 


Bank Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. 














Rudolph P. Miller 


Consulting Engineer 


Building Laws, Zoning, 
Building Construction, 
Fire Protection 
101 Park Ave., New York City 


Roland Schultheis 
Landscape Architect Mem. Am. 
Soc. of Landscape Architects 
Land Subdivisions Estates Parks 
School & Institutional Grounds 

Playground and Cemeteries 
10 Central Ave., Flushing, N. Y. 











CLYDE POTTS 
30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK 
Civil and Sanitary Engineer 
Sewerage and Sewage Disposal Works, 


Hydraulica, Water Works, Filtration, 
Reports, Plans and Estimates 


Thomas G. Reilly and Frederic 
A. Reimer, Inc. 
Consulting Civil Engineers 
Room 810 545 Fifth Avenue 
New York 
Town Planning, Traffic Surveys, Parks, 
Municipal Improvements, Sewerage and 
Sewage Disposal, Water Supply and 

Drainace. 














| Arthur L. Mullergren 


Censulting Engineers 
Specialist in 
Electric Power 
and Water 
77@ BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


ScorigeLD ENGINEERING Co. 
Philadelphia 
Consulting Engineers 
An organization of thoroughly 
trained experts with a wide, 
successful experience in design 
of Utilities, Refrigeration, In- 
dustrial and Textile Plants, 
Valuations and Appraisals 














R. H. Randall & Co. 


Engineers 
1607 Canton St., Toledo, O. 


Geodetic and topographic surveys and 
maps of large areas. Services renaered 
include over ninety per cent of American 


CITY SURVEYS. 








Robinson & Steinman 


Consulting Engineers 
Bridges: 
Design, 
Strengthening, 
tions, Reports 
New York, 117 Liberty St. 


Construction, 
Investiga- 








SHIELDS, JORDAN & ROE 
Engineers 
Water Supplies and Filtration Plants, 
Sewerage Systems and Treatment Works 
Electric and Steam Power Development, 
Lighting Systems, Industrial Power Sur- 
veys, Reports, Estimates, Design, ete 
295 W. Wacker Drive Chicago, I. 








RAY PALMER 


Consulting Engineer 
Appraisals, Valuations, Rates, Franchise 
a other Public Utility or Industrial 

Problems 
If your utility plant is for sale, let me value 
it at my expense for purchase 
New York Office, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 


‘OVER HALF A CENTURY IN CHICAGO’’ 


THE EDGAR A. ROSSITER CO. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 160 North LaSalle St., Chicago 


Water Supply—Sewerage and Sewage Disposal—Drainage—Farm and Levee-Pumping 
Plants—Electric Light Systems—Pavements—Track Elevation—Tunnels and Mining. 








PATZIG TESTING 
LABORATORIES 


Inspection Service 
Chemical and Physical Testing of Paving 
and Building Materials, Metals, Fuels, 

Oils, Water, Ete. 
210 Eleventh St. Des Moines, lowa 





Water Supply 
and 
Sewerage 


Henry W. Taylor 


Consulting Engineer 


Hydraulic 
Development 
Diesel Power 


11 Park Place New York 








Pearse, Greeley & Hansen 

Hydraulic & Sanitary Engineers 

Reports, Designs, Supervision, A i- 

on, Uae ‘Supply, Sewerage, Water 

ification, Sewage Treatment, Refuse 
Disposal. 

Chicago, tll., 6§N. Michigan Avenue 


P. H. TAYLOR AUDIT COMPANY 
Municipal Accountants and Auditors 


We have prepared a concise and efficient Bond Register, Local Improvements, Assessable Register and 
Taxes Receivable Register. Write for sample sheets. 


267 HIGHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N. Y. 








J. R. PENNINGTON 


Consulting Engineer 


Specialist in Underground water surveys, 
investigations and development. 


CARSON CITY, NEVADA 


TECHNICAL ADVISORY CORPORATION 


Consulting Engineers 
15 Park Row Specialists in Municipal Engineering New York 
Zoning Plans—Comprehensive City Plans—Street Systems—Traffic 
Regulation — Grade -crossing Elimination — Industrial Surveys. 








Albert L. Pfau, Jr. 
Consulting Engineers 


Aurports, City Planning, Parks, Munieip:l 

Improvements, Estates, Civil and Aaa 

—- Problems. ES 

nvestigations, » Appraisais, in- 

dustrial Survers, pervision and Man- 
t 


agement. 
1100 3rd Street No. St. Petersburg, Fla._| 








UNIVERSAL AUDIT COMPANY 
Specialists in Municipal Auditing, Accounting, Financing and Related Engineering Problems 
Accountants and Auditors—Industrial Engineers 


Singer Building (Hanover 8374) New York 














MALCOLM PIRNIE 
Engineer 
Malcolm Pirnie Charles F. Ruff 
Water Supply, Treatment, Sewerage 
Reports, gen a 
and Operation, 
Valuation and Rates. 
25 W. 43rd St., New York, N. Y. 





H. U. WALLACE 
Consulting Engineer 


Pormerly General Manager of Department of Street Railways, Detroit, Michigan 
Valuation of Public Utilities, Light, Power, Street, Railway and Bus Transportation. 
Advice and supervision of Management, Franchises, etc. 

420 Lexington Ave., New York 6 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Telephone: Lexington 8485 Telephone: State 2763 
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Sibley, Carpenter & Associates 
Consuiting Engineers Architects 

City Plan Advisers Statisticians 
Traffic Surveys, Municipal Markets, 


B. ASHBURTON TRIPP 
Landscape Architect 
Mem. Am. Soc. of Landscape 


Weston & Sampson 
Consulting Engineer 
Hydraulic and Public Health Engineering 

Engineering 


GILBERT C. WHITE Co. 
Consulting Engineers 


Parks, Landscape Plans, Golf Courses, . oe and } aaa Investiga- Charlotte, 3.0. Durham, #. 0. 
Cemeteries, Institution Grounds, Indus Industrial Towns, visions, Parka, a 

trial Layouts, Aseeaieols Schoo! and Institution Grounds Supervision of ‘Purification Plants. Waterworks Paving 
New York 445 Warren St Guardian Bidg.. Cleveland, Ohio 14 Bacon Street, Boston, Msas. Sewerage 

State License Syracuse, N. Y. 








George W. Simons, Jr. Cc. D. WAGSTAFF & CO. Wiedeman & Singleton, Inc. 
/~ a t Building Flonda Design and Construction (Successors to Paul H. Norcross) 
unieipa! Engineering. City Planning AIRPORTS PARKS Consulting porn ae 

- "Seales. Traffic Surveys GOLF COURSES Se 
and Control Water Works, Sewers, 
———s 7" Throughout the United States Appraisals, Valuations, "Eavee 














EVANSTON CHICAGO Candler Bidg Atianta, Ga. 





ROBERT WHITTEN | 


City Planning Consultant 


Streets, Traffic, Zoning, Subdivi- 
sions, Comprehensive City Plans 


175 Fifth Avenue New York 














HAMILTON MAXWELL INC. 


AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHIC MAPS AND SURVEYS 











Did you read pages 25 
and 27? Turn to them 
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$$ Sweet's Steel Company. Williamsport, Penna 


Strong, “ST a 
ance. Write for 
descriptive folder. 


These maps which are guaranteed as to accuracy, are invaluable to municipal r tax reassessment purposes; for planning and zoning now 
for highway, w: ate er system and sewerage construct AN INQUIRY WILL B R RING DETAILS. ° 
Springdale Stamford, Conn. 
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And 


of a Century. 


There is a Bausman Bench for Every Purpose 


MILLERSVILLE SUPPLY COMPANY 


Successors to 
BAUSMAN MANUFACTURING CO. 
Millersville, Pa. 
BENCH MAKERS FOR MORE THAN A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 





NINE DIFFERENT STYLES OF 


BAUSMAN BETTER BENCHES 


THE HEAVY PARK SWING 


Designed for Comfort, Appearance 
and Durability; Made from Mate- 
rials of Quality and Backed by an 
Experience of More Than a Quarter 





















The offices of Tue Amertcan City, 443 Fourth Avenue, N. Y., 


are headquarters for information an 
equipment for municipal work. If you want catalogs, prices or names of manufacturers, let us help you. 












THE AMERICAN CITY 





on oo 


NURSERIES 
SPECIALIZING IN TREES, SHRUBS & PLANTS FOR PARKS, 
CEMETERIES, PUBLIC GROUNDS, STREET PLANTING, ETC. 








BOBBINK & ATKINS 


ROSES 
EVERGREENS 
RHODODENDRONS 
TREES AND SHRUBS 
OLD-FASHIONED FLOWERS 
PRUIT TREES BUSHES 


RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 


Ask for 
Catalog 


Visit 
Nursery 


ORNAMENTALS exclu- 
sively, distinctive in quality 
and variety, for street, park 
and all civic planting. 








Andorra 
Nurseries, Inc. 
Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, and Hardy 
Perennials 
A complete stock Quality unexcelled 
Send for price list 


HENRY KOHANKIE & SON 
Painesville 


We invite discriminating 
trade. 


Have you seen ANDORRAP 





Ohio 











SHADE TREES for CITY 
PLANTING 


Norway maples and Oriental planes, 8 to 10 ft. thrifty stock, 
straight trunks, and good root systems. 


We grow Ornamental Trees and Shrubs—225 Acres 
Secure our Wholesale Catalog 


THOMAS B. MEEHAN CO. 
Wholesale Nurserymen DRESHER, PA. 


for City Planting 


We carry one of the largest and most com- 
plete assortments of transplanted nursery 
stock in the central west. Here you will 
find 300 acres devoted exclusively to the 
growing of ornamental trees, shrubs, ever- 
greens, vines and perennials. For many 
years we have supplied many of America’s 
best parks, playgrounds, cemeteries, sub- 
divisions, street improvements and forestry 
projects. We should be pleased to quote on 
your requirements. If our catalog is not in 
your files write for it toda. 


Naperville Nurseries 


Box A, State Route 18, Naperville, DuPage County, Ill. 
Est. 1866 (28 miles west of Chicago) 








TREES SHRUBS EVERGREENS 


500 acres of hardy ornamentals, the largest assortment in 
Michigan. 


We will be pleased to mail you our new ‘‘Planting Guide.’’ 
Special prices to park and cemetery superintendents and other 
buyers for civic plantings. 


PONTIAC NURSERIES 
ROMEO, MICHIGAN 


Phone Naperville 1 











GENERAL NURSERY STOCK 


Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Hardy Perennials, etc. Catalogs Free. 
Packing and shipping facilities unexcelled. Pleased to quote you. 


Tennessee Ferns 


Plant in woodlands, and corners of the informal garden where soil is moist. Excellent 
for rock gardens. Maiden Hair and Hay-scented Ferns, $4 per hundred. Cinnamon, 
Royal and Christmas Ferns, $6 per hundred. 


We also grow well-grown Evergreen Seedlings for reforestation; Phlox, Peonies, Irises 
and other perennials; Holland Bulbs, Flowering Shrubs and Shade Trees. Please write 
for our 64-page Descriptive Catalog. 


Nurserymen for 72 years 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Box “K” 


Painesville, O. Boyd Nursery Company, McMinnville, Tennessee 











NATIVE RHODODENDRONS 


Broad Leaf Flowering Evergreens 
Fine Specimens for all Around Beauty 
Write for Illustrated Price List 


TENNESSEE EVERGREEN COMPANY 
Lock Box 575 Elizabethton, Tenn. 


WHOLESALE NURSERIES 


Those interested in city parks, streets, cemetery 


planting, are especially invited to visit our 
nursery. 


Special prices on large orders. 


W. & T. SMITH COMPANY 
1000 Acres GENEVA, N. Y. 

















Do You Want Prices on Anything? 





Readers of THe American Crry desiring to secure catalog 
or price lists on any sort of machinery equipment or sup- 
plies for municipal or country work are invited to state 
their wishes to the Catalog and Price List Department, 
The American City, 443 Fourth Ave. New York. One 
letter to us will secure you the information you desire free 
of all charge, and at a considerable saving of time and 
correspondence. 








| 


WYMAN’S 
FRAMINGHAM NURSERIES 


Ornamental trees, flowering shrubs and 


evergreens for street and park planting 
Ask for our New Price list 


FRAMINGHAM MASSACHUSETTS 








When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 
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For Directories of Consulting Engineers, Landscape Architects, Etc., 





INDEX TO ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS ISSUE 


see pages 215, 216, 217, 218 


This index is published as an aid to the reader, but the publishers assume no responsibility for errors or omissions. 
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In addition to the advertising messages which will be found in this issue of THE AMERICAN CITY on the pages as 
will be found in THE MUNICIPAL INDEX for 1929, the 


788-page reference volume for city, town and county officials published annually by THE AMERICAN CITY. If you 
have not seen THE MUNICIPAL INIDEX for 1929 please advise us. 
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PLANNED 


LIGHTING FOR MODERN 





Planned lighting 


C 


a logical step 
in city planning 


HE idea of letting a city 
grow ina patch-work and 
piece-meal manner has given 
way to modern city planning. 
And with city planning has 
come planned street lighting. 


To meet the modern city’s 
needs Westinghouse plans 
street lighting systems from 
toptobettom. . . fora whole 
city or for any section of it as 


desired. 


A complete street lighting sys- 
tem for the entire city is plan- 
ned — standards and lighting 
units are selected to give a 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & 


SOUTH BEND WORKS 


\FFICES AND 


During December we hope you will remember to mention 


harmonious effect and fit the 
varied requirements of down 
town ofr fe idence districts 
Operating details are planned 
to give uninterrupted service 

th a minimum of attention 
and maintenance cost. In- 


stallations are then made to fit 


city budgets or bond issues. 


In developing lighting plans, 
in designing equipment to fit 
the plan, in manufacturing 
electrical apparatus to make 
the plan finally effective, West 
inghouse renders a complete 
service with undivided re 
spon sibility. 
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YOU ARE A BUILDER 
OF ROADS 


j 

t . . . > 

; if you are responsible for the construction and main- 
tenance of roads in your district, you should know 











about “COLAS.” “COLAS” is the modern solution 
of municipal, suburban and county road problems, 
affecting both main highways and secondary roads. 
By its use, macadam and gravel roads can be quickly 
and economically treated to provide a smooth, hard, 





waterproof surface. 


in emulsion of pure, 


unfluxeds washer COLAS BUILDS DURABLE LOW COST ROADS 


asphaltic bitumen 

















Applying COLAS by means of a pressure tank A completed Colas road—non-skid, weather-proof 
Because it is applied cold Colas may be used at any and durable under heavy traffic. 
temperature above freezing Photo taken one year after completion of road 


FLINTKOTE ROADS INC. 


(COLAS LICENSEES) 


PERSHING SQUARE BLDG., NEW YORK PARK SQUARE BLDG., BOSTON 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 

















